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A SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


Tue family to which the late Sir 
Robert Peel belonged, lays no claim 
to ancestral dignity or knightly re- 
nown. It is one of those good old 
English stocks, a yeoman’s house- 
bol the members of which have been 
well described as at once too high 
for the office of constable, and too 
low? for that of sheriff. Originally 
settled at East Marten, in Craven 
patish, it transferred itself, about the 
year 1600, in the persons of William 
Peel and his three brothers, to a 
farmstead near Blackburn, in Lanca- 
shire, the name of which is ominous 
of miasmata and hypochondriacal 
humours, for the place.is still called 
De Hole, or Hoyle House. This 
house in the hole William Peel rent- 
ed, with a farm attached to it, under 
a renewable lease, from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and he left it 
at his demise as an inheritance to his 
children. 

It was a grandson of this William 
Peel who may be traly said to have 
founded the family from which our 
great statesman derived his descent. 
His name was Robert. He became 
a manufacturer of woollen cloths at 
Blackburn, and succeeded so well in 
business that he was able, by his will, 
which was registered in the Arch- 


deaconry of Richmond, to bequeath 
to each of his several daughters 
“nine-score pounds.” Sir Lawrence 
tells us that the cloth which he wove 
“was stamped with patterns from 
wooden blocks, on which they were 
cut ;” and that “some of these blocks 
were seen by my father, lying ne-¥ 
glected in a lumber-room in his © 
grandfather’s house.” We are not 
surprised that the late Chief-Justice. 
of Madras should express regret that 
the blocks in question were suffered 
to disappear. Rude as they were, 
they would have doubtless attracted, 
and deservedly too, as much notice 
in the Hall of Drayton Manor as the 


gilded armour of the Earls of Pem- 


broke attracts at Wilton, or the plain 
black suit of belted Will Howard at 
Naworth Oastle. But we have 1 4 
yet come to this state of feelffig. 
he weapons which our forefathers 
wielded to take away life, and not 
unfrequently to overlay right by 
might, are still furbished up and kept 
clean that future generations may 
admire them; while the implements 
of their honest industry we cast 
aside, and sometimes ourselves en- 
deavour to forgé that to them we 
owe it that we are what we are. 
Besides settling on his daughters 
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what was then considered to be a 
rich dower for maidens of their class, 
Robert Peel gave to his younger son 
a college education, and fitted him 
thereby for holy orders, His elder, 
called after himself Robert, inherited 
a sum of money, wherewith he pur- 
chased the small estate of Peelfold, 
near Blackburn, which has remained 
in possession of the family ever 
since. 

There is a saying among the Peels, 
that their house, in its generations, 
produces one drone for every two or 
at the most three working bees. Ab- 
sit omen, so far as the living are con- 
cerned ; but in reference to the dead, 
the statement appears to have been 
substantially correct. William, the 
son of this Robert, for example, 
proved a drone. He earned nothing, 
and spent all that he could. Hence 
his son Robert found himself, on 
his ‘father’s death, master of the 
paternal acres—no more—the es- 
timated value of which did not 
exceed £100 a-year. But he seems 
to have possessed all the energy of 
the best of his race. He adapted his 
style of living at once to his circum- 
stances; made the most of his, land 
by farming it himself; and though 
married to a lady of gentle blood, one 
of the Hayworths of Hayworth, he 
set up, like many other cultivators of 
the soil round about him, handlooms 
in his own house, and added to his 
income by weaving. And here it 
may be well to remind the reader 
that the cotton manufacture, which 
forms at this day the staple product 
of British industry, was then only in 
its infancy. Partly through the mis- 
taken course in which legislation ran, 
partly because skill was wanting to 
spin the cotton thread of strength 
enough to sustain the wear and tear 
of the warp, pure calicoes were not 
woven to any extent in England till 
after Sir Richard Arkwright had 
worked out his great invention: and 
even then, they would have stopped 
short of the point of competi'ion 
with the muslins of India, had not 
Compton’s mule come subsequently 
into play, and carried all before it. 

An opinion prevails, and we believe 
it to be well founded, that the print- 
ing of calicoes was first introduced 
into Lancashire by Mr. Hayworth the 
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younger, the brother-in-law of Ro- 
bert Peel. He learned the art in 
London, whither the stuffs fabricated 
at Blackburn used in former years to 
be sent in order to be printed; and 
he came back to his own country, re- 
solved, if possible, to practise what 
he had learned there. He com- 
municated his design to Mr. Peel, who 
fell in with it cordially, and they took 
account of their combined means, 
with a view to commence operations, 
But these proving inadeqnate, they 
found out Mr. Yates, the keeper of 
a small inn in Blackburn, called the 
Black Bull, who @ad saved some 
money, and who agreed to embark 
with them in a scheme of which the 
promise appeared so inviting. From 
these beginnings arose the firm of 
Hayworth, Peel, and Yates, which 
was destined, in another generation, 
to assume a foremost place among the 
great houses in Lancashire. Yet the - 
partners did not win their way, even 
to the first stages of suecess, with- 
out passing through all the difficulties 
which beset, in those days, the pro- 
gress of invention, whatever shape 
it might assume. Every step which 
they took, they were forced to take 
in secret. Their machinery, after 
they set it up, was broken by ds 
of handloom weavers; and evel the 
improvements introduced by them 
into the patterns and colours of 
printed goods, were resented as 
wrongs done to their rivals. To such 
a height, indeed, was persecution 
carried, that they were glad to trans- 
fer their business to Statiordshire, 
where, at Burton-upon-Trent, Mr. 
Peel took a lease for three lives, 
from the Earl of Uxbridge, of some 
land well placed upon the river.- It 
is of this Robert Peel and his family 
that Sir Lawrence gives the follow- 
ing characteristic sketch :— 

“He understood thoroughly every 
‘branch of the cotton trade. He instruct- 
ed his sons himself; he had no drones in 
his hive. He loved to impress on their 
minds the great national importance of 
this rising manufacture. He was a re- 
flecting man who looked ahead ; a plain- 
spoken, simple-minded man; not illi- 
terate, nor vulgar either in language, 
manners, or mind, but possessing no 
refinement in his tastes; free from af- 
fectation, and with no,desire to imitate 
the manners or modes of life of the 
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class above his own. His sons resembled 
him, and a strong likeness pervaded the 
whole family. They were, without one 
exception, hard-working, industrious, 

lain, frugal, unostentatious men of 
easiness reserved and shy ; nourishing 
a sort of defensive pride, and hating all 

arade; shrinking perhaps too much 
aed public service and public notice, 
and, it may be, too much devoted to the 
calm joy of a private station. They were 
loyal men, Tories in politics—a party on 
which their opponents have since dex- 
terously affixed the un-English name of 
aristocracy ; a kind of moral retribution 
certainly, oe it was first applied by 
the Tories to the heads of the Whig 
party—a party whose strength never- 
theless has commonly been derived from 
the best supports of a party, the middle 
ranks of the people. Tories, however, 
as the Peels generally were, they were 
at all times rare samples of the English 
national spirit of self-reliance and sturdy 
independence.” 


The third son of this Robert Peel, 
who afterwards became the first ba- 
ronet in the family, was the father 
of the subject of our present sketch. 
He gave early indication of that 
strength of character which rarely 


fails of raising such as possess it to 
eminence. Impressed with the con- 
yiction that he was destined to ac- 
qdire vast wealth, and to found a 
family, he seems never to have lost 
sight of the object for which he be- 
lieved that he had been called into 
existence. When yet only eighteen 
years of age, he proposed, if his fa- 
ther would give him £500, to go out 
into the world, and work his own 
way through it single-handed. The 
proposal was not then acceded to; 
but no great while elapsed ere his 
uncle, Mr. Hayworth, struck with his 
steady business habits, selected him 
from among all the sons of his bro- 
ther-in-law to be a junior partner in 
the house. From that hour, the ball 
was at the young man’s foot, and he 
never permitted it to lie still. He 
gave his whole soul to the manage- 
ment of the concern. His life be- 
came one continued strain of hard 
labour. He would get out of bed, if 
the weather seemed to threaten, and 
visit the bleaching-grounds at all 
hours; and one whole night in every 
week he devoted to the study of such 
patterns as were brought down to 
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him from London by the coach. Nor 
was he content to imitate. He be- 
came an inventor as well as a copyist, 
and was ever on the alert to observe 
and to apply the inventions of others 
to the machinery which drove his 
mills. A mind so vigorous, and at 
the same time so fertile in resources, 
soon caused its influence to be ac- 
knowledged by all who came in con- 
tact with it. . The junior partner in 
the house of Hayworth, Yates, and 
Peel, became almost from the first the 
pole-star of the firm ; and when Mr. 
Hayworth retired, its authority was 
frankly acknowledged. To every re- 
monstrance which the innovations of 
young Robert Peel excited amongst 
the older hands, Mr. Yates—now the 
senior partner—used to give invaria- 
bly this answer, “ The will of our Ro- 
bert is law here.” 

That Mr. Peel should marry the 
daughter of the head of the house, 
seems to have been a sort of conven- 
tional arrangement. The marriage 
did not take place, however, till the 
bridegroom had reached the mature 
age of thirty-six ; the bride was only 
eighteen. Yet, notwithstandifg this 
disparity in their years, and the still 
more striking lack of similarity in 
their tastes, the marriage proved to 
be an extremely happy one, Miss 
Yates no sooner became Mrs, Peel 
¢han she abandoned all her devotion 
to society, and, obeying the impulses 
of great good sense and of a most * 
affectionate temper, she became to 
her husband exactly the sort of wife 
of which such a man had need. For 
Mr. Peel was ambitious in no common 
degree. Sober, grave, and averse to 
gaiety, he loved money not so much 
for its own sake, as because it was 
an instrument for attaining to power; 
and money seemed to accumulate in 
his hands as if by magic. Whatever 
he undertook to do, he did success- 
fally ; and it is but fair to add that, 
in following up his purposes, he 
seems never ¢o have deviated from 
the strictest line of integrity. Poor 
Compton, the wayward but not well- 
used inventor of the male, charged 
him indeed with pirating his inven- 
tion ; and, as men of Compton’s tem- 

rament are apt to do, attributed 

eel’s success to that act of plagiar- 
ism. But Compton's statement is 
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little to be trusted. The fact we be- 
lieve to be, that Peel, having heard 
of the invention, made-Compton two 
proposals, both of which were re- 
jected—first, that he should become 
the superintendent of the works at 
Oldham, with a large salary; next, 
that he should join the firm as a part- 
ner. And by-and-by, when Comp- 
ton’s secret ceased to be a secret, he 
availed himself of improvements, of 
which the monopoly was not secured 
by patent. The consequence was that 
he grew rich, while the improver 
ended his days a pensioner on the 
bounty of strangers. 

Mr. Peel had become a millionaire, 
and was the father of two daughters, 
when his eldest son was born. The 
event occurred on the 5th February 
1788, in Chamber Hall, a hovse near 
Bury, which he had purchased and 
fitted up for himself. He happened 
to be in his little business-room when 
the consummation of a long-cherished 
desire was announced to him. He 
fell at once upon his knees, and, re- 
turning thanks to Almighty God, 
made a vow that he would give his 
son te the country. Never, under 
the old Law, was child more solemnly 
dedicated to the service of the Tem- 
ple; andnever was the act of dedica- 
tion more rigidly carried into effect. 
From his infancy the late Sir Robert 
Peel was trained to become a states- 
man, the fact being constantly din- 
ned into his ears that great things 
were expected of him, and that fail- 
ure would be attended by indelible 
disgrace. 

It is hard to judge of men’s mo- 
tives. Sir Lawrence Peel, with ex- 
cusable partiality, attributes this pro- 
ceeding on his uncle’s part to pure 
love of country. ‘ He knew,” it is 
observed, “ to how hard a life he was 
Cestining his son. Labour, perhaps, 
he accounted, and wisely accounted, 
a gain; but he knew the trials, the 
sufferings, the anguish which such a 
life involves, the thorns which are 
planted with the laurel leaf.” With 
every respect for the recorder of these 
opinions, we must crave permission 
to dissent from the opinions them- 
selves. It appears to us that Mr.Peel 
was scarcely in a position to judge 
in any degree of the harassments 
which wait upon a political career; 
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we do not believe that, in making up 
his mind to throw his eldest son into 
the arena of politics, he thought about 
them at all. It is much more proba- 
ble, as it seems to us, that, seeing far- 
ther into a millstone than most 
men, he determined to attempt 
directly what other novi homines 
endeavour to accomplise indirectly. 
Instead of purchasing a cornetcy in a 
heavy-dragoon regiment, and trust- 
ing to the accidents of military ser- 
vice for gaining admission within the 
aristocratic circle to his descendants 
of the second or third generation, 
he adopted the wiser and readier 
— of making his son a politician, 
or it was as well known to Robert 
Peel the elder as to Lord Byron, that 
politics, and politics only, level the 
distinctions of social life in this coun- 
try. Do we blame him for this? By 
no means. He was working out in 
the most legitimate manner the pro- 
blem of his own existence. He had 
set a purpose before him when life be- 
gan, and now he made his grand 
move towards achieving it. The 
wealth which was necessary to build 
up the house of Peel he had acquired ; 
there remained only the task of secur- 
ing for the holders of it a place of 
eminence in the body politic. 
was fortunate in the selection wh 
he made of the instrument wherewith 
this great object was to be attained, 
and the results have more than 
realised his most sanguine anticipa- 
tions. 

Mr. Peel, the cotton-spinner, ap- 
pears to have been one of those men 
who never do things by halves. Hav- 
ing made up his mind to educate his 
eldest son for the senate, he believed 
that he could not too soon begin 
the course of training which embryo 
senators require. Young Robert cao 
scarcely be said ever to have been 
treated as a child. Before he was 
breeched, he had heard more of the 
sources of his country’s greatness 
than most persons hear in the course 
of a long life; and as years inc 
upon him, he learned to accept no 
statement as true, even from his 
father, without first considering it in 
all its bearings. We have spoken of 
the elder Peel as a Tory. He was 8 
Tory of the school of Pitt, and Pitt he 
held up continually to his son as the 
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true model of an English states- 
man. In particular, he used often 
to interest the boy with accounts 
of the manner in which that great 
man was in the habit of receiving 
such deputations as waited upon 
him. Pitt, he observed, seemed al- 
ways to know better than they what 
such persons wanted. Whether pre- 
pared to accede to their requests or 
to refuse them, he never failed to do 
them justice. ‘“ He would state over 
our case for us better than we could 
have stated it for ourselves, and then 
he would give his answer.” But it 
was the spirit of Pitt’s commercial 
policy which mainly chimed in wigh 
’ the opinions of the successful manu- 
facturer; and this he did his best to 
implant deeply in the mind of his 
son. Without all doubt, the seed 
thus early sown never lost its vital- 
ity. For many years after his en- 
trance into public life, Peel seemed to 
be carried away by the tide, which 
had set in strong in favour of a pro- 
tective system. But if ever the real 
history of the man comes to be writ- 
ten, it will doubtless appear that 
even then he distrusted the wisdom 
of the course which he was pursuing. 

It will not do to institute a com- 
parison between William Pitt and 
Robert Peel. Their abstract princi- 
ples might accord, but the two men 
were as unlike, in all the circum- 
stances both of public and private 
life, as any two men could well be. 
Pitt, born into the governing class, 
and breathing from the outset an 
atmosphere of politics, became of his 
own accord a politician; there was 
no forcing in his case. The genius 
with which nature had gifted him, 
took the direction into which all the 
associations by which he was sur- 
rounded turned it. The questions 
daily and hourly discussed before 
him, were economical questions, He 
would lay down his Herodotus to 
talk of the rights of nations; and 
while reading one of Cicero’s Philip- 
pics, would imagine that he listened 
to his father declaiming in the senate. 
Peel’s situation was very different. 
The objects presented to his obser- 
vation out of the schoolroom were 
important doubtless, but they were 
mean. The mill, the bleaching- 
ground, the ledger, the prices in 
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home and foreign markets, were cal- 
culated rather to dwarf than to en- 
large his views of things; and in 
order to counteract their influence, 
he was kept as much as possible in 
a state of severe pupilage. Had he 
been naturally more gifted than he 
was, such a discipline could have 
hardly failed to affect him almost as 
much for evil as for good. He had 
not a spark of genius about him, 
but he possessed excellent abilities; 
and his memory, perhaps because it 
was constantly exercised, became ex- 
tremely tenacious. On the other 
hand, the constant self-restraint to 
which he was subjected, rendered 
him reserved, shy, and sensitive, 
He became so much of a casuist also, 
that even as a boy he could never 
arrive at a conclusion till he had 
passed in array before his mind’s 
eye all the reasons against as well 
as for the, object proposed to him. 
Lord Byron’s description of his for- 
mer schoolfellow cannot but be fa- 
miliar to all our readers. “ Peel, the 
orator and statesman,” says he, “ was 
my forin-fellow; we were on good 
terms; but his brother was my inti- 
mate friend. There were always 
great hopes of Peel among us, mas- 
ters and scholars, and he has not 
disappointed them. As a scholar 
he was greatly my superior; as a 
declaimer and actor I was reckoned 
at least his equal. As a schoolboy 
out of school I was always in scrapes, 
and he never. In school he always 
knew his lesson, and I rarely; but 
when I knew it, I knew it nearly as 
well. In general information, history, 
&c., I think I was his superior.” 

We accept this account of young 
Peel at Harrow as substantially cor- 
rect. It is in perfect accord with 
what he afterwards became, and is 
precisely such a result as his univer- 
sity training might be expected to 
produce. Nor does he appear to 
have varied much after he entered 
the university. At Oxford, as at 
Harrow, he was still the steady in- 
dustrious student; and he was more. 
He took to boating and to cricket, in , 
both of which he held his own, and 
his dress was in the mode, But at 
Oxford, as everywhere else, Peel was 
methodical as clock-work. There 
were no fits of hard reading and hard 
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idleness with him. One day exactly 
resembled another; so many hours 
devoted to classics, so many to ma- 
thematics, so many to exercise. And 
method and diligence reaped their 
reward. Ina remarkably good year, 
in which the names of Gilbert, Hamp- 
den, and Whateley are registered, he 
took a double first-class degree. He 
was the first Oxford man so distin- 
guished. At the preceding examina- 
tions, under the system then new, 
no such honours in mathematics had 
been earned. 

Mr. Peel is described, by those who 
knew him best, to have entered life 
with all the advantages on his side 
of a handsome person and an expres- 
sive countenance. His father’s name 
also did much for him with the Tory 
party, which at once took him up; 
for his father had won his own way 
into the House of Commons, and 
was in due time created a baronet. 
Yet even those who most shut their 
eyes to Peel’s shortcomings, acknow- 
ledge that his manners were never 
generally engaging. In a circle of 
intimate: friends he would sometimes 
unbend, though even among these 
his ordinary deportment was cold, 
perhaps forbidding. As not unfre- 
quently happens with men of his 
temperament, he was far more agree- 
able during a brief than a lengthened 
interview; and he never failed to 
receive such persons as waited upon 
him on matters of business with 
great courtesy. But the shyness 
which, besides being natural to him, 
had been confirmed and rendered in- 
veterate by his early training, he 
never succeeded in conquering. Sir 
Lawrence Peel, scarcely admitting this 
to be a fact, nevertheless says: ‘* The 
late Lord Hardinge, who knew Peel 
intimately, and loved him with a 
warm and lasting affection, once 
lamented to me, in India, Peel’s un- 
expansiveness (for those were his 
words) as the head of the Conserva- 
tive party. He said that Croker had 
complained ‘i] ne se débouwtonne 
pas,’ adding to it the remark, ‘ that 
his reserve impaired his usefulness, 
and was injurious to the interests of 
his party.” We trust that Sir Law- 
rence will not consider that we 
are dealing lightly with so grave a 
matter, if we subjoin the following 


anecdote as an illustration of Oroker’s 
words on this subject :— 

It chanced on a certain occasion 
that a party of Sir Robert Peel’s 
friends met at Drayton, among whom 
were Lord Hardinge and Mr. Croker. 
After shooting in the morning, the 
guests assembled at dinner, when Sir 
Robert entertained them with an ac- 
count of an accident which had hap- 
pened, while they were out, to a 
young son of his brother William. 
The child, it appeared, had swallowed 
a button, and the doctor being called 
in, there was a desperate attempt to 
eject the noxious matter. Warming 
wath his story, the Prime Minister 
arrived at this climax. ‘ You never 
saw a child so treated; in fact, we 
got everything out of him.” “ Wil- 
liam,” exclaimed Croker across the 
table, to the father of the sufferer, 
“T wish that somebody would give 
Sir Robert a button.” 

Resolute to work ont the fulfil- 
ment of his own views, Peel, the 
elder, no sooner received his son 
home, with all his university ho- 
nours fresh about him, than he pro- 
posed to the Minister of the day— 
the Duke of Portland—to bring the 
young man, into Parliament as a 
supporter of the Government. , 
was to Ireland, in those days, that 
all Prime Ministers, whether Whig 
or Tory, looked for the great body of 
their adherents. The Irish Seere- 
tary, Sir Arthur Wellesley, was ac- 
cordingly written to, to provide a 
seat; and we find, in the volume of 
his correspondence lately published 
by his son, a curious letter referring 
to this circumstance. How little 
could either of these great men anti- 
cipate what was in store for both of 
them, when the one sought only to 
purchase his way into the House of 
Commons; and the other directed 
his agent at Castlebar to secure the 
election of “a Mr. Peel.” 

It may be doubted whether a 
statesman gains or loses by becom- 
ing, at the commencement of his 
career, connected with the executive 
Government. The disadvantage is, 
that nine times out of ten his mind 
contracts to the measure of those 
with whoin he is associated ; and that 
in learning as a duty to support their 
measures, he learns also to adopt 
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their prejadices. On the other hand, 
a young man gains much by being 
early initiated into habits of business. 
Public besiness in this country is 
conducted on a principle so different 
from that which regulates private 
business, that he who takes to it late 
in life, takes to it under serious dis- 
advantages. It was Peel’s fortune, 
good or bad, to become, at the age 
of three-and-twenty, an Under- 
Secretary of State. Never had the 
office received so industrious and 
painstaking a functionary. He read 
and commented on every paper—the 
most trivial as well as the most im- 
portant; and his tenacious memory 
enabled him to carry to the debate, 
whenever one arose, a complete ac- 
quaintance with all the details of the 
subject. Such a man was invaluable 
to his party, and the more so that 
he seemed in no hurry to make per- 
sonal capital out of his acquirements. 
Except when called upon, in 1809, 
to second the Address in answer to 
the King’s Speech, Peel did not, for 
rather more than two years, speak 
in the House of Commons at any 
length; and the few sentences which 
he uttered were, it must be acknow- 
ledged, scarcely of an order to excite 
any sanguine hopes of his success as 
an orator. 

From the Colonial Office Peel was 
transferred to Ireland as Chief Se- 
eretary. It was a post not perhaps 
of greater importance then than it 
happens to be at this time—for 
at this moment the Irish Secretary 
is a member of the Cabinet; but it 
was always conferred upon a man 
of whom some expectations were 
entertained, being considered as a 
touchstone of administrative ability, 
and therefore a school of practical 
statesmanship for young members, 
Amidst the fierce conflict of parties, 
religious not less than political, which 
then raged, the new Secretary bore 
himself well. He extended the excel- 
lent police foree which Sir Arthar 
Wellesley had established in Dublin 
throughout the provinces, and main- 
tained order if he could not intro- 
duce harmony. It is understood, 
also, that he learned a good deal from 
a closer view of things, which tended 
to shuke his confidence in the system 
of government as it was then carried 
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on. Hence every move towards es- 
tablishing equality of social privi- 
leges between Protestants and Ro- 
man Catholics obtained his support ; 
and even in regard to the last con- 
cession of all, i¢ is now no longer a 
secret, that, long before the surren- 
der of 1889, Peel was in his secret 
heart favourable to Catholic eman- 
cipation. Peel, however, was consti- 
tutionally a prudent man; and, con- 
trary to the usual practice, his youth 
exhibited surer tokens of this use- 
fal quality than his maturer age. 
Throughout the six or seven years of 
his Irish administration, he neither 
originated nor attempted to originate 
a single novelty. But he did what 


‘was, perhaps, under the circum- 


stances far better. Assidaous him- 
self, he compelled all his subordinates 
to do their duty, and to take as far as 
possible the sting out of an exclusive 
system, by working it with as little 
appearance of harshness as it would 
bear. 

Peel was not a popular Irish Se- 
cretary. A stiff, silent, cautious 
young man may be respected, but 
he cannot be personally loved any- 
where, and least of all in Ireland. 
Lady Morgan, accordingly, quizzed 
him in her novels, and O’Connell 
sneered at him. Even the Protestant- 
ascendancy people looked askance, 
because he would take no part in 
their boisterous conviviality, and ob- 
jected to dress up the statue of King 
William. But he gained ground from 
day to day in reputation as an ad- 
ministrator, and began by degrees to 
take his proper place in that House 
of Commons which was by-and-by 
to become his world. Not that the 
House of Commons ever accounted 
him a great orator. His skill in de- 
bate was perhaps unrivalled; but in 
his best days as a speaker he fell far 
behind Canning, Tierney, Windham, 
Plunkett, and Brougham ; and these, 
and many more, long overshadowed 
him by their eloquence. For Peel 
had not a scintilla of genius, His 
style was diffuse and laboured, his 
best thoughts always seemed to be 
overlaid with words, and his three 
courses degenerated at last into the 
merest mannerism. What he did not 
receive from inspiration, however, he 
managed to acquire by diligence and 
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close attention to details. He was 
never above availing himself of the 
views of others, and if he did not 
always acknowledge his obligations 
to his prompters, we must not forget 
that, in this and in all constitutional 
countries, leading statesmen must 
either be, or be supposed to be, the 
originators of everything which they 
propose, and for which they are re- 
sponsible. , 
We must sketch with a rapid pen 
the further progress of Peel’s advance 
in public life. In 1817 he made his 
first great speech in opposition to the 
removal of Roman Catholic disabili- 
ties, which, though severely criticis- 
ed by Sir James Mackintosh, Mr. 


Wilberforce, himself an advocate of - 


emancipation, pronounced a master- 
piece of argument. The same year 
he stood in opposition to Mr. Canning 
as a candidate for the representation 
of the University of Oxford, in which 
a vacancy had occurred through the 
elevation of the Speaker, Mr. Abbot, to 
the peerage. Assisted by Lords Eldon 
and Stowell, and by the great body of 
the clergy, he carried his election ; and 
was congratulated in the handsomest 
manner by the very man whom he 
thus deprived of an honour coveted 
well-nigh beyond all others. And 
now beginning, as it were, to feel his 
own strength, he began also to exhi- 
bit that readiness to abandon old 
opinions which his friends were ac- 
customed to eulogise as candour, his 
enemies to condemn as inconsistency, 
or something worse. In 1819, having 
ceased to be Irish Secretary, he be- 
came chairman of the committee no- 
minated by Mr. Vansittart to inquire 
into the state of the Bank of England 
with reference to the expediency of a 
renewal of cash payments. He had 
spoken against Mr. Horner’s resolu- 
tion in 1811, and contributed as far 
as his influence extended to prevent 
the repeal of the Restriction Act at 
that time. He now took quite an 
opposite view of the case, himself 
introducing into the House, and sup- 

rting the bill commonly called 

eel’s bill, as the fruit of the inquir- 
ies, deliberation, and judgment of the 
committee. It is not our purpose on 
the present occasion to discuss the 
merits of a measure which certainly 
had in its favour an unusual concur- 
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rence of the opinions of men of all 
parties. Whether right or wrong in 
principle, the bill passed both Houses 
by large majorities, Peel himself 
frankly avowing that, in consequence 
of the evidence given to the com- 
mittee, and of the discussions upon 
it, his opinions had undergone a great 
change. Besides giving offence to 
such proprietors of land as had mort- 
gaged their estates, Peel had the mis- 
fortune to differ in the course of the 
debate from his father. Both ex- 
pressed themselves characteristically 
on the occasion—the old man refer- 
ring to his great political idol, Mr. Pitt, 
and his own early endeavours to rear 
his son after that model; the young 
man claiming credit, as was his wont, 
for the sacrifice which he made of 
private feeling to public duty. 

It was a season of trouble and anx- 
iety to the King’s Ministers. To the 
Manchester massacre, as it was called, 
succeeded the Cato Street conspiracy 
and the ill-advised trial of Queen Car- 
oline; from the discredit attendant 
on the latter of which Peel happily 
escaped, he holding at the time no 
office under the Crown. With be- 
coming manliness, however, he stood 
by the Government in its hour of 
need. Indeed, his defence of the 
Home Secretary and of the magis- 
tracy took such a turn, that the 
manufacturers of Lancashire became 
offended, and charged him wjth de- . 
nouncing the factory system aj dan- 
gerous to the public peace. This was 
putting an entirely erroneous inter- 
pretation on his words. All that he 
meant to convey was the expression 
of his opinion, that in a free country 
capitalists have no right to bring 
masses of people together without 
providing some more constitutional 
means of preventing outrage than by 
calling upon the Government to em- 
ploy troops in doing the work of con- 
stables. Happily for all classes, this 
doctrine is now — understood ; 
and the army and the people are 
brought into kindly relations with 
one another, because the former are 
never, except in the last extremity, 
required to control the latter. 

Peel’s line with reference to Queen 
Caroline was more guarded. He 
blamed the Ministers for striking her 
name out of the Liturgy, and for refus- 
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ing a ship in which to fetch her home, 
and a house in which to receive her on 
her arrival in London. He took no’ob- 
jection, however, to the proceedings 
which followed, and the King and his 
government were too grateful for the 
advocacy of their bill of pains and 
penalties to think much of the cen- 
sure cast by him on measures which 
rendered it unavoidable. 

Peel had been twelve years in Par- 
liament, of which more than eight 
were passed in office, when he was ad- 
vanced to a seat in the cabinet. The 
resignation of Lord Sidmouth in 
1821 created a vacancy at the Home 
Office, which Mr. Peel was selected by 
Lord Liverpool to supply. The ap- 
pointment was well received by the 
public, who, without entertaining any 
exaggerated idea of his powers, be- 
lieved him to be a man of sound judg- 
ment and untiring industry. Under 
the circumstances, he more than ful- 
filled the highest expectations that 
were formed of him. In the Cabinet 
he proved a steady but sober friend 
to Conservative progress. Perhaps he 
was at this time, and especially after 
Oanning returned to the Administra- 
tion, more Conservative than pro- 
gressive. But out of the Cabinet— 
we mean in matters purely depart- 
mental—no Minister ever effected 
greater changes, and all of them for 
the better. His reforms of the cri- 
minal law—and they were his, from 
whomsoever the inspiration may have 
come—are a standing monument to 
his glory. It is a pity that he should 
have been so prone to make a parade 
of his own merits. But this, though 
a constitutional, perhaps, rather than 
a moral weakness in the man, must 
not tempt us to detract from the 
merits of which he boasted. He has 
been charged with jealousy of Can- 
ning, and of aiming so early as 1822 
at the office of Prime Minister. Let 
us not forget that this charge comes 
from the adherents of one who cer- 
tainly did aspire to the highest place 
in the Cabinet, and succeeded at last 
by great adroitness in gaining his 
end. We have never heard it insin- 
uated from apy other quarter, that 
till the post was actually forced upon 
him, Peel ever made a move, directly 


_or indirectly, to achieve it. 


The art of governing in England 


was not, in 1822, what it had been 
twenty years previously. Men’s at- 
tention no sooner ceased to be rivet- 
ed on measures of defence from foreign 
enemies, than they began to consider 
the abuses, real or imaginary, in the 
system of administration under which 
they lived. In Ireland a strong agi- 
tation was got up for the repeal of 
the laws which excluded Roman 
Catholics from political power. In 
England and Scotland parliamentary 
reform became an ominous watch- 
word. The latter object was follow- 
ed for a time with far less of judg- 
ment and skill than the former. The 
Catholic Association under the direc- 
tion of Daniel O’Connell, either kept 
itself within the limits of the law 
from the first, or, when placed beyond 
these limits by some fresh Act of 
Parliament, at once shifted its ground, 
and defied the executive to interfere 
with it. The Radical Reformers of 
Great Britain, less ably directed, 
made their appeal for a while to phy- 
sical force, and were easily put down. 
But both learned wisdom from ex- 
perience. Threats of insurrection 
ceased to be uttered in England, and 
secret, societies died out in the sister 
country. Forthwith the two ques- 
tions, reform of Parliament, and equal 
political rights to men of all religious 
persuasions, became mere party qnes- 
tions. Moreover, in respect to the 
last, the Oabinet itself was divided, 
and the habitual supporters of the 
Government felt themselves, in con- 
sequence, at liberty to vote upon it 
as they pleased. This, whether un- 
avoidable or not, was by no means a 
satisfactory state of things. It caused 
great embarrassment, and boded 
change. Indeed, a man of Peel’s 
peculiar temperament and habit of 
thought could not fail to perceive 
that, in standing out for the settle- 
ment of 1688, he was fighting a 
doomed battle. Yet he fought it gal- 
lantly throughout the whole of Lord 
Liverpool’s tenure of office, without, 
as far as we know, breathing a hint 
to the most intimate of his friends 
that he despaired of’the issues. 

So the current ran for some years. 
Peel, taking his place beside Lord 
Liverpool, the Duke of Wellington, 
and Lord Chancellor Eldon, con- 
tended for the maintenance of the 
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constitution as it was. Canning, 
perhaps more opposed than he to 
parliamentary reform, was yet the 
ablest advocate in the House of Com- 
mons of Catholic emancipation. This 
naturally created some estrangement 
between them, which never, as in 
the case of the Duke of Wellington, 
amounted to want of confidence ; for 
Peel’s views on all points of commer- 
cial policy were at least as liberal as 
those of his gifted rival. And even 
in respect to foreign relations they 
thought very much alike. The only 
real difference between them in this 
respect may be thus described. Peel 
was satisfied so to act as to keep 
England clear from too close a con- 
nection with the absolute powers: 
Canning not only desired the same 
thing, bat lost no public opportunity 
of boasting that such was his object. 
At last Lord Liverpool was smitten 
down, and those events occurred of 
which the best, because the fullest, 
account anywhere given, will be 
found in Mr. Gleig’s continuation of 
Brialmont’s Life of Wellington. For 
some months the business of the 
country was carried on by a Cabinet 
without any effective head; an ano- 
maly which the outer world accepted 
as a mark of respect for Lord Liver- 
pool’s condition and past services, 
but which was owing, in point of fact, 
to the King’s inability to decide upon 
the proper Minister to preside over 
the administration. Peel’s behaviour 
throughout this interregnum is above 
reproach. He joined in no intrigue 
for or against any man. He agreed 
with the rest of the Ministers in 
opinion, that it would not do, under 
existing circumstances, to make either 
concession to the Roman Catholics 
or its opposite a Cabinet question, 
and that if the present Administra- 
tion was to hold together, it would 
be necessary to replace Lord Liver- 
pool with some statesman whose 
views on that important point were 
in accord with his own. Not so Mr. 
Canning. Long an object of personal 
dislike to George 1V.—so strong, in- 
deed, that the King never invited 
him to the palace, nor would see him 
except on business—he had managed, 
by conciliating a well-known royal 
favourite, to overcome this feeling ; 
and now, through the same influ- 


ence, he got himself to be regard- 
ed as the only man in the Mi- 
nistry fit to be intrusted with the 
formation of a new Cabinet. Mean- 
while he led his colleagues to believe 
that he had no desire to be at the 
head of the Administration; and even 
named the individual whom, if ap- 
plied to by the King, he meant to 
propose as First Lord of the Treasury, 
Why under such circumstances Oan- 
ning should have sounded Peel as to 
his readiness to serve with him, should 
his Majesty place him at the head of 
the government, it would be hard to 
say. That he did put the question to 
the Home Secretary is, however, now 
well known; and it is equally well 
known that Peel gave to it a brief 
but peremptory refusal. But the 
intrigue was not thereby stayed. By 
a process which, in a moral point of 
view, admits of no justification, Can- 
ning received the King’s commands 
to form a government; and Peel, 
with the Duke of Wellington, Lords 
Eldon, Bathurst, and Melville, re- 
signed. 

Peel’s explanation of his conduct 
on that occasion is before the world, 
He stated in the House that it was 
impossible for him, entertaining the 
opinions which he did, to belong to 
a Cabinet of which the head was 
pledged to support the claims of the 
%oman Catholics. Not a word escaped 
him farther indicative of general dis-- 
trust of Mr. Canning. On the con- 
trary, he eulogized the new Minister 
with a degree of warmth which sa- 
voured of exaggeration. He agreed 
with him in all his views save one. 
Yet at this very time the conviction 
had matured itself in his mind, that 
there would be greater danger to the 
State from a continued resistance to 
Catholic emancipation than from 
granting it. Was there duplicity in 
all this—or self-deceit? There was 
neither. Peel’s opposition to Catholic 
emancipation was like that of the 
Duke of Wellington from first to last, 
a political, not a religious impulse. 
He dreaded the influence of a party 
long shut out from the privileges of 
the constitution, on the constitution 
itself, were power conceded to it. And 
so long as he saw that it was the 
will of the nation to exclude that, 
party from power, he was ready to 
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promote the nation’s wishes, But 
the growing desire of the educated 
classes to risk all rather than, perse- 
vere in a system of exclusion, brought 
the matter before him in a different 
point of view. Session after session, 
except in 1826, the majorities in the 
House of Commons favourable to 
repeal had steadily increased; while 
in the Lords all the fresh blood ran 
in the same direction. And in Ireland, 
society was all but broken np. How 
was the Government to be carried on 
at all with this fearful sore perpetually 
open? It was notin such a nature as 
Peel’s to avoid being affected by these 
considerations. |Expediency—using 
that term in no offensive sense—stood 
with him, as a politician, in the room 
of principle. His object through life, 
except on one memorable occasion, 
seems to have been rather to effect 
the greatest amount of good which 
could be achieved with the least pos- 
sible inconvenience, than to aim at 
the utmost good that was attainable. 
Now, though believing that the time 
was come for the admission of Roman 
Catholics into Parliament, he was 
not yet prepared to run the risk of 
dislocating the party with which he 
had all his life acted, by taking office 
under a Minister who was pledged to 
procure for them such admission. As 
events soon afterwards proved, Peel 
did himself no good by resting his 
severance from Mr. Canning on the 
ground which he took up. The Duke 
was more wary ; and hence, when the 
day of Catholic emancipation arrived, 
by far the greater load of obloquy fell 
upon Peel, who, in point of fact, sa- 
crificed himself to what he believed 
to be the cause of his country. 

The prize which Oanning paid 
such a heavy price to win did not 
long remain with him. He held it 
but a few months, and found no 
happiness in it. On his demise, Lord 
Goderich endeavoured to carry on the 
government, and failed. What was 
there to prevent Mr. Peel from aspir- 
ing to the place for which his Can- 
ningite colleagues had accused him 
of intriguing nine years previously @ 
Two impediments stood in the way. 
First, George IV. did not personally 
like him; next, he was diffident of 
his own power to guide a party, 
which had still the folly to think as 


much of blood as of talent. He at 
once, however, accepted the Duke of 
Wellington’s proposal, and returned 
to the Home Office. It was a season 
of unexampled difficulty, both within 
and without. The great towns were 
becoming impatient, under what de- 
magogues assured them was a state 
of political degradation. In Ireland, 
agitation grew more rampant from 
day to day. And not the Whigs 
only, but the old Tories also fretted, 
and gave but a lukewarm support, 
because they equally considered them- 
selves ill-used in the formation of the 
Ministry. For both, at the begin- 
ning of the Duke’s Administration, 
had expected that he would make 
advances to them; and both were 
disgusted by his retaining in the 
King’s servince only sach men as Hus- 
kisson, Palmerston, and Lords Dadley 
and Ward. In the Cabinet itself, 
moreover, there was no great princi- 
ple of cohesion. The Canningites, 
made sore by the jeers of the lookers- 
on, jibbed occasionally in dragging 
the coach. Huskisson, in particular, 
came into collision with the head of 
the Government almost as soon as the 
Government was formed; and being 
snubbed in the House of Lords for 
his speech delivered from the hust- 
ings at Liverpool, never cordially for- 
gave the rebuke. And perhaps it was 
somewhat rashly, not to say un- 
wisely, administered. When the ob- 
ject of all parties was to bury in 
oblivion past differences, it would 
have been no degradation to the 
Duke had he given to Mr. Huskisson 
some “guarantee” as to his future 
policy. And the use of the expres- 
sion, though not, as Huskisson used it, 
strictly justifiable, ought, perhaps, to 
have been forgiven, or, at all events, 
reproved in private. Still, that 
matter might, and probably would, 
have been got over, had Huskisson 
better considered the course which 
official honour required him to pursue 
on the East Retford question. And 
here we must object to the tone in 
which Sir Lawrence Peel, usually 
so a speaks of the* severance 
of’ Mr. Huskisson from the Tory 
party, and of the causes of it. If, as 
we believe to be the fact, and as Sir 
Lawrence himself acknowledges, 
Huskisson forced the Duke and Mr, 
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Peel, in Oabinet, against their will to 
adopt a particular arrangement, he 
was without justification when he 
took in the House of Commons a 
line of opposition to that very ar- 
rangement. Even Peel felt the out- 
rage keenly, and we do not find that 
he ever expressed on opinion that the 
Duke could have acted otherwise 
than he did, after Mr. Huskisson 
began that unhappy correspondence 
which ended in his retirement from 
the Ministry. . 

The correspondence in question, 
however, with the subsequent attack 
which Mr. Huskisson was hurried 
into making on the Duke, drew from 
Peel a speech, some portions of which 
are now much more intelligible than 
they were at the period when they 
were delivered. Huskisson had gone 
so far as to state that the Duke 
threw him over in obedience not to 
his own will, but to the dictation of 
the Tory party. At this Peel became 
justly offended ; and while vindicat- 
ing his chief from so unworthy a 
charge, seized the opportunity to de- 
clare that he himself would not con- 
sent to sit in the same Cabinet with 
any one who was capable of submit- 
ting to such dictation. He then 
added, that “che was determined to 
follow no one’s policy ; neither that 
of Lord Liverpool, nor that of Mr. 
Canning, but to give to each subject 
as it came before him his utmost 
attention, and to his Sovereign the 
best advice in his power.” The truth 
is, that already the pressure of events 
was upon him, and that he felt the 
time to be near at hand, when, either 
in office or out of it, duty to his coun- 
try, or what he believed to be such, 
would compel him to break down 
those defences of an exclusively Pro- 
testant constitution, which for so 
many years he had struggled to main- 
tain. 

The secession of Mr. Canning’s 
friends—for they all followed Mr. 
Huskisson—tended, without doubt, 
to weaken the Duke of Wellington’s 
Administration. The men brought 
in to fill the vacancies, though able 
and honest, scarcely possessed the 
confidence of Parliament or of the 
country. Sir George Murray, in par- 
ticular, and Sir Henry Hardinge, were 
believed to be mere tools in the hand 
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of the dictator, who, having been 
long accustomed to obey his orders 
in the field, would never, it was be- 
lieved, dream of disputing his sug- 
gestions in the Cabinet. Nor must 
the fact be overlooked, that the 
Cabinet had already received a shake 
from the success of Lord John Rus- 
sell’s motion for the repeal of the 
Test and Oorporation Acts. After 
attempting to meet the question with 
a negative, Peel found that a compro- 
mise was necessary; and the bill, 
denuded of most of its more objection- 
able clauses, was allowed to pass, 
It passed, moreover, in the House of 
Lords, under circumstances somewhat 
damaging to the Government. The 
Duke, observing that some of its ad- 
vocates supported the measure on 
the ground that it would provide ad- 
ditional securities against the admis- 
sion of Roman Catholics into Parlia- 
ment, refused to accept it on such 
terms; and his language, though 
guarded, did not fail to make an im- 
pression anything but favourable on 
the minds of the great Protestant 
Tory party. 

The story of the Catholic Associa- 
tion, and of the dead-lock to which 
it brought all public business in Ire- 
land, is too well known to require 
that we should repeat it here. So also 
is the episode of the Clare election, 
the first unhappy fruits of the break 
between the Duke and the Canningite 
portion of his Cabinet. Mr. Vesey 
Fitzgerald, having been appointed to 
office, went over to seek re-election 
at the hands of his constituents; and 
though a life-long supporter of the 
Catholic claims, was defeated by 
Daniel OC’Connell. It was a bold 
step on the part of the agitator, and 
it succeeded, He persuaded the 
ignorant freeholders of Clare that 
there was no Jaw to prevent a Roman 
Catholic from taking his seat if elected, 
and mainly through the co-operation 
of the priests he carried his election. 
Then followed the Duke’s celebrated 
correspondence with Dr. Curties, the 
recall of Lord Anglesey, and the 
first of the Irish monster-meetings ; 
and, finally, the determination on 
the Duke’s part, towards the end 
of 1828, to bring in and carry, at all 
hazards, a bill for settling a question 
with the continued agitation of which 
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government in any shape had become 
impossible. 

We need scarcely observe, that of 
the part played by Peel in this mo- 
mentous arrangement no true or de- 
tailed account has yet been given. 
M. Guizot writes about it as a man of 
genius would do, who had only the 
debates in Parliament to guide him. 
Sir-Lawrence Peel is content to skim 
the surface; and even the volume 
which came out three or four years 
ago under the auspices of Lord Stan- 
hope and Mr. Cardwell, though pro- 
fessing to be Peel’s own version of 
the story, is confessedly a garbled 
version. Mr. Peel kept a complete 
record of his own opinions and acts 
while the measure was under consi- 
deration in the Cabinet. His editors 
found sufficient reason not to pub- 
lish it in detail. Neither is it our 
part to supply the void which they, 
doubtless for excellent reasons, have 
left in their narrative. But this much 
we are justified in asserting, that Peel 
did his best to escape from the re- 
sponsibility of proposing the Relief 
Bill as a Minister; and that, finding it 
impossible, without loss of honour, to 
abandon the Government on a mea- 
sure of which he approved, he joined 
the English prelates in forcing the 
Duke to omit his clauses for paying 
the Romish bishops and clergy in Ire- 
land, and compelling them to officiate 
under licences from the Crown. Never, 
in our opinion, was greater mistake 
committed. The Romanists may say 
what they will now—now that they 
have gained all, subject to no con- 
ditions except such as custom and 
very flexible consciences enable them 
to violate with impunity—but they 
would have as little rejected stipends 
for their priests in 1829, even when 
accompanied with revocable licences, 
as the Irish Presbyterians are likely to 
reject the Regium Donum, because it 
is accompanied by a little State in- 
terference in the settlement of their 
ministers. Since we were to have 
Catholic emancipation—and probably 
there are few reasonable persons 
now living who will deny that it had 
by this time become inevitable— 
we shall never cease to regret that 
it did not come to us surrounded 
by the safeguards which the bill, 
as originally proposed by the Duke, 


had provided for our Protestant in- 
stitutions. 

The consequences to Peel of his 
proceedings on this occasion were 
more serious than the world generally 
supposes. His heart was wrung by 
the falling off from him of those 
with whom through life he had acted ; 
and his rejection by the University 
of Oxford entered like iron into his 
soul. It was not mere grief which 
affected him: his sensitive nature 
received a jar, from which it never 
recovered. The connection between 
him and the Tory party had,. from 
the first, been more an accident than 
anything else; his own Toryism 
was rather the effect of early associa- 
tion than a principle. He now began 
to distrust opinions which he had 
formerly advocated; and his advo- 
cacy of which had been the result, 
perhaps, of personal and party policy, 
rather than of personal conviction. 
His views on Ohurch matters, in par- 
ticular, underwent a great change. 
Still he expressed himself, both in the 
House and out of it, as he had ever 
done. If possible, indeed, he held 
more aloof than formerly from inti- 
mate personal relations with his 
followers. This, however, was a 
circumstance which attracted very 
little observation. What if he did pass 
to his seat, and from it again, with- 
out accosting any one, or being ac- 
costed either in the lobby or in the 
gangway? Had it not always been 
so? It was only by the ultra-To- 
ries—the Knatchbuils, Blandfords, 
and others, who had fallen off from 
him—that the circumstance was 
noticed at all. His friends, Charles 
Ross, Bonham, and even Billy Holmes, 
insisted that he was never known to 
be in better spirits; that he was the 
same unyielding Protestant in Church 
and State that he had ever been. 
Both friends and enemies were at 
fault. His mind was in a transition 
state—old things were passing away 
around him, and he could not help 
being conscious of the influence of 
new. Unfortunately he did not learn 
at the same time that a leader of 
the Tory party must either resist 
change with his adherents, or win 
over his adherents to promote it 
wisely with him. 

The substitution of a sliding for a 
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fixed scale of duties on corn, was 
carried with little opposition. It 
was carped at by a few large landed 
proprietors, but it went down with 
the great majority on both sides of 
the House. Notso the bill for estab- 
lishing a metropolitan police. It 
was denounced as a first move to- 
wards the introduction of military 
government; and the King was peti- 
tioned, and warned to be on his guard, 
There is no denying that Peel be- 
came greatly embarrassed even by 
the success which attended his own 
measures. He saw with regret that 
this success was owing entirely to 
the support of the Whigs, and that 
the position of the Cabinet of which 
he was a member was a false one. 
In Ireland, for example, Ministers 
proved unable or unwilling to carry 
to its legitimate issues the policy for 
which they had sacrificed their old 
friends; and they failed, in conse- 
quence, to collect new friends. Never- 
theless, they went forward with many 
minute, but not therefore unimpor- 
tunt, changes. The Sale of Beer Bill, 
though in the direction of free trade, 
did nothing for them; and the re- 
fusal to inquire, by committee, into 
the distresses of the silk-weavers, 
furnished a handle of which their 
enemies made good use. Then fol- 
lowed the agricultural riots; and fin- 
ally the French Revolution, and the 
death of George 1V. We are not 
going to reopen the questions which, 
by breaking up the Tory party, 
brought in the Whigs, and produced 
the Reform Bill of 1832, with all its 
consequences. The elections conse- 
quent on the accession of the new 
King still gave a majority to Tory- 
ism; but it was to Toryism divided 
against itself; and by a motion on 
the Civil List, proposed by Sir Henry 
Parnell, and seconded by Sir Edward 
Knatehbull, the Duke of Wellington’s 
Administration was overthrown. 

It is charged against the Tory 
party by Sir Lawrence Peel, that a 
long tenure of office had rendered 
them supercilious—that having 
ceased to win the people to their 
side, they treated talent with ne- 
glect, except where it happened to 
be associated with rank or money. 
Tories though we are, we grieve to 
be obliged to confess that there is 
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too much truth in this accusation. 
Long tenure of office had spoilt the 
Tories socially. They affected to be 
swayed so entirely by principle, that 
they could not condescend to man- 
cwuvre for support, unless it were 
rendered voluntarily. According to 
their view of the case, the cause of 
close boroughs, and of the system of 
government inseparable from close 
boroughs, was the people’s cause, 
which Tom, Dick, a Harry had as 
much interest in upholding as Earl 
Fitz-William or the Marquess of 
Hertford. Hence they would not 
stoop to purchase the good word of 
writers or speakers whose sole 
recommendation might be talent. 
Newspaper men, in particular, they 
held in contempt and abhorrence; 
they were gentlemen of the press, and 
as such, not fit company for senators 
and Ministers of State. The Whigs 
were wiser in their generation. 
Holland House, Lansdowne House, 
Devonshire House, all opened their 
doors to merit, however humble; and 
the owners of these hospitable man- 
sions received their reward in con- 
ciliating to their own party no small 
portion of the young blood of the 
nation. Indeed we may go further. 
With one or two honourable excep- 
tions, the leaders of the Tories seem- 
ed to take pleasure in mortifying 
their humbier friends; they certainly 
never thought of noticing their ser- 
vices as men endowed with more 
brains than money deserve to be 
noticed. And here, again, their be- 
haviour contrasts not very pleasantly 
with that of their rivals. Peel 
could confer pensions gracefully 
enough, as in the case of poor Tom 
Hood and his family. But neither 
Peel nor the Duke ever thought of 
finding places for Lockhart, Wilson, 
Hook, or Maginn. On the other 
hand, the Whigs, to their own hon- 
our, and we doubt not, much to the 
benefit of the public service, were 
scarce in office ere they found berths 
for Fonblanque, John Forster, and 
others, It is no longer a secret—for 
Peel and his friends, in a moment of 
irritation, told the tale—that Dis- 
raeli, at the commencement of his 
parliamentary career, made such ad- 
vances to the Tory Minister as his 
position and consciousness of power 
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justified him in making. They were 
coldly repulsed. This was not a very 
wise proceeding, and the evil results 
of it are still felt; let us hope that 
they are wearing out. 

It has been said of Peel, and we 
think truly, that he could never 
play a losing game. , He is not, how- 
ever, responsible for the consequences 
of the ministerial crisis of 1881 fur- 
ther than this, that it was by his 
advice that the Whig Reform Bill 
was permitted to come to a second 
reading. Whether any real damage 
has accrued to the country through 
this want of decision on his part, 
may be doubted. Lord Brougham, 
indeed—if any credit, is due to Mr. 
Roebuck —<still believes that, had 
the bill been refused a first read- 
ing, there would have been no disso- 
lution of Parliament, Lord Grey must 
have resigned, and a new Adminis- 
tration come in—formed, probably, 
out of the more moderate men of all 
parties. But could they, or could any 
statesman, have prevented the enact- 
ment of a large measure of change 
after a bill so sweeping as that of 
1831 had been laid by the King’s 
Ministers on the table of the House? 
And if a large measure, would it not 
have proved a prelude, and nothing 
more, to some fresh measure, per- 
haps more mischievous than that 
which the Whigs gave us? These 
are questions which it is useless to 
ask, because they admit of no an- 
swer. The facts of history are well 
known. Peel’s refusal to get up an 
opposition to a first reading, led the 
party which had already gathered 
round him again to believe that he 
saw enough of good in the ministe- 
rial scheme to allow of its being 
amended in committee. Hence, 
when the second reading came on, 
his resistance was regarded rather as 
conventional than hearty, and the bill 
was thrown out by the smallest pos- 
sible majority. An immediate disso- 
lution followed, into consenting to 
which the King, a good but weak 
man, was cajoled ; and the country 
was thrown into a state of anarchy 
such as never occurred before, and 
probably will never occur again, with- 
out leading to revolution. 

There is but one point in Peéel’s 
conduct, while heading the opposi- 


tion to Earl Grey’s measure, which 
will bear to be questioned. As 
long as the battle raged in the 
House of Commons, he fought it 
loyally, yet he fonght from first to 
last without hope. When, therefore, 
the waverers prevailed to carry the 
second reading in the Lords, and 
afterwards, by returning to their alle- 
giance in committee, forced the Minis- 
ters to create peers or to resign, 
Peel refased to join the Duke in 
that great man’s gallant attempt to 
remove the King out of the hands of 
the Whig Radicals. We are not 
prepared to say that Peel was wrong 
in this. The country, lashed up 
into madness by the press and the 
political unions, would probably not 
have been satisfied with such re- 
forms as the Duke wag prepared to 
concede ; and the House of Commons, 
going far beyond the country in vio- 
lence, would have at once refused 
the supplies. Was anything to be 
gained i a dissolution? Perhaps; 
but not, we suspect, enough to meet 
the difficulties of the situation. We 
cannot, therefore, blame Peel for re- 
fusing to co-operate with the Duke, 
though we wish, for his own sake, he 
had rested his refusal on higher 
grounds than regard to personal con- 
sistency. But this was part of Peel’s 
idiosyncrasy: he could not separate 
himself from his duties. He had 
none of the chivalry about him which 
sent Lord Falkland to die for a prince 
whose policy he condemned; and 
which, in the case of our own glori- 
ous Duke, induced him to risk every- 
thing rather than desert the Sove- 
reign in his hour of need. The con- 
sequences are wellknown. After the 
delay of a fortnight, the Dake gave 
up his commission, and Lord Grey, 
returning to power, carried his Re- 
form Bill. 

Well-nigh thirty years have passed 
since the events of which we are writ- 
ing befell; and thirty years are apt to 
effect on men’s ideas changes as great 
as they effect in their forms. We of 
this Magazine struggled hard, in 1832, 
to keep thirigs as they then were. We 
are now free to confess that we strove 
to achieve an impossibility. Not that 
our views of the rashness of the Whig 
scheme, and of the manner of its ac- 
complishment, are at all modified. 
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The Whig measure was dictated by 
no spirit of patriotism. It was not 
the result of a deliberate considera- 
tion of what the country really need- 
ed. It was a mere party move, into 
which its authors plunged, caring very 
little about consequences, so long as 
it rendered office untenable by their 
rivals; for it sought to accomplish 
in a day, and by violence, that which, 
to be quite safe, demanded at least 
half a century of gradual changes. 
On the other hand, the ground taken 
up by the Tories was indefensible ; 
and the less defensible by them that 
during half a century of power they 
had never taken a single step to mo- 
dify abuses, the extent and enormity 
of which were all the while admitted. 
Grattons and Old Sarums, accumn- 
lated by hglf-dozens in the hands of 
individuals, had become intolerable ; 
and the continued refusal of members 
to such places as Manchester and 
Birmingham was not only a crime, 
but a blunder. The blame, therefore, 
of that revolution in the influences 
which render government by mer 
moderately Conservative just as dif- 
ficult now as government by men 
moderately liberal was forty years 
ago, may fairly be divided between 
the two great factions. The Tories, 
by their obstinate determination to 
change nothing, created uneasiness 
under the borough system, of which 
the Whigs took advantage to peril 
the existence of the constitution 
itself, rather than remain any longer 
in opposition. Let us hope that the 
leaders on both sides have learned 
better to understand what the inte- 
rests of the commonwealth really re- 
quire, and are better prepared to pro- 
mote them. 

Of Peel, as the head of the Tory, 
or, as it came to be called, the Conser- 
vative, Opposition, from 1832 to 1841, 
it is impossible to speak too highly. 
All the little defects in his character 
seemed to have passed from it. Other- 
wise than cold and reserved he could 
not well be; but either his coldness 
melted a good deal under the gene- 
rous confidence which the party re- 

d in him, or his followers over- 
ooked, in contemplating the great 
issues that were at stake, defects of 
manner which used previously to an- 
noy them. 
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Both causes, we are inclined to 
think, operated for good. It is certain 
that, never since he entered public 
life, had Peel met his political friends 
with the same apparent frankness as 
he exhibited now, and never before 
had his Fabian tactics been so loyally 
accepted. It was something new to 
the Tory blood of England to be re- 
strained and kept back from action; 
yet the cavaliers bore it admirably, 
What remarkable meetings were 
those which took place from time to 
time, now in Mr. Planta’s old house 
in Charles Street, by-and-by in the 
large drawing-room of the mansion 
in which the Carlton Club first took 
refuge! With what tact Peel soothed 
the irritation of the young, and per- 
suaded the old to place their deliber- 
ate opinions in abeyance!! Bat the 
party was then in opposition. It 
had no measures of its own to pro- 
pose,—at least, it had no business to 
propose any; and Peel kept it in its 
proper place. The case was altered 
when again a Conservative Cabinet 
came together; and the renewed re- 
serve of the statesman who presided 
over it was perhaps as much the 
result of a mistaken sense of duty, as 
the indulgence of a personal hamour, 
long restrained, but still active. Yet 
its results were disastrous in the ex- 
treme. 

We have little to tell, which has 
not been told elsewhere, of Peel’s 
shortlived Administration in 1835. 
The Whigs had fallen out among 
themselves; and the removal of 
Lord Althorp to the House of Lords 
affurded William IV. the opportunity 
which he had long sought to get rid 
of them. He sent, as usual, for the 
Duke of Wellington, who recom- 
mended him to commit to Peel the 
task of forming a ministry; and 
who, Peel being then abroad, under- 
took, single-handed, to carry on the 
government, We are not prepared 
to assert the matter as a fact, but 
an impression was created on our 
minds at the time, and it still re- 
mains, that Peel made his journey to — 
Rome, in the autumn of that year, 
partly that he might be out of the 
way in the event of a political crisis 
occurring. For the King’s impa- 
tience under Whig domination was 
no ‘secret to any one; indeed, his 
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Majesty had already made more 
than one abortive attempt to free 
himself from it. And Peel, believing 
that the time was not yet come for 
attempting a change, either of men 
or of measures, dreaded nothing more 
than a premature summons to his 
Majesty’s councils. Be this, however, 
as it may, Peel’s absence at a mo- 
ment so critical, was, to say the least 
of it, very inconvenient. True, the 
wheels of State were kept going, with 
only the Duke and Lord Lyndhurst 
to direct them. It has been said 
indeed, on high authority, that not 
at any former period had the busi- 
ness of the public offices been so 
rapidly or so correctly conducted. 
But after all, the wellbeing of the 
commonwealth depends on some- 
thing more than the keeping the 
clerks in our public offices at their 
desks. We doubt whether Peel, had 
he been in London instead of at 
Rome at the moment, would have 
given way, as the Duke did, to what 
was more personal feeling than a 
sense of duty on the King’s part. 
And assuming him to have yielded 
in spite of his own better judgment, 
we are confident that he would not 
have dissolved till he had made the 
show at least of attempting to go 
on with the House of Commons as it 
was. For a dissolution is the one 
great card which a Government holds 
in its hands, and to play it before an 
opportunity has been given of ex- 
plaining his policy to the country, is 
not, under any circumstances, a judi- 
cious proceeding in a Minister. The 
deed was done, however, before Peel 
reached London, and nothing re- 
mained for him except to prepare as 
well as he could for the straggle 
which impended. 

We write in no spirit of unkind- 
ness towards the late Sir Robert 
Peel, when we say that the great 
defect in his character, as a public 
man, was the lack of political cour- 
age. Personally, and to a certain 
extent even morally, he was brave 
enough ; but as a politician, he had 
not sufficient confidence either in 
himself, or in the abstract justice of 
opinions of which he had long been 
the champion. His famous Tam- 
worth Manifesto proves this. The 
principles enunciated therein might 
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be correct in themselves; but if 
correct, why did he now, for the first 
time, avow them? The announcement 
of his intention to refurm the Church 
was, in particular, a practical para- 
dox. He had been for many years 
an influential member of a Cabinet 
from which the blots on the Church’s 
scutcheon referred to in that mani- 
festo could not have been hidden. 
Why did he never propose a plan for 
getting rid of these blots? Are we 
to assume that all this while he saw 
more to approve than to condemn in 
these inequalities? or that he pre- 
ferred leaving things as they were to 
the risk of unsettling men’s minds on 
the general subject of property? In 
the latter case, what was it which 
brought about such a change of 
views as he suddenly manifested in 
his letter to the electors of Tamworth ? 
We believe that, to a great extent at 
least, Peel’s change of views was the 
result of fear. He anticipated from 
day to day, under a reformed Parlia- 
ment, such a rade assault upon all 
the old institutions of the country, and 
especially on the Church, as would 
lay them in ruins; and he was desir- 
ous, by anticipating the shock, to 
postpone, if he could not entirely 
avert, its violence. Now in this, as 
experience has shown, he greatly de- 
ceived himself. 

The Whigs of 1835 were no more 
revolutionists than the Tories. The 
had gained by their bill all that they 
desired to gain—such a redistribu- 
tion of influence as rendered them 
more powerful at the hustings than 
their rivals; but they harboured 
no intention of sharing their power 
with the Radicals, or of pandering 
to Radical sympathies, by making 
war upon the Church or the House 
of Lords. On the other hand, the 
Whigs were then, as they are now, Con- 
servative only while in office. Keep 
them there, and with your support 
they are ready to maintain the so- 
cial system as it is; turn them out, 
and then trim your sails, for there is 
a certainty of bad weather. Neither 
Peel nor the heads of the Church un- 
derstood this. He proposed, they 
gladly consented, that he should take 
up the question of Church reform 
rather than leave it to the Whigs, 
from whom they persuaded themselves 
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that worse things would come. And 
so it was with the rest of his political 
progress. If it was based on pure con- 
viction, why did not conviction sooner 
lead to acts? If not arising out 
of pure conviction, to what motive 
must we refer it? The result fell 
far short of his own anticipations 
and those of his friends. The Tam- 
worth Manifesto did not gain over a 
single hostile constituency ; it merely 
wounded their sense of right in many 
of his own more honest supporters. 
He met, in consequence, a Parliament 
still disinclined to accept his leader- 
ship, and he was defeated. 

We have nothing to do with the 
immediate ground of Sir Robert 
Peel’s defeat; it was quite in keep- 
ing with Whig principle at that 
time. A resolution to apply to secu- 
lar purposes a portion of the Church’s 
property in Ireland was carried 
against him, upon which the states- 
man who moved it never, we will 
undertake to say, seriously thought 
of acting. But the manceuvre tes- 
tified to the shortsightedness of the 
policy which placed Conservatism 
ahead of the country, instead of 
leaving the country to put forward 
Conservatism of its own accord. For 
such shortsightedness Peel is not to 
be blamed. He did not conceal, even 
from the Duke, his regret that the 
King had been allowed to dismiss his 
Whig Ministers. These Ministers 
were fast losing their hold upon the 
respect of the country. On the one 
hand, the Radicals charged them with 
abandoning their own principles; on 
the other, moderate men even of 
their own party were disgusted with 
the alliance into which they had en- 
tered with Mr. O’Connell. And their 
financial policy was wretched. <A 
little more forbearance—a year or 
two of continued submission to their 
government—would have filled up 
the measure of discontent out of 
doors, and Sir Robert Peel and his 
friends, untrammelled by pledges, 
would have been lifted on the shoul- 
ders of the people into power. As it 
was, the King’s impatience, and—we 
repeat it—the unlucky absence of 
Peel from England, restored to them 
just so much of popular favour as 
enabled them not only to resume 
office, but to retain it throughout the 
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remainder of William’s reign, and 
during the first years—-and they were 
in every point of view critical years 
—of those of his most gracious and 
beloved successor. 

Never had Peel stood so high as 
during the few months of his first 
occupancy of the Treasury benches; 
his calmness, his moderation, his skill 
in debate, won for him the plandits 
of foes as well as friends. Without 
bating a jot of what was due to him- 
self, he yet exhibited on all occasions 
such deference to the decisions of the 
House, even when they were mani- 
festly unjust, that the very men who 
strove to bear him down looked with 
respect upon their victim, and his 
followers would have laid down their 
lives to sustain bim, In like manner, 
his fall proved to be, so far as he was 
personally concerned, a conspicuous 
triumph. From great towns, as well 
as from counties, addresses of condol- 
ence and respect poured in upon him, 
and in the House many an eye, not 
much used to weep, shed tears. Had 
nature endowed him with a disposi- 
tion more frank—had but his manner 
been more genial—he might have 
become, if ever public man did, 
master of the very wills of his party. 
But no sooner was the struggle over 
than he withdrew again, in a great 
measure, within himself. At public 
meetings he continued to give sage 
counsel, and his hand was felt again 
to restrain; but it was seldom 
open to the grasp, except of a few. 
Now, by wisdom alone neither 
the world nor a political party has 
ever been governed. A_ political 
leader cannot afford to live alone, or 
only with a clique. If he is to reign 
in men’s hearts—and unless he reign 
there, his tenure of power will always 
be uncertain—he must live among 
them. If he is to obtain confidence, 
he must give, or appear to give it. 
We repeat, however, that Peel’s 
management of the Opposition, as a 
body, was admirable. It never again 
committed itself to a false move, be- 
cause it gave itself up without a 
question to his guidance. 

It is well known that one of Peel’s 
first acts, after accepting the King’s 
commission to form a Ministry, was 
to address communications to the 
present Earl of Derby, then Lord 
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Stanley, and to Sir James Graham, 
inviting them to become his col- 
leagues in office. Between their 
views of general policy, and those 
expressed in the Tamworth mani- 
festo, there were, in point of fact, 
no differences; and they had al- 
ready separated themselves, in no 
friendly spirit, from Lord Mel- 
bourne. If they had met Peel's pro- 
posal as it was rendere?d, who can 
tell what the consequences might 
have been? But a scrupulous—may 
we not say a too scrupulous—regard 
to the claims of old connections re- 
strained them; and though they 
never joined in the attacks which 
were made upon the new Minister, the 
support which they gave him was, of 
necessity, feeble and ineffective. Gra- 
dually, however, time and events 
overcame their scruples ; and in op- 
position that union was cemented, 
to which the possession of power by 
one of the parties seeking it had op- 
posed an insuperable obstacle. It 
appeared likewise, as if with their se- 
ceding colleagues the Whigs had 
lost all their administrative talent. 
Ireland became unmanageable ; trade 
grew dull; the foreign policies of 
the country got confused; and year 
by year the revenue continued to fall 
off. 

At last the machine came to a 
dead-lock, and in 1839 Lord Mel- 
bourne resigned. This was a sore 
trial to the Queen, to whom the 
fascinating manners of her Prime 
Minister had greatly endeared him ; 
and who had adopted him, as was 
natural in a lady so young and inex- 
perienced, as her political monitor. 
She sent for the Duke of Wellington, 
however, who advised, as he had 
done in 1835, that the formation of 
& new Ministry should be assigned 
to Sir Robert Peel. And here let 
us not omit to vindicate Peel from 
the party charge, which M. Guizot has 
been so unwise as to reiterate, that 
he outraged the Queen’s sense of per- 
sonal dignity by demanding that all 
the places in the household should 
be filled up by him. He did nothing 
of the sort. He found that Lord 
Melbourne had placed about her Ma- 
jesty two ladies—one the sister, the 
other a near relative of two of the 
retiring Ministers; and knowing how 


impossible it would be for her Ma- 
jesty to hinder these ladies from ac- 
quiring information, the communica- 
tion of which to the political enemies 
of the Cabinet could not but prove 
inconvenient, Peel respectfully re- 
quested permission to replace them 
by avy others whom her Majesty 
might be pleased to select. This 
was not only a constitational, but it 
was, towards her Majesty personally, 
a delicate proposal. While it re- 
moved a probable source of embar- 
rassment trom before the Queen as 
well as from before her Ministers,. it 
ruptured no ancient tie of personal 
affection ; because, as it happened, 
both ladies had received their appoint- 
ments only within a brief interval ; 
and Peel did not presume to name 
the persons by whom they were to 
be succeeded. Bat the ladies took 
fire. They spoke to their relatives, 
their relatives spoke to Lord Mel- 
bourne, and Lord Melbourne to the 
Queen ; a step unbecoming in one 
who was no longer the Queen’s con- 
fidential adviser,—and doubly so be- 
cause of the animus which dictated 
his appeal. The consequences are 
well known. Her Majesty -refused 
to part with her two ladies of the 
bed-chamber ; and the Whigs, by a 
manceuvre—perhaps the most dis- 
creditable to which public men ever 
lent themselves—came back again for 
a brief interval into place. 

But nothing could save them. One 
blunder led to another. The addition 
of five per cent. to the assessed taxes 
failed to bring up the revenue to the 
expenditure ; and fresh loans only 
rendered each annual deficiency more 
startling. At last they were beaten 
on a vote of want of confidence; and 
the dissolution which they tried gave 
them a House of Commons which 
took the earliest opportunity of de- 
claring against them by a majority of 
ninety. 

The history of Peel’s second Ad- 
ministration is of such recent date 
that we do not consider it necessary 
to enter atall into its details. Never 
since Pitt, in 1784, achieved his 
great triumph over an adverse Par- 
liament, hada British minister made 
himself so completely master of the 
House of Commons and of the coun- 
try. His Cabinet, too, comprised 
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some of the ablest men of the age. In 
the House of Lords, the Duke, Lord 
Lyndhurst, and Lord Aberdeen were 
supreme; in the Commons, Lord 
Stanley and Sir James Graham were 
well supported by Mr. Goulburne, 
Sir Henry Hardinge, and Sir William 
Follet. Behind these were coming on 
such men as Sydney Herbert, William 
Gladstone, Lord Lincoln now Duke 
of Newcastle, and Mr. Cardwell ; 
while Disraeli, Sir John Pakington, 
and other chiefs of the present 
Conservative party, were ready to 
serve, and did for a time serve 
faithfully, though too little, as the 
event has shown, consulted and 
brought forward. What a game 
was in Peel's hands! did he play it 
well? 

The new Ministers had not held 
many Cabinet meetings ere the 
faintest symptoms of disunion began 
to show itselfamong them. The Duke 
of Buckingham, then the acknow- 
ledged head of the agricultural in- 
terest, suddenly retired. He assigned 
no reason for the step, and the Con- 
servatives abstained from pressing 
for any; being, indeed, the more re- 
conciled to his loss that Sir Edward 
Knatchbull, also one of the leaders of 
the country party, held office. Still 
there was the slightest possible mis- 
giving, which, however, did not cast 
a shade over the first meeting of the 
House under the leadership of Peel ; 
and when he made his masterly 
statement, proposing a small income- 
tax, a modification of the Corn Laws, 
and an obviously wise revision of the 
commercial code of the country, he 
was listened to with breathless atten- 
tion, and carried even the staunchest 
of the Protectionists along with him. 
Once more let us be permitted to 
guard ourselves against misappre- 
hension. The wisdom of Peel’s com- 
mercial and economical policy we 
are not going to question, he may 
have been substantially right in 
everything which he proposed ; but 
we believe that the immense suc- 
cess which attended his first endea- 
vours as a Minister proved fatal to 
himself, and ruined the great Conser- 
vative party. Never communicative, 
even when he felt that there was 
need to conciliate, he grew, on the 
strength of his parliamentary ma- 
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jorities, all but insolent. We doubt 
whether he took his colleagues in the 
Cabinet into his entire confidence ; 
we know that he never condescended 
to feel the pulses even of the most 
eminent of his supporters out of the 
Cabinet on any measure till it was 
proposed. His reserve became more 
marked every day, and the very 
tone of his correspondence with old 
friends changed. Yet it would be 
greatly to belie him if it were as- 
sumed that he was destitute of feeling 
all the while, or despised sympathy. 
The favoured few who had constant 
access to him, always spoke of him 
with warm affection ; and it is in- 
dicative both of his wisdom and of his 
generosity, that he encouraged young 
statesmen especially to coine about 
him. Why are Gladstone, Sidney 
Herbert, the Duke of Newcastle, Mr. 
Cardwell, Peelites to the back-bone 
at this day? Beeause Peel saw more 
of them in later days, and conversed 
with therm more freely than with any 
other persons, his oldest friend Goul- 
burne not excepted. 

If Peel over-rode many prejudices 
in the imposition of a property-tax 
and his revision of the tariff, he gain- 
ed the entire approval of the more 
thoughtful in both sections of the 
empire by his vigorous proceed- 
ings against O’Connell. The monster 
meetings, and the language used at 
them, had become intolerable ; and 
Peel, believing both to be illegal, put 
the law in force. No insurrection 
followed the arrest, the condemna- 
tion, or the imprisonment of the agita- 
tor; and though subsequently released 
by the decision on appeal of the House 
of Lords, O’Connell ceased ever after 
to be a dangerous member of society. 
Peel’s foreign policy, likewise, under 
the judicious management of Lord 
Aberdeen, was most successful. Once 
only the friendly relations between 
this country and France were impe- 
rilled ; but moderation on both sides 
overcame the difficulty, and peace was 
maintained. In India and in China 
he redeemed the blunders of his pre- 
decessors, and the finances of the 
country righted themselves, Yet mis- 
chief was brewing both within the 
House and without. 

We do not think that the memo 
of Sir Robert Peel derives muc 
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benefit from the publieation of the 
volume which professes to explain 
his proceedings and the motives for 
them, on the question of the repeal of 
the Corn Laws. The truth we be- 
lieve to be, that before the Anti-Oorn- 
Law League had attained the di- 
mensions to which it eventually 
reached, Peel was at heart a tho- 
rough free-trader. We believe, also, 
that he was restrained from moving 
more rapidly in the direction of free 
trade rather by respect for the pre- 
judices of others, than through any 
misgivings in himself. Now his 
duty under such circumstances was 
obvious, and he ought at all risks to 
have gone through with it. His party 
had raised him to power — most 
of them, but not all, because they be- 
lieved, or persuaded themselves to 
believe, that he was an anti-Free- 
trader. He ought to have seized 
the earliest opportunity of calling the 
more influential among them to- 
gether, and explaining that Conser- 
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and ultimately to throw out the Mi- 
nistry ; and the Ministers themselves 
helped to play their game. Peel’s 
relaxation of the Oorn Laws had 
alarmed the Oonservatives, without 
satisfying their rivals. Sir Edward 
Knatchbull withdrew from the Ca- 
binet, and the loss of an honest, if 
not a very able man, was rendered 
more serious because of the suspi- 
cions which attached toit. Personal 
feeling, likewise, began to work. 
There was antagonism instead of 
sympathy between Peel and Disraeli ; 
and Disraeli was not a man to be 
drawn through any cause into hosti- 
lity without detriment to the party 
which provoked him. It is but fair 
to add, that the House of Commons, 
under the  supercilious treatment 
which it received from the Govern- 
ment, showed frequent symptoms of 
impatience. Peel carried his Bank 
Charter Act by an immense majority 
in both Houses; yet of those who 
voted for him, not a few complained 


vatism did not mean the mainten-¢ that he had scarcely condescended to 


ance of high duties on foreign corn, 
or the exclusion from the English 
market of any article fabricated 
abroad. Had he adopted this course, 
we are as confident as we can be of 
anything, that if he failed to carry 
the party along with him, at least 
he would have escaped the charge 
of treachery and the bitterness to 
which it gave rise. For the wildest 
advocate of the agricultural leaders 
at that time implied no more than 
that the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
if effected, should certainly be fol- 
lowed by the repeal of all laws which 
gave protection to British manufac- 
tures, 

Peel was not politically courageous 
enough to follow this line. He had 
so often stood forward as the chan- 
pion of Protection, that he was afraid 
to acknowledge to his adherents 
that his views were changed. He 
therefore preferred wearing the mask 
a little longer, and trusted to the 
chapter of accidents for a convenient 
moment to lay it aside. Meanwhile 
the Anti-Corn Law League grew more 
formidable from day to day; and the 
Whigs, according to their wont in 
such cases, joined the agitators. 
Their motive was obvious enough. 
They desired to harass, to weaken, 


point out the circumstances which 
rendered this measure necessary. His 
next proposal, to replace the annual 
grant to the Oollege of Maynooth by 
& permanent endowment, was not so 
well received. It was ushered in by 
a speech which gave mortal offence 
to advanced Protestants, almost all 
of whom sat behind him, and which 
was applauded by the Whigs, be- 
cause, as they affirmed, it expressed 
their views, not his, on the subject. 
From the benches in Peel’s rear were 
heard, for the first time, strains of 
sarcasm as well as of reproach. He 
was pronounced to be a great parlia- 
mentary middle-man—a man who 
bamboozles one party and plunders 
the other, till, having obtained a po- 
sition to which he is not entitled, he 
cries out, “ Let us have no party 
questions, but fixity of tenure.” 

It is hard to say which galled Peel 
the most—the opposition of a large 
section of his own followers, or the 
patronising support which he received 
from Lord John Russell and the 
Whigs. He saw, likewise, with more 
of regret than surprise, that the feel- 
ing out of doors was against him. Nor 
did he redeem his position, whatever 
benefit he may have conferred upon 
the State, by establishing in Ireland 
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what Sir Robert Inglis denounced 
as “ Godless Colleges.” Partly, per- 
haps, on this account, partly because 
he had sentiment, if not justice, on 
his side, Lord Ashley succeeded in 
carrying against the Government an 
important amendment on the bill 
for regulating the hours of Jabour in 
the factories. This was more than 
Sir Robert Peel could bear. He 
threatened to resign. The Oonser- 
vatives were neither so far irritated as 
to desire this, nor weak enough to be- 
lieve that, as yet, they could go on 
without him. The vote was therefore 
rescinded. But when the same tactics 
were tried again under similar cir- 
cumstances, on a question affecting 
the sugar duties, the issues proved less 
satisfactory. The House felt that it 
was treated disrespectfully. Mr. Dis- 
raeli expressed his own sentiments, 
and the sentiments of many others, 
in a tone which wounded, if it failed 
to convince; and Peel, affecting to 
despise what he could not but _per- 
ceive to be very damaging both to 
himself and to his supporters, de- 
clined to reply. It was evident to 
the most casual observer that thie 
Conservatives were breaking up into 
two camps; that, though still allied, 
they were no longer a homogeneous 
body; and that, if this system of 
sharp attack on the one side, and 
ostentatious contempt on the other, 
were continued, the allies would soon 
separate, if they did not turn their 
arms against each other. 

We are of opinion that the Anti- 
Corn-Law agitators, though they 
never avowed it, took renewed heart 
from the contemplation of this 
schism, and that Peel’s budget of 
1845, excellent as in the main it 
was, greatly strengthened their hands. 
He retained both the income-tax and 
the duty on forei n corn, while he 
reduced the duties on sugar, raw 
cotton, coal for export, and glass, 
and liberated entirely 430 minor ar- 
ticles—among which were drugs, in- 
cluding arsenic and other poisons. 
The press, and especially the Zimes, 
which had for some time wavered, 
now ranged itself on the side of the 
League. “ While our bread is taxed,” 
it was said, “ arsenic is admitted duty 
free; so that if we cannot have food 
at the natural price, we may have 
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poison on moderate terms. . . , 
Bones of cattle are liberated from 
duty, but the flesh upon them re- 
mains subject to the landlord’s tax; 
foreign animals are allowed to fur- 
nish us with everything but meat— 
free admission is granted to their 
bones, their hides, their hair, their 
hoofs, their horns, their tails—to 
everything but their flesh, which is 
precisely the part of which we stand 
most in need. Feathers, flock, and 
flower-rovts for beds, have won the 
fuvour of the Premier; but flocks of 
sheep continue under the appropriate 
protection of the Duke of Richmond,” 
In like manner, the distinction main- 
tained by him between slave-grown 
and other sugars furnished Mr. Mac- 
aulay with an opening for one of his 
most successful outpourings of irony. 
All this irritated Peel, because it 
seemed to give satisfaction, rather 
than the reverse, to a large section 
of his professed adherents, They 
disliked his measures for reasons the 
very opposite of those which insured 
to them the hostility of the Times 
and of Mr. Macaulay, yet they made 
no secret of the pleasure with which 
they read the stinging articles which 
appeared in the one, and listened to 
the diatribes of the other. Who can 
hesitate, with such evidence before 
him, to believe that the severance of 
Peel’s views from those of the old 
Tory party was already complete, and 
that the repeal of the Corn Laws 
only anticipated by a brief space the 
rupture of all political connection be- 
tween thei which had become sooner 
or later inevitable? 

Things were in this state when the 
potato-blight began to show itself, 
creating every where a degree of panic 
for which there was no just reason. 
Not that the misfortune was a light 
one; far from it. In Ireland espe- 
cially, where the mass of the popula- 
tion depended for subsistence upon 
the potato, such a failure of the crop 
as threatened could not but be at- 
tended with the greatest inconveni- 
ence. Yet more than inconvenience 
would probably not have been expe- 
rienced, had the Government acted 
with becoming energy on the occa- 
sion; for it is a curious fuct, that 
in Great Britain and in Ireland, at 
this time, there was corn enough in 
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bond to feed the whole population 
of the former section of the empire 
for many months. It was quite 
within the province of the Minister, 
as soon as the first indications of 
famine appeared, to permit, by order 
in Council, the liberation of this 
corn, or any portion of it, and to 
suspend, if need were, the opera- 
tion of the Corn Laws themselves. 
Or better still, it was competent to 
the Cabinet, without any interference 
with these laws, to make such ad- 
vances from the Treasury as would 
have sufficed to keep the Irish pea- 
santry employed on profitable work, 
and so prevented them from starving. 
For either proceeding, under the cir- 
cumstances, an act of indemnity 
would have certainly been obtained. 
Unfortunately, however, the Execu- 
tive Government shrank from both 
courses. The former appeared to Sir 
Robert Peel’s colleagues too hazard- 
ous. They were apprehensive that 
the suspension of the Corn Laws in 
any shape would amount to a re- 
peal ; for who, on the reassembling 
of Parliament, would venture to pro- 
pose their reimposition? To the lat- 
ter Peel himself was opposed. He did 
not choose to incur the responsibility 
of contracting a public debt in order 
to retain a tax on corn. And so, for 
lack of unanimity among the mem- 
bers of the Administration, events 
were left to take their course, and 
thousands of persons died of hunger 
in a country which overtlowed with 
wealth, and had its granaries burst- 
ing with corn. But we are antici- 
pating. 

We are not going to write a de- 
tailed history of the years 1845 
and 1846—of the stormy debates 
which characterised the progress of 
the parliamentary sessions; or of 
the diatribes written and spoken, 
which disturbed the public mind out 
of doors—Sir Robert Peel’s steady 
refusal to grant the committee for 
which Mr. Cobden applied, Mr. Cob- 
den’s speech, Mr. Sidney Herbert's 
reply, and Mr, Disraeli’s rejoinder, are 
probably fresh in the recollection of 
the majority of our readers. They 
were alike indicative of -change in 
the political horizon, which the most 
careless could not fail to observe; 
and the change, so foreshadowed, 
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was not slow in making itself felt. 
The sliding-scale was maintained 
against the attacks of Mr. Villiers 
and the entire Whig and Free-trade 
party ; but it was maintained amid 
an ominous silence on the part of 
the Minister. It subsequently came 
out that already, before the potato 
disease had developed itself, the 
Minister was convinced of the im- 
policy of Corn Laws in any shape, 
Why did he not then, if not before, 
make a frank avowal of principle to 
his followers? Because it was then 
too late. Angry passions were roused 
on all sides, which no amount of 
frankness now could have availed to 
appease, , 
At last, on the 9th of August, 
Parliament was prorogued. The 
summer had been wet and cold, and 
the weather still continued inclement. 
The promise of the harvest was, in 
every respect, a bad one; and all 
over Europe the same evil report 
was heard. Still the Corn Laws re- 
mained unchanged, the House of 
Commons having refused to substi- 
tute for the sliding-scale a fixed duty, 
first of 8s., next of 5s. per quarter. 
There was fierce agitation in Man- 
chester, Birmingham, and in Lon- 
don; and suddenly, on the 22d of 
November, Lord John Rassell’s me- 
morable letter to his constituents 
made its appearance. It was the last 
straw which broke the camel’s back. 
It enunciated to the public opinions 
which Sir Robert Peel was endea- 
vouring at this very time to recom- 
mend to his colleagues for adoption. 
On the 25th the Cabinet met, and the 
question of a suspension of the Corn 
Laws, with a view to their ultimate 
repeal, was debated; but Peel could 
not carry a majority with him. Not 
even the reluctant consent of the 
Duke to follow his guidance could 
prevail upon more than Lord Aber- 
deen, Sir James Graham, and Mr. 
Sidney Herbert to vote with him. 
On the 8th of December, therefore, 
Peel sent in his resignation to the 
Queen, accompanied by a letter, con- 
cerning the fitness of which, in every 
point of view, grave doubts may be 
entertained. For not only were all 
his own opinions on the question of 
repeal stated, but a sort of history 
was given of the discussions in Cabi- 
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net, which prevented his acting on 
these opinions. And then the writer 
added—“ Your Majesty can, if you 
think fit, make this communication 
known to the Minister who, as suc- 
cessor to Sir Robert Peel, may be 
honoured by your Majesty’s confi- 
dence.” In other words, “I am desir- 
ous, not only that your Majesty should 
yourself have a perfect knowledge of 
all these circumstances, but that 
you should make them known to the 

inister who, as my successor, may 
be honoured by your Majesty’s conti- 
dence.” It was this indirect request 
to the Sovereign that she would ex- 
plain to his successor the differences 
in her Cabinet, and the causes of 
them, which gave to Sir Robert Peel’s 
letter its somewhat equivocal cha- 
racter ; for it not only broke up the 
Conservative Administration, a cata- 
strophe which was, perhaps, insepar- 
able just then from the resignation 
of Peel himself, but it rendered the 
formation of any other Ministry 
not pledged to a repeal of the 
Corn Laws impossible. Now, if it be 
conceded that the repeal of the Corn 
Laws was a measure of such impor- 
tance that only by passing it the 
constitution could be _ preserved, 
then no fault can be found with a 
Conservative Minister for preferring 
to the life of the party of which he 
was at the head, the life of the con- 
stitution itself. But surely on no 
other or lighter grounds—on no 
grounds of mere expediency, or 
convenience, or even of the balance 
of fiscal good to the country over 
fiscal evil—can an act be founded 
which destroyed at a blow all con- 
fidence between man and man, if it 
did not take away all faith in the 
sincerity and honour of public men 
in general. 

But we have not yet done with 
Sir Robert Peel’s inconsistencies in 
this matter. After throwing the 
game, as it were, into the hands of 
the Whigs, he would not allow them 
to win it. As if it had been his 
object not merely to throw out, but 
to destroy the Tory party, he insisted 
on doing himself, as a Tory Minister, 
what, by a little cordial co-opera- 
tion as a private member of Parlia- 
ment, he could have enabled the 
Whigs to effect far better. What 
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were his motives? Was he influ- 
enced by pure love of country? Or 
did he desire to have his own name 
associated with a fiscal arrangement 
which he had learned to regard with 
a species of political idolatry? Or 
was anger towards the party, from 
which of late he had soffered so 
many personal mortifications, busy 
within him? People will answer 
these questions according to the 
general estimate which they form 
of the character of the man. For 
ourselves, we are free to confess 
that we believe Peel to have been 
under the pressure, not of any one 
feeling, but of many, on this occasion. 
And we believe, further, looking not 
only to his own reputation and influ- 
ence, but to the best interests of the 
country, which he sincerely loved, 
that he committed even a greater 
mistake in preventing the formation 
of Lord John’s Government, than he 
did when he compelled the members 
of his own Administration to ship- 
wreck both themselves and their 
party, by speaking and voting at 
his pleasure in the teeth of their long- 
cherished and still avowed convic- 
tions. 

It will be seen that in handling 
this delicate matter we have care- 
fully avoided expressing any opinion 
of our own on the abstract question 
of Corn Laws, as part of the com- 
mercial system of this country. If 
protective duties affecting human 
food be mischievous, then as the 
original enactment of Corn Laws 
was a blunder, so their repeal, as 
soon as the public mind was pre- 
pared for it, became a duty ; and if a 
duty, then it was right to go through 
with it at all hazards. But the style 
of oratory which prevailed at the 
time, the determination to connect 
repeal with the Irish famine, was 
the merest claptrap. As a remedy 
for the evil in question, the repeal of 
the Corn Laws was quite worthless. 
All that could be done to feed the 
Irish was already done befvre the 
question came under discussion in 
Parliament. First the general public, 
and then the Government, acknow- 
ledged the necessity of prompt 
action, and money was raised, and 
committees of relief formed, which 
purchased Indian-corn, and brought 
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food within the reach of those who, 
being without money of their own, 
were just as little able to buy cheap 
bread as dear. Nor is this all. It 
was impossible, in the nature of things, 
that Sir Robert Peel’s great measure 
could have any effect on the condi- 
tion of Ireland. The duties on foreign 
corn were not removed at once. The 
law, on the contrary, settled that they 
should go through a gradual process 
of diminution, which was to reach 
the point of extinction after three 
years; and three years of continued 
famine, assuming that the Corn Laws 
were in any measure the causes of it, 
would have been just as fatal to 
the generation made subject to it as 
thirty years. The Irish famine was 
a telling card in the hands of Mr. 
Cobden and the League. Mr. Fox 
and his friends made the best use of 
it. But such reasonings as these 
ought not to have had any weight 
with statesmen of Sir Robert Peel's 
calibre; and, in spite of his own 
declarations to the contrary, we bave 
great difficulty in believing that they 
had any weight with Sir Robert him- 
self. 

There seems*no reason any longer 
to doubt, that when, in 1842, Peel 
introduced his first modifications 
into the tariff, he looked to the 
ultimate triumph of the principles of 
free trade as a mere question of time. 
The famous letter to the merchants 
of an obscure town in the north of 
Germany, indicates as much; and all 
his proceedings, subsequently to the 
arrangements therein referred to, cor- 
roborate that testimony. It is clear, 
also, that he contemplated the sub- 
stitution, to a considerable extent, of 
direct for indirect taxation, as a per- 
manent fiscal arrangement. Whether 
he was right or wrong in adopting 
these views, is not the question now 
before us; but, looking both to his 
own past and his own future, he was, 
in our opinion, decidedly wrong in 
the mode by which he endeavoured 
to carry them into effect. Never 
was Minister more popular, never 
had Minister more power than he 
to bend the opinions of others to his 
own, had he set about the operation, 
on his first assumption of office, in a 
right spirit. There was such a feel- 
ing of triumph in 1842, such a sense 
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of relief from the burthen of Whig 
misrule, that men were ready to take 
up and to lay down almost any poli- 
tical opinions at his bidding. Pitt 
or Canning, circumstanced as he then 
was, would have done all that he 
did, and more too, yet carried the 
best wishes of his adherents along 
with bim. Pitt or Canning would 
have had no needless reserve in any 
of his dealings. Their steps in ad- 
vance would have been taken gradu- 
ally, and never without previous 
communication with their supporters. 
They would have satisfied the most 
incredulous that the constitution of 
1832 could not be worked on the 
same principles with the constitution 
of 1822; and by representing each 
concession as an experiment, they 
might, and probably would, have been 
allowed to follow the bent of their 
own inclinations to the end, Bat 
Peel was incapable of this. He could 
not unbend, or open his mind even to 
those immediately about him. He 
would not condescend to argue the 
ropriety of schemes which his de- 
iberate judgment approved, except 
in the House of Commons. For 
him, therefore, to cajole, so to speak, 
the great Tory party into doing 
right, was constitutionally impos-. 
sible. Hence every act of his, even 
when its abstract wisdom might be 
admitted, gave offence. Nobody 
likes to be taken by surprise, even 
once: to be taken by surprise time 
after time, and time after time to 
have the mortification of eating his 
own words, or outraging his own 
prejudices, becomes in the end an 
intolerable bondage. The Tories 
could not bear it. 

But another course was open to 
Peel. He could not fail to perceive, 
from what followed the endowment 
of Maynooth and the second revision 
of the tariff, that the confidence of 
the party in their leader was gone. 
All his services during the years of 
opposition seemed to be forgotten, 
and ominous murmurs referring to 
the treason, as it was called, of 1829, 
were again heard. So early, indeed, 
as the opening of the session of 1845, 
he had been plainly told that he 
was betraying the Parliament which 
brought him into power, and that a 
Conservative Government under his 
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guidance was an organised hypo- 
crisy. He had no right, after this, to 
keep his place at the head of the 
Tory party. Then, and not one day 
later, he should have announced, at 
all events to the rest of the Cabinet, 
his purpose of repealing the Corn 
Laws ; and if he failed to carry them 
along with him, he ought to have 
retired from office. But here, again, 
the defects in Peel’s character as a 
politician proved too strong for him. 
He seems never to have understood 
the importance, in a free State, of 
fidelity to party; fidelity, not in the 
sense which is too often applied to 
the term—viz., a blind adherence to 
opinions once expressed—but fidelity 
implying tenderness for the personal 
feelings and due respect for the judg- 
ments of those with whom we act. 
Though far from adopting M. Guizot’s 
estimate either of the general merits 
or demerits of the subject of his 
panegyric, we entirely assent to the 
truth of the following observations :— 

“This judicious politician,” he says, 
‘this skilful tactitian, this consummate 
financier, this reasoner who had so mar- 
vellous a knowledge of party, this ora- 
tor who was often so eloquent, and 
always so powerful, did not know how 
to live on intimate terms with his party, 
to imbue them beforehand with his 
ideas, to animate them with his spirit, 
to associate them with his designs as 
well as with his successes, with the 
workings of his mind as well as with 
the chances of his fortune. He was 
cold, taciturn, and solitary in the midst 
of his army, and almost equally so in 
the midst of his staff. It was his maxim 
that it was better to make concessions 
to his enemies than to his friends, The 
day came when he had to demand great 
concessions from his friends—not for 
himself, for he sought none, but for the 
public interest, which he had warmly 
at heart. He found them cold in their 
turn, not prepared to yield, and strang- 
ers to the transformations which he had 
himself undergone. He was not in a 
position to make them share his views, 
and to bring them to a necessary com- 
promise.” 


And yet tlis man was, in all the 
relations of private life, amiable and 
excellent—a true and devoted hus- 
band, an affectionate father, a liberal 
patron of the arts, a hearty promoter 
of all that had a tendency to better 
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the condition of others. No doubt, 
even in his private virtues he was 
still Sir Robert Peel. He could not 
grant a small endowment to a book- 
club in Tamworth, without annexing 
to it conditions which marked him 
as the benefactor. He turned the 
first sod on the opening of the Trent 
Valley line of railway with the same 
verbosity which characterised his 
establishment of one of those eccle- 
siastical structures which, after him 
and his bill, are still called the “ Peel 
Parishes.” Hospitable and kind, he 
was yet shy even in his own house; 
and in thé houses of others he seemed 
to shrink from close communion with 
any one. We have seen him, when 
we were guests together in the same 
mansion, sit, of an evening, quite 
apart from the rest of the company, 
and read; and that, too, though the 
company consisted, in part at least, 
of the very persons with whom he 
lived on terms of the closest inti- 
macy. Such a man ought to have been 
an aristocrat. With talents of a very 
high order, with great knowledge, 
great caution, great experience, he 
was not fit to be an English Minister. 
His policy may have ‘been—whatever 
be the measure taken of it—benefi- 
cial in no common degree to the 
country; but it was carried through 
at such an expense of lacerated affec- 
tions and broken political ties, that 
it may admit of a question whether 
the good received has not been se- 
cured at too costly a price. 

We need not go on with this sketch. 
Having baffled Lord John, Peel re- 
sumed office, and carried, as is well 
known, with the support of the 
Whigs, his great measure, against 
the voices of two-thirds of his own 
party. He could not expect to 
escape, in doing so, the censure of 
those who charged him with having 
betrayed them. It was poured upon 
him, and upon the rest of the Minis- 
ters, with no sparing band, and in 
terms which the heat of the moment 
might in some degree palliate, but 
which admits of no deliberate justi- 
fication. All sober-minded men, not 
thrown into th vortex of the whirl- 
pool, regretted this violence at the 
time; all, even the more prominent 
actors in the scene, regret it now. 
Bat surely there is, or ought to be, 
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an end of angry feeling. To Sir 
Robert’s Peel’s merits, after the sad 
accident which removed him from 
among us, none bore more willing 
testimony than those who, in 1846, 
cut him most deeply with their irony. 
And surely, when the brother of the 
statesman so abused finds it possible 
to act again with them, not in the 
House only but in the Cabinet, it ill 
becomes the friends of that statesman, 
no matter how attached, to stand upon 
their old grudges. 

Sir Robert carried his repeal of the 
Corn Laws, and five weeks afterwards, 
on the 25th of June, proposed the se- 
cond reading of a bill for the repres- 
sion of acts of violence and disorder 
in Ireland. He had been supported 
on the first reading, which came on 
before the Corn Bill was proposed, by 
a majority of 149 votes; he now 
found, as indeed he expected to do, 
the great bulk of these ready to op- 
pose him. The Conservative party, 
under the guidance of Lord George 
Bentinck, gave free scope to their 
indignation; and, for the avowed 
purpose of avenging themselves on 
the Minister, threw out the bill by a 
majority of 73 votes. Sir Robert 
took the defeat with calmness and 
dignity : not one angry word escaped 
him. He waited in the House till 
the result of the division was an- 
nounced, and then, amid profound 
silence, withdrew. There was no 
cheering on either side. The Con- 
servatives knew that the victory 
which they had won would not, in 
its results, work them good. The 
Whigs and Radicals, conscious that 
no share of the merits of success be- 
longed to them, showed little glad- 
ness and no disposition to triumph. 
Yet at this very moment both parties 
heard that Peel’s foreign policy was 
crowned with success, and that the 
differences which had threatened at 
one time to plunge England and 
America into a war were reconciled. 

From the day of his resignation 
of office, up to that on which the 
fatal accident occurred to him, Peel 
maintained, or endeavoured to do so, 
an independent position in the House 
of Commons. Generally speaking, 
he gave his support to Lord John 
Russell’s Administration. He aided 
the Government to get rid of the 
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Navigation Laws, to introduce poor- 
laws into Ireland, and to ca 
through, in 1847, a Coercion Bill 
similar in its details to that which 
they had enabled the angry Tories 
to throw out in 1846. In a like 
spirit he supported the increased 
grant which Lord John proposed for 
education; and not only voted, but 
spoke in favour of a bill for the ad- 
mission of Jews into Parliament. It 
seemed, indeed, as if now at length 
he felt himself free to follow the 
promptings of his own judgment. 
Finally, he suggested the adoption of 
a measure, which the Government 
first resisted, but which it afterwards 
took up and carried through—the 
establishment of the Encumbered 
Estates Court, which has done more 
to remedy the worst social evils of 
Ireland than al] the other laws which 
Parliament has passed since the 
union of the two legislatures, All this 
was directly at variance with the 
rigid obstructiveness for which his 
enemies had laboured to give him 
credit, and it very much increased 
the hostility of the more prejudiced 
among his former supporters. Yet 
it was quite in accord with the whole 
turn of his mind. ‘“ Robert,” his 
father is reported to have said, “ has 
a great deal of the Whig in him; he 
must be carefully trained to become 
a Tory.” Certainly, if by Whig the 
old man meant a statesman of large 
views on all questions not affecting 
the principles of the constitution, he 
was right; but according to our 
reading of the expression, it applies 
rather to Tories than to Whigs—cer- 
tainly to Tories of the school of Pitt, in 
which Peel had been carefully edu- 
cated, 

So public matters went on, Peel 
holding himself aloof from any con- 
nection with the Whigs, though 
generally supporting them in their 
home policy, when the Don Pacifico 
question arose, and Lord Palmer- 
ston’s treatment of the little help- 
less kingdom of Greece gave of- 
fence to France, and was condem- 
ned by more than the Tory party 
in England. Under the er- 
ship of Lord Stanley, the House of 
Lords passed upon it a formal vote 
of censure, and in the House of Com- 
mons there was every disposition to 
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repeat the blow. But the cata:- 
trophe of a change of Ministers, 
which nobody in truth desired, was 
prevented by the co-operation with 
the cabinet of Mr. Roebuck and the 
Radicals. The learned gentleman 
moved that “ the principles on which 
the foreign policy of her Majesty’s 
Government has been regulated, 
have been such as are calculated to 
maintain the honour and dignity of 
this country, and in times of unex- 
ampled difficulty, to preserve peace 
between England and the various 
nations of the world.” This was a de- 
claration which wounded Sir Robert 
Peel’s sensitive nature. He accept- 
ed it, as bringing the foreign policy of 
past Governments, of many of which 
he had been himself a member, into 
unfavourable comparison with that of 
the present Government ;‘and towards 
the close of the debate he rose to 
protest against its adoption. He 
was listened to with breathless at- 
tention—for neither section of the 
House knew which side he was go- 
ing to espouse; and in spite of all 
that men said and affected to believe, 
his moral influence, both in Parlia- 
ment and out of it, had never been 
more commanding than at that mo- 
ment. When, therefore, he declared, 
“T will state the grounds upon which 
I protest against the resolution, the 
carrying of which, I believe, will 
give a false impression with respect 
to the dignity and honour of this 
country, and wiil establish a prin- 
ciple which you cannot put into exe- 
cution without imminent danger to 
the best interests of the country,” 
it is scarcely going too far to say that 
the House was electrified. The Min- 
isters felt that the staff which had so 
long contributed, at least, to support 
them, was gone; while the Conser- 
vatives looked to Peel once more, as 
a far sounder politician and truer 
Englishman and Tory, than the 
strong prejudices to which they 
had of late yielded themselves up, 
permitted them to see that he 
was. 

Ministers carried the resolution, 
however, by a majority of 46 votes. 
It was well that they did. The Op. 
position—broken up into fragments, 
one of which was called a party 
without a leader; another, leaders 


without a party—was by no means in 
a condition to profit by success, had 
it been achieved. But without all 
doubt, the effect of the discussion was 
very materially to abate the bitter- 
ness of the alienation which kept the 
best and wisest of Peel’s old friends 
apart from their old leader. 

The debate of which we have spok- 
en began in the evening of Friday, 
the 28th of June. Daylight had 
come in on Saturday the 29th, when 
Peel quitted the House, satisfied 
with the success which he had 
achieved, and more cheerful in conse- 
quence, than he had appeared to be 
after any other debate since the repeal 
of the Corn Laws. Having rested a few 
hours in bed, he went about noon to 
attend a meeting of the Commission 
which was to arrange for the Great 
Industrial Exhibition of 1851; and 
about five o’clock rode out, attended 
by a groom, to take his usual exer- 
cise in the Park. He was in the act 
of speaking to Miss Ellis, who was 
likewise on horseback, when his 
horse suddenly shied and swerved 
round, and Sir Robert, always a 
loose and rather inelegant rider, 
was thrown violently over the ani- 
mal’s head. A medical gentleman 
from Glasgow happened to be near, 
and with some other persons ran 
immediately to lift him up. Being 
asked whether be were hurt, he re- 
plied, with a heavy groan, “ Yes, 
very much;” and before a carriage 
could be procured, he fainted. In 
this state he was lifted into Mrs. 
Lueas’s carriage, where he soon re- 
covered his senses, and declared him- 
self to be better. But the mortal 
blow was given. He was conveyed 
slowly to his residence in Whitehall 
Gardens, and laid upon a sofa in the 
library. He never quitted that room 
alive. Always, even in health, ner- 
vously sensitive to pain, he would 
not submit to any close examination 
of the nature of his hurts; and when 
his medical attendants had set the 
collar-bone, in which a fracture was 
discovered, he became so irritable 
under the pressure of the bandages 
that they were forced to remove 
them. The consequence was, that 
with all the skill and science of Lon- 
don at his service, he left nature to 
take her course, and died in great 
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ny from congestion of the lung; 
upon which, after all was over, it was 
discovered that a broken rib was 
ressing. 

The outline which we have endea- 
youred in a spirit of perfect impar- 
tiality to sketch, will have conveyed 
to the minds of our readers a more 
accurate view of Sir Robert Peel’s 
character, as it represents itself to 
our minds, than could be given by 
any formal summing up, however 
elaborately and skilfully prepared. It 
would be too much to speak of him 
as one of England’s greatest states- 
men. He possessed little originality 
of mind, and no genius. But he was 
painstaking, able, industrious, unpre- 
judiced, honest in the best sense of 
that term, and incapable of meanness, 
In spite of the pains which were taken 
to settle his opinions in early life, he 
seems never to have wholly surren- 
dered his own judgment to that of 
others. Indeed, his nature was one 
of those which mature themselves 
very slowly, and are therefore open 
to the charge, often very ill-founded, 
of having no fixed principles to guide 
them. How gradual, yet how steady, 
were the advances which he made 
towards the adoption of those views 
of commercial policy which are now 
everywhere in the ascendant. How, 
by little and little, the conviction 
seems to have dawned upon him that 
men’s religious opinions ought not of 
themselves to present any impediment 
to their possession of political power. 
Yet no man of his age cared more for 
the wellbeing of the working classes; 
and it would be to do him great wrong 
were we to question his firm attach- 
ment to the doctrines and discipline 
of the Church of England. Peel’s 
defects were those of temperament 
merely. He was constitutionally shy 
and proud. He could neither give 
nor receive unshackled familiarity. 
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His manner was not a pleasant one, 
either in the House of Commons or 
anywhere else. His anxiety always 
to represent himself as actuated by the 
loftiest motives, and as sacrificing in- 
clination and the ties of friendship to 
duty, amounted to positive Pecksniffi- 
anism, It was this weakness ef tem- 
per, doubtless, which made him resent 
as a wrong done personally to himself 
anything like remonstrance against 
his plans, whether of public policy or 
private patronage. The same may be 
said of his ostentatious rejection of 
titles of honour for his children as well 
as for himself. There is as much of 
snobbishness in the pride which affects 
to despise rank to which it has not 
been born, as in the folly which wor- 
ships rank for its own sake. Peel 
exhibited this weakness in his will, 
and seemed at least to be often under 
its influence in society. He had many 
admirers, therefore, but few friends. 
Still he was a man of whom, with all 
his shortcomings, England has cause 
to be proud ; and whose name will go 
down to posterity among the ablest 
and most disinterested of those who 
have taken the lead in the manage- 
ment of her affairs. 

We cannot conclude without a few 
words about the charming volume 
which has furnished us with the op- 
portunity of writing this paper; it 
cannot fail to be largely and pleasantly 
read. We do not quite agree with 
Sir Lawrence in the estimate which 
he forms of his relative’s character 
and abilities. We think that he has 
considerably under-estimated the lat- 
ter; and we are not quite sure that a 
man so genial as he, could fully appre- 
ciate either the lights or shades in the 
former. But he evidently sat down 
to his task determined not to be car- 
ried away by his feelings, and he has 
produced a work which is as credit- 
able to his heart as to his head. 
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THE ROMANCE OF AGOSTINI. 


A TRUE STORY OF MODERN ROME, 


CHAPTER I, 


“ Maxe haste, then, Teta. The 
child is mad. Must I call the other 
women because thou refusest to obey 
thy mother? What are my lady’s se- 
crets, if she has secrets—the blessed 
Madonna forbid I should say she 
had—to thee? Send for Mariuccia, I 
say. If her Excellency would gossip 
with her foster-sister, is it thy busi- 
ness? Go, child, you weary me. 
Send to Rocca for Mariaccia, and if 
there is anything to be told, she loves 
to talk; be sure she will tell it word 
for word.” 

“ Ah, mamma mia, but what has 
Madame Margherita to do with my 
lady?” said the lively Teta, fixing 
upon her mother her inquisitive black 
eyes; ‘and why did you fetch her in 
such haste? and what is to be done 
with Mariuccia? She is but a villana, 
as all the world knows. My lady 
cares no more for her than I care for 
Chichina in the kitchen. A great lady 
like La Duchessa to gossip with her 
foster-sister!—ah, mother mine, do 
you think Teta believes it? And why, 
then, did you fetch Madame Marghe- 
rita from Rome?” 

“ Madame Margherita is a wise 
woman: she knows what the English 
Forestieri do when they are sick,” said 
the mother, gravely. ‘ Nay, she only 
serves the English strangers, had it 
not been a great lady like ours. Thy 
aunt, Teta, who has been in England, 
went to seek her for my Jady—thou 
knowest very well my lady has been 
ill. Send thou for Mariuccia, and 
hold thy peace —she will be better 
now.” 

** Ah, yes; so they say, ‘she will be 
better now,’” said Teta, satirically ; 
“but why do not the Duke and my 
lady make rejoicings and a great festa 
in Genzaro, as they did when Donna 
Anna was born? Nay, to be sure, 
you will not answer; but one talks in 
the Agostini palace, madre mia, and 
one thinks also. I will send for Mari- 
uccia directly—and do you think she 
will not tell ?” 


So saying, the saucy Teta went 
briskly along the gallery, crossing the 
lines of sunshine from the great win- 
dows—for it was still spring, and the 
sun was bearable—with her white 
muslin apron fluttering, her long ear- 
rings glancing, her gloss of black hair 
shining under the light. The waiting- 
woman looked after her with a gleam 
of maternal vanity, and a sigh of 
more anxious feeling. She was not an- 
noyed by Teta’s curiosity, but it made 
her watch with a little trembling the 
—- of her full-developed Roman 

irl. 

“Ah, Teta is clever,” said the 
mother to herself. ‘I am glad she 
did not go with Donna Anna. Send 
her a safe husband, Madonna mia 
santissima! for to be a cameriera in 
a great family, one must see all and 
say nothing, which would not do for 
my Teta; and Mariuccia, though my 
lady trusts her, is but a cvuntry- 
woman, and loves to talk. These 
peasants will talk of anything if 
their life were on it; but they are so 
far above us, these great ladies—how 
should the Duchessa know who best 
to trust?” 

And sighing over a little disap- 
pointed excellence of her own, the 
Duchess Agostini’s faithful maid went 
into her mistress’s chamber. This 
room was somewhat mysterious at 
present to the other inmates of the 
house. The anteroom which led to 
it was hung close with heavy velvet 
curtains, covering the doors, the floor 
was thickly carpeted, the outer blinds 
closed over the windows. Ooming 
into this close, noiseless, breathless 
apartment, out of the great corridor, 
with its marble pavement and cold 
statues, it was not wonderful that 
the servants of the house were curious 
about the secrets of the further apart- 
ments into which they were not ad- 
mitted. Vincenza, or Cenci, as it 
was common to call her, coming in 
with familiar composure to this ante- 
room, suddenly arrested herself in a 
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ause of horror at the door, and with 
all the disgust and apprehension with 
which English nostrils recognise that 
bugbear of modern life, an evil smell, 
sniffed at the motionless air, which 
was weighted with a faint odour of a 
very different character. The alarmed 
waiting-maid sniffed about the walls 
in anxious search for the secret foe 
which thus betrayed itself. Then she 
got down on her knees, and hunted 
about the corners. At last, catching 
a glimpse of something green and 
white under a table, she pounced 
upon it triumphantly. “ Eccola!” 
cried Cenci; “behold it!” It was 
but an innocent morsel of half-opened 
orange-blossom ; but Cenci dashed 
aside the velvet curtain, and rushed 
to the open window in the gallery, 
from which she could throw it out, 
contemplating suspiciously all the 
time the offending flower. ‘“ An 
enemy has done it,” said the anxious 
waiting-woman, ‘‘to discover our se- 
cret; or, alas, alas! perhaps Teta, my 
thoughtless child! If Madame Mar- 
gherita should have smelt it!—but 
the Madonna be praised, she is Eng- 
lish, and if the Duchessa does not 
know, it will do her no harm. I 
shall hold my peace.” With which 
prudent resolution, Cenci returned 
through the velvet-deafened ante- 
room, and through another vacant, 
muffled apartment, into the citadel 
of the whole—the lady’s chamber. 
A sharp-witted Italian, seeing that 
manceuvre of Cenci’s, and knowing 
the horror which womankind in that 
country entertains of every kind of 
perfume, would speedily have divined 
the secret concealed there. The room 
was partially lighted, one little gleam 
of golden sunshine coming in through 
a slight opening in the green Persian 
blinds which sheltered the centre 
window outside, and was furnished 
with a cold splendour of marble and 
gilding which it needed that sun to 
endue with anything like comfort. 
The roof was painted with an alle- 
gorical picture, the walls were rich 
with festoons of stucco flowers, and 
vast snowy lace curtains drooped 
close over all the windows, subduing 
still further the light which came 
through the closed Persianis. That 
gleam of sunshine, however, illumin- 
ated the central object in the picture 
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carved and gilt with all the splen- 
dours of rococo, nestled among white 
pillows and coverlets, and a world 
of lace, lay a pretty, languid, pale 
woman, with extreme ennui and a 
shade of vexation on her face. She 
was playing her pretty white hand 
over something which lay concealed 
among the coverings on the bed, and 
which an occasional snarl and spring 
betrayed to be a tiny spaniel. Now 
and then a sharp movement of the 
coverlet betrayed the impatience with 
which La Duchessa awaited her reco- 
very. There was nothing visible of 
amusement or occupation about the 
bed—no books, none of those prett 
safety-valves of fancyswork frhich 
suit the feminine subject—no chair 
for a chance visitor, or apparent pos- 
sibility of any such delicious inter- 
lude of gossip. The poor Duchessa 
had nothing in the world to amuse 
her solitude but her waiting-woman 
and her dog. 

Yet there was something else in 
the room which might have been 
supposed more interesting than 
either, but which, an unwelcome in- 
truder condemning her to this relue- 
tant retirement from the world, the 


.Duchess Agostini looked upon with 


anything but love. Sturdily seated 
in an attitude of habit by the low 
wide fireplace, though there was no 
fire, was a little woman of a singu- 
lar equality of dimensions, length 
and breadth being almost identical— 
a little woman with a broad bright 
face, full of importance, fun, and 
intelligence. This fat fairy was 
clothed in robes of grey Roman flan- 
nel, which neutral-coloured material 
could not confer any shadowy soft- 
ening upon her unmistakable sub- 
stance, and held upon her lap a 
silent bundle of white, from out of 
which sometimes flickered, more 
quietly than the tiny black paws of 
its triumphant rival on the bed, an 
infant’s fitful little hand. Except 
that little hand, and the small mass 
of muslin from which it appeared, no 
trace of @aby presence was in the 
room. All silently, and with the in- 
dignation of a nurse and a woman, 
Madame Margherita put the in- 
fant’s tiny wardrobe, with all its ac- 
cessories, out of sight when she had 
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made the noiseless creature’s toi- 
let; and the velvet curtains might 
have been looped aside at the 
Duchessa’s pleasure, for any sound 
which that tiny atom of unwelcome 
flesh and blood ever made. Madame 
Margherita sat by the fireplace look- 
ing over the baby’s head at the vexed 
and indifferent mother. The little 
woman had a woman’s heart in her, 
and was touched with a special com- 
passion for the child which could 
not draw its mother’s attention from 
her pet spaniel, and curiousiy, with 
the instinct of a close unconscious 
observer, watched the lady on the 
bed. What kind of creature was 
she? A woman, one of those called 
the gentler portion of humanity, 
many a time named an angel by ad- 
miring lips—a mother, nay, almost 
a grandmother, young though she 
still was. There she lay, vexed at her 
seclusion, troubled at her burden, an- 
xious to get out of her sight and hands 
the harmless helpless thing she had 
given birth to. Madame Margherita 
watched her narrowly over the baby’s 
dozing sleep. She was a great lady ; 
but the little Irishwoman resented 
deeply the secret birth at which she 
had been called to assist, and, think- 
ing of what her innocent English 
ladies would think of her if they 
knew it, had no softening in her 
eyes to her patient. She watched 
her with a woman’s contempt and 
indignation, not untinctured by pro- 
fessional disgust. To play with that 
ugly little cur, and never so much as 
to look at the child! 

“ Poverino!” said Cenci, coming up 
softly to the bundle of white muslin ; 
“but will it live, think you? It is 
too good for a little child.” 

“Tt will live,” said Madame Mar- 
gherita, indignantly ; “to be sure. If 
it were an heir and a darling, and 
the light of its mother’s eyes, I 
might doubt of it, Cenci; but look 
you here, when death is wished for, 
it does not come.” 

“It is true,” said Cenci, gravely ; 
“but nobody wishes thee dead, thou 
little unhappy one! only “safe, bello 
mio—safe, and out of the way.” 

*“ Ah, Cenci, San Lorenzo would 
be the safest nursery of all; and so 
my lady thinks,” said the English 
nurse; “but I tell you the babe’s 
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well and likely. I must see this 
Mariuccia, however. Of course, she'll 
swaddle up the poor innocent and 
scorn to take a lesson from me; that 
I should have anything to do with a 
baby in swaddling clothes! I am 
sorry to say it, OCenci, for I’ve a 
respect for you and your aunt 
Teta; but the most ignorant, pre- 
judiced, bigoted people I ever set 
eyes on! Well, well, it does not 
matter; but you’ll see this child will 
live.” 

“T daresay Mariuccia will do what 
yon tell her,” said Cenci; “she is 
only a villana—she knows nothing. 
We brought up Donna Anna in the 
modo Inglese, Madame Margherita; 
and my Teta, who is two years older, 
went to her grandmother, and was 
fastened up like a proper child till 
she was of dueage. You are fantastic, 
you Forestieri; when you say a thing 
without knowing, then you will 
never be convinced. Has not my 
Teta straighter limbs and a better 
grace than Donna Anna herself, 
though she is married to a prince? 
But silence—not a word—the Dn- 
chessa will hear.” 

“If the Duchessa did hear, or the 
Holy Father himself, it was a scan- 
dalous business to entice me here,” 
said Madame Margherita, “to assist 
at such a birth—I who am known to 
have nothing to do only with English 
ladies! I shall have nothing to say 
to your aunt Teta, Cenci, another 
time. The old hypocrite! to come 
to me with her tale of Jesu Nazza- 
rino, till I thought it was a work of 
mercy, and not of sin!” 

“ What is that you say, Marghe- 
rita?” asked the Duchessa’s fretful 
voice fromm the bed. 

“Only concerning Cenci’s aunt 
Teta, my lady,” said Madame Mar- 
gherita, changing her tone with pro- 
fessional ease. “I was engaged with 
a lady when she came for me, and 
old Teta did not know where to go; 
so instead of seeking out my hus- 
band, she went home to the Jesu 
Nazzarino and said her prayers; 
then she took him down and set 
him on the table, and abused him 
well. ‘Are you deaf because you're 
old? says she. ‘Ah, Jesu Nazzarino, 
can’t ye hear me? or is it shamming 
ye are? Madame Margherita must 
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come to my lady—Madame Marghe- 
rita must come to La Duchessa. 
Ah, shame on you, Jesu Nazzarino! 
If you do not bring me Madame 
Margherita, I will never pray to you 
any more.’ Then she hung him up 
again, and went out to seek me; but 
Jesu Nazzarino was as deaf as ever. 
So Teta went back and took him 
down again, and set him on the 
table. ‘Ah, Jesu Nazzarino,’ says 
she, ‘Madame Margherita must come 
to my lady. If you will send me 
Madame Margherita, I will offer you 
a candle as thick as my arm; and if 
you will not, I will take you down, 
you old deaf useless thing, and burn 
you in the fire.’ So she went out 
again and found me; for you see, 
my lady, it is good to offer a candle 
to Jesu Nazzarino when you are in 


great need of him; then he does all 
ou say.” 

“Ah, Teta is a charming old 
woman,” cried the Dachessa; * why 
can’t you have Teta here to amuse 
me, Cency? You never think of any- 
thing. Send for her directly, do you 
hear? Ah, by the by, it is as well; 
we will have done with the child first. 
Has Mariuccia come?—go and see if 
she is come, and let her come up 
immediately to fetch the child. Wh 
don’t you go? Margherita, why will 
my servants never do what I tell 
them? Do you speak, for I must 
not be agitated, you know.” 

Saying which, the Duchessa con- 
trolled herself instantaneously, and 
nestled back among the pillows— 
she would not retard her own re- 
covery for half an hour. 


CHAPTER Il. 


That evening the wished-for Ma- 
riuccia made her appearance at the 
Agostini palace. She was in her gala 
dress, as became a woman called to 
the presence of so great a lady as the 
Duchessa; and it was difficult to 
believe that the brown middle-aged 
peasant woman, with her broad 
figure made still broader by the 
projecting boddice of her local cos- 
tume, and the great white handker- 
chief folded over it, was the foster- 
sister and identical in age with the 
delicate and languid beauty secluded 
with so much precaution behind all 
these closed curtains and shut doors. 
Mariuccia was received by Cenci at 
the door of the anteroom, and mys- 
teriously led into the next apart- 
ment, in ordinary times the Duch- 
essa’s dressing-room, Here the wait- 
ing-woman paused, making impres- 
sive Italian signs of silence; for it 
was necessary to inform the stranger 
of the business required of her, before 
admitting her to the great lady’s room. 

“ Hush — there is a baby to be 
nursed and cared for. Thou must 
take it to thy house, and get a nurse 
for it, and bring it up,” said Cenci. 
“Thou canst say it is thy Maria’s 
child.” 

“A baby!” cried Mariuccia, with 
lively gestures of astonishment. 


“Where?—how? Santa Maria!— 
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what luck has dropped such a wind- 
fall here?” 

“Eh! what can one say ?—there it 
is, the unhappy one,” said Cenci, 
shrugging her shoulders, “La Dach- 
essa will give thee her own instruc- 
tions; and there is Madame Marghe- 
rita, the English nurse, will have it 
dressed in the modo Inglese. These 
Forestieri are pleased with nothing 
that is not done in their own way.” 

“ Nay, I will take the child if the 
Duchessa says so,” said Mariuccia ; 
“but I know nothing of your Eng- 
lish fashion. The baby shall be like 
my own babies, if it comes with me. 
Do you think there is a woman in 
Rocca who would vex her spirit with 
your modo Inglese? And Iam too 
old to learn. My mother, I will an- 
swer for her, put La Dachessa herself 
into swaddling-bands; and if it suf- 
ficed for her, it must suffice for her 
child. Why did she have the Eng- 
lish nurse, Cenci? Is there not the 
Sora Caterina still living, who came 
to Genzaro when Donna Anna was 
born ?” 

“Ah, stupid,” said Cenci; “Sora 
Caterina goes to all the great ladies 
in Rome—Madame Margherita is 
only with the English who come 
travelling when they ought to be at 
home; and she is not pleased to be 
here, I can tell you. But come, the 
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Duchessa will have no ease till the 
child is gone. Poverino! it is so 
good, the unhappy one; I think it 
will die.” 

“ But,Cenci, a moment—is it a boy? 
then it is the heir? and why send it 
away?” asked Mariuccia: “why so 
secret? have they not wished for an 
heir? If it is great love for Donna 
Anna, it is the first time of showing 
it—for, to be sure, thou canst not 
mean any shame.” 

“* Nay, to be sure,” said Cenci, with 
grave satire; “ only the sooner it is 
gone, the better the Duchessa will 
be pleased ; and the better will it be 
for thee.” 

“ Ah, Il Duca does not know,” said 
Mariuccia. 

“Bah, the Duke knows as well as 
you or I—come; it is the Duchessa’s 
will,” said Cenci, moving towards 
the invalid’s guarded apartment. 
Mariuccia followed in a vague state 
of perplexity. The good woman was 
not so sharp-witted as Cenci, nor as 
Cenci’s daughter, brought up among 
all the knowledges and scandals of a 
great house. Mariuccia was by no 
means so deeply shocked by her own 
suspicions as an English country- 
woman in her position might have 
been, but still went doubtfally after 
the waiting-woman, quite unable to 
make out whether there was any real 
reason for all this secresy, or whether 
it was a mere caprice of the great 
lady, who had amused the world with 
a due share of caprices in her time. 

The room and its inhabitants re- 
mained much as they had been in 
the earlier part of the day. The for- 
lorn baby, who had no little dainty 
nest provided for its slumbers, and 
whose mother did not admit it to 
share her couch, Jay sleeping still on 
Madame Margherita’s knee, and the 
little spaniel still lurked among the 
white coverlids of the Duchessa’s bed. 
The sun was now on the other side of 
the house, and the Persianis of the 
middle window had been thrown 
open. Monte Cavo, with a streak 
of snow upon his summit, and a faint 
cloud-cap all fringed and feathered 
with rosy touches of reflection from 
the setting sun, thrast his great 
shoulder across the breadth of sky, 
which calmly surveyed the seclusion 
of this room; and from the window 
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you could look down upon the deep 
blue basin of the lake, with its me- 
tallic depth of colour, and across to 
the sweet grey of the olive woods, all 
tinged and brightened with livelier 
shades of green. The Duchessa, 
however, neither looked at the sky 
nor at Monte Cavo; her white hand 
darted now and then, in half-playful, 
half-angry onslaught at the spaniel, 
provoking the mimic rage of the 
spoilt creature; then she yawned and 
turned and appealed to Madame 
Margherita for some prevalent gossip 
about the English strangers who were 
wondered and laughed at, with a 
shade of bitterness and painful sense 
of the importance of these wander- 
ing strangers, among the noble folk 
of Rome. Madame Margherita was 
nothing loth; but, speaking of her 
countrywomen and their babies, de- 
livered many a thrust at her patient, 
which that languid lady was wholly 
unconscious of. They were thus en- 
gaged when OCenci and Mariuccia en- 
tered the room. 

* You will take the child, Mariuc- 
cia,” said the Duchessa, when she 
had received and snubbed the dutiful 
salutations and inquiries of the won- 
dering woman, and had suffered her 
hand to be kissed with impatient grace, 
“and get a nurse—you will easily get 
a nurse in Rocca—and take care of 
the poor little creature; and you can 
let Cenci know now and then how it 
goes on. I will give you twelve 
scudi a-month, which is a great deal 
more than it will cost you; and now 
make haste—take it away.” 

* “ But, Eccellenza,” said Mariucci 
“what shall I say? how shall I cal 
the little Don ?” 

“You shall not call it Don at all,” 
said the Duchessa, fretfully, with a 
momentary flush on her face; “ say it 
is Maria’s son, or what you will. It 
will never be the Duke Agostini, as- 
sure yourself of that. You can call 
it Francisco. Oh yes, it is baptized ; 
and now, for the love of heaven, take 
it away!” . 

“But pardon, Eccellenza,” said 
Madame Margherita, “while I in- 
struct the good woman how to dress 
the dear little fellow. See here, Ma- 
riuccia, these are all his clothes—this 
goes on first, you perceive ; and then 
the flannel, and then 
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“ Eecellenza,” said Mariuecia, so- 
lemnly, “I will take the child; but 
I will not take all these fantastical 
robes, nor be instructed at my age in 
the modo Inglese. Grazia a Dio, I 
know how to care fora child. I have 
had seven babies; and as the little 
Don is none of your Forestieri_——” 

“Take it away, for heaven’s sake,” 
cried the Duchessa; “I tell you it is 
no Don, and shall not be called so. 
Take the child away; do you know 
I must not be agitated, Margherita, 
inhuman? Do you know I must be 
well for the Princess Coromila’s ball ? 
Ah, cruel! do you mean to kill me? 
dress it as you will, Mariuccia mia; 
but for the love of heaven take it 
away!” 

“At least, Madame, you will kiss 
the child,” said Madame Margherita, 
holding up the voiceless infant with 
a stern solemnity which on her broad 
face and broader figure looked half 
ludicrous. The Duchessa laughed, 
but, conscious of the disapproval, 
frowned also; and, leaning care- 
lessly forward, just touched her 
baby’s cheek with her lips: it was 
the first and last mother’s kiss which 
ever fell to the lot of the little Fran- 
cisco. A few minutes after he was 
bundled up in a shawl, and concealed 
under another shawl belonging to 
Cenci, which she professed to lend to 
the countrywoman, because it was 
after the Ave Maria, and the sun had 
set. Thus burdened, Mariuccia went 
stealthily forth from the muffled 
anteroom. The quick twilight was 
already falling into darkness, and her 
son waited below with the donkey 
which was to carry his mother home; 
but the much-desired visitor was not 
to escape so easily. As she proceeded 
with caution along the gallery, Teta, 
with her fluttering muslin apron, her 
long earrings, and glossy braids of 
black hair, came suddenly out upon 
her from a neighbouring apartment. 
Mariuccia swerved aside in uncon- 
scious alarm, and a faint cry burst 
from the child—almost the first cry it 
had uttered in its stealthy little life. 
The new nurse was in dismay; un- 
consciously she betrayed the nature 
of her bundle by rocking it softly in 
her arms and whispering the “ hush, 
hush,” of an incipient lullaby over 
its little half-smothered head. Teta’s 


quick eyes saw and understool. 
There could be very little doubt about 
the Duchessa’s secret now. 

“Tt is so late to go all the road to 
Rocca,” she said, with affected sym- 
pathy : “are you not afraid of robbers, 
Mariuccia mia? and then the donkey 
is obstinate and pokes his nose among 
the hedges, and you have so great a 
bundle to carry; but you will give 
that to Gigi when you get below. 
Is that my mother’s shawl she has 
lent you? What great luck you 
are in! for she would not lend it to 

e.”” 

“* My child, it is half an hour after 
the Ave Maria, and I have come 
down quickly from Rocca and heated 
myself,” said Mariuccia, keeping as 
far off as possible from the inqui- 
sitive Teta. “Sora Cenci is an old 
friend ; she would not have me to 
take the fever for want of a shawl.” 

“ Ah, but I.know you are in 
favour,” said Teta. “To think of 
being sent for, all the way to Rocca, 
to speak with the Duchessa! Is she 
fond of hearing how all the old 
women are in your village, Mariuccia 
mia? I will go up and visit you 
some day, and then perhaps the 
Duchessa will send for me.” 6 

“Tt is a troublesome road to our 
village,” said Mariuccia, “ and a great 
lady like the Duchessa does not stay 
long in Genzaro, I warrant you. 
Come when my Maria comes home 
from Subiaco, amore mia. She is 
going to send me her little son.” 

“Has Maria then a little son?” 
asked Teta, pressing still closer to 
Mariuccia’s burdened arm, as she 
marched along the gallery with her 
firm slow Roman step by the pea- 
sant’s side. “Then I daresay this 
is a bundle of things for the baby 
which the Duchessa has given you. 
Did I not say you were in favour? 
Come, Mariuccia, show them to me.” 

“Old robes, Teta Mia. There is 
nothing worth looking at,” cried the 
unfortunate Mariuccia, making a sud- 
den start from Teta’s side as the little 
morsel of humanity in her arms, pro- 
voked thereto by the fresh air and un- 
usual locomotion, gave another mo- 
mentary cry. 

“ Then you all thought you could 
cheat Teta,” cried that triumphant 
maiden, clapping her hands; “as if 
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I did not know that all those curtains 
over the doors, and no one going in, 
and Madame Margherita from Rome, 
and Mariuccia from Rocca, must mean 
something! Show it to me this mo- 
ment, Mariuccia, or I will go and tell 
my mother.” 

“Your mother will never forgive 
me——and oh, Madonna santissima! 
what will the Duchessa say?” cried 
the bewildered peasant in terror. 

“Show me the baby directly,” 
cried the authoritative Teta, “and I 
will swear to you that they never 
shall know.” 

Thus commanded, Mariuccia timid- 
ly lifted the corner of the shawl, and 
in the darkness, where it was almost 
impossible to see anything, exhibited 
the little bundle under it, from which 
flickered once more that fitful little 
hand. They could not see much of 
the baby, it was true, but the two 
women bent their heads together with 
a common instinct and cooed over 
the bundle. “ Quanti bello!” said 
one, and “Quanti carina!” sighed the 
other, dropping visionary kisses on 
the shawl, as such female creatures do. 
Then Mariuccia quickened her pace 
with a kind of desperation, and Teta, 
much subdued, disappeared down a 
back staircase. The Duchessa’s secret 
was now in the keeping of another, 
and both the parties concerned were 
a little afraid. Mariuccia made haste 
to mount her donkey, called Gigi 
imperatively from the game into 
which he had plunged for “ diverti- 
mento” while he waited, and rode off 
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in great haste. The good woman 
rode after a masculine fashion, it is 
to be confessed, and made rather a 
comical figure with the baby in her 
arm, the reins in her hand, her man- 
ful and steady seat, and the straight- 
forward directness with which she 
looked before her, glancing neither 
to the right hand nor to the left, and 
suffering the wise animal which car- 
ried her to steer its own wary course. 
But though she rode en cavalier, her 
heart warmed womanfally to the for- 
lorn baby in her arm. That very 
night it should be comfortably swad- 
dled as an Italian bambino ought to 
be. That very night poor Antonia, 
who had lost her baby, should take 
the little outeast to her bosom. The 
quiet baby slept on through the dark- 
ness round the glimmering edge of 
the lake, and through the soft whirr 
and rustle of the olive woods,securely 
wrapped in its shawl, and knowing 
nothing of its transfer from the palace 
to the cottage, while Gigi rambled 
on, now in front, now in the rear, 
singing low to keep up his courage ; 
and Mariuccia’s donkey went steadily 
now swinging down a slope, and now 
giving grave heed to anascent. Save 
that they travelled so late, the boy, 
the woman, the donkey, and the baby, 
were a commonplace party enough on 
that country road ; and nobody could 
have supposed that either mysterious 
secret or future romance was involv- 
ed in that darkling progress up the 
steep side of Monte Cavo, to Mariuc- 
cia’s “village home. 


CHAPTER III. 


The daylight world of Rocca dis- 
covered next morning with some 
amazement the new inmate in Mari- 
uccia’s house, of which poor Antonia, 
the young mother who had lost her 
baby, and who had been sadly making 
up her mind to go into Rome and try 
her fortune as a nurse, had already 
taken willing charge. Mariuccia an- 
nounced the baby to be the child of 
her daughter Maria who was settled 
in Subiaco, a convenient distance off, 
but nobody believed this fabulous 
story : however, the incident did not 
excite so much curiosity in that rocky 
little perch upon the side of Monte 


Cavo as it might have done in an 
English village. Somehow or other, 
through the investigations of Zia 
Marianna, who was of an inquiring 
mind, and devoted herself to the pur- 
suit of knowledge, a vague connection 
between the Agostini palace and the 
little nursling in Mariuccia’s house be- 
came an understood matter among 
the villagers; but even Zia Marianna 
could not make up her mind to deter- 
mine whose child the infant was, and 
curiosity gradually calmed down into 
custom and acquaintance. Every- 
body learned to recognise the little 
Chichino as a child of the village, and 
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it was no longer possible to talk or 
make surmises touching the familiar 
little face, which belonged to Mariuc- 
cia, as much as if it had really been 
her daughter’s child. So the noiseless 
baby lived and grew as Italian babies 
use. The flowing robes in which 
Madame Margherita had clothed the 
child, were laid up as curiosities to 
be exhibited to Mariuccia’s most 
familiar gossips, to their great deri- 
sion and amusement, when Mariuccia 
had herself forgotten the temporary 
fiction which made little Francisco 
her own grandchild, and the baby 
was inducted with due propriety 
into the national garb of babies, and 
henceforward looked over his nurse’s 
arm stiff and motionless from the 
shoulders downward, a helpless little 
bundle, done up in yards of cotton 
bandages. On Sundays and other 
festas, when Mariuccia appeared in all 
the glories of local costume, with her 
scarlet jacket, her projecting busta, 
her neckerchief and headdress, and 
apron of flowing white trimmed with 
lace, and her long gold earrings and 
necklace of coral, the small bundle of 
cotton which contained the body and 
legs of the helpless little Chichino was 
covered with a kind of frock, open 
behind and trimmed with lace like 
his nurse’s apron, while upon his poor 
little head he wore a cap gay with 
many-coloured ribbons and little 
bunches of artificial flowers. When 
the second stage of his babyhood ar- 
rived, the poor little outcast was put 
into stiff little stays, with longebands 
of cotton attached for leading-strings, 
like the rest of his small countrymen, 
and swung down upon the rough 
pavement, or tilted up, hanging by 
these same bands, or in extremity 
hung apon the handle of a door, 
according to the convenience of his 
guardian ; and when Mariuccia knit- 
ted her stockings, or mended her 
linen, or laboured at her distaff, she 
first stuck her baby-charge into a 
kind of henceop, where the creature 
could not fall despite its most con- 
vulsive efforts, and had its first lesson 
in the inevatable endurances. Then 
Mariuccia sung all manner of nursery 
rhymes to him, in which, though the 
language did not sound very sweetly 
from her uninstructed lips, the soft 
Italian vowels made possible any 
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amount of jingleand rhyme. Mariue- 
cia’s house consisted of two dark 
rooms looking out upon the stee 

stony street of Rocca. A very Musas 
floor partially tiled, a grated window 
high in the wall, a dark Madonna in 
a black frame, and a Saint Jerome 
with his lion—for Mariuccia’s hus- 
band, Girolamo, honoured that aus- 
tere personage as his patron saint— 
were the early surroundings of Chi- 
chino. The child knew nothing in 
the world of the princely chamber in 
which he was born, or the hosts of 
servants who might, save for some 
secret reason unknown, have tended 
his noble childhood. When the curi- 
ous Teta caine to see him, as that 
inquisitive young woman did from 
time to time, he called her aunt Teta, 
and was mightily pleased with her 
confectioneries. Teta, a cameriera 
in a great house, scorned to appear— 
save at carnival—in anything that 
savoured of costume. She was no 
peasant, and did not mean to be 
taken for one. So she bound~her 
full Roman shoulders into a French 
shawl, and covered her glossy locks, 
which Mariuccia’s white kerchief 
would have become so much better, 
with a Parisian bonnet made after 
the Duchessa’s; and the villagers 
called her the Signorina Teresa, and 
little Chichino was as proud of her 
patronage as he was gratified by her 
biscuits. Teta did not tell her mother 
of these private visits, nor their object, 
but she entirely won the baby heart 
and affections of the little outcast 
boy. 

It was thus that the child grew 
up whose history was to have so 
many features of romance. There 
was not much romance around“ him 
among the humble villagers of Rocca, 
to whom aunt Marianna’s gossip was 
the most important news going; and 
who tended their vines and their 
olives as prosaically as though these 
poetic crops had been dull turnips 
and mangel-wurzel ; and if Chichino’s 
boyish imagination was impressed 
by the historic landscape visible all 
day long and every day from Mariuc- 
cia’s door, he did not know it him- 
self, and communicated his suscep- 
tibilities to none ;—though it was a 
scene worth pausing upon. For 
down at the foot of those soft Alban 
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hills with their sprinkling of white 
towns and villas, and Pope Julius’s 
fortifications standing out upon their 
mound, among a world of tender 
olives, how the low Campagna, all 
silent and sad, stretched away under 
its mists and sunsets to the other 
mountains, and stole forlorn and un- 
inhabited to where the triumphant 
sea flashed up suddenly to the sun- 
shine, a golden gleaming string to 
the bow of that brown coast? How 
San Pietro, mighty in the distance, 
rose up against the plain, regnant 
over that haze of scattered houses, 
the name of which is Rome! And 
then those broad sunsets, with their 
great calm circles of fervent colour, 
not cloudy and mountainous, but 
grand and great, mists of the earth, 
and blue of the sky, the sunsets of a 
plain! The little Chichino was very 
well used to the prospect ; many a 
day he climbed up to the crest of 
Monte Cavo, and looked around 
upon a classic world, of which the 
boy knew nothing; but where his 
eye still sought with some tncon- 
scious presentiment the white front 
of the Agostini palace gleaming out 
from the trees on the further side of 
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the Nemi lake. What had the little 
peasant, who knew no home bat that 
of Mariuccia, to do with that princely 
house? The inquiring spirit of Zia 
Marianna, perhaps, recolleeted some 
vague link of connection once estab- 
lished between them, but the vil- 
lagers had all but forgotten the tale, 
and Chichino had no knowledge of it 
whatever. Yet still the boy looked 
down from the height of Monte 
OCavo upon those two deep basins 
of shining blae metallic water, all 
secluded and solemn among the 
hills, and told Mariuceia that he 
could see the pomegranate burst and 
glow into clusters of blossoms in the 
slope of the palace gardens.—“* Will 
you not take me there one day, 
Nonna, to see the great elm-tree 
avenue, and that Madonna that 
Teta tells me of, and the beautiful 
Duchessa?” said the boy. “And he 
never asks to go anywhere else?” 
said Mariuccia to herself, clasping 
her hands with an appeal to the 
Madonna. “The Duchessa is no 
longer beautiful, my child; never 
think of her more; she is as old as I 
am: be content—one day thou shalt 
go to Rome.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Nearly twenty years after the time 
at which this story commences, 8 
young painter, called Francisco 

poleto, bred and educated at the 


great Roman hospital of San Michele, 
took up his residence and began to 


labour for his bread in Rome. He 
had one little room at the top of a 
house in the Piazza di Trajano— 
which may be freely translated Tra- 
jan Square—where he had the felicity 
of looking down upon the crowd of 
grey broken pillars, a remnant dug 
up out of the historic soil of Trajan’s 
Forum, which are curiously preserved 
and protected there in the heart of 
the modern city. He had a little 
capital to start with, partly San 
Michele’s charitable contributions to 
his pupil’s establishment in life, 
artly the savings of a little fund 
faid up for him by his peasant grand- 
mother, or foster-mother; and on 
the strength of this had taken some 
pains to embellish his little apart- 
+ 


ment, though he spent but little 
time in it. He was not very clever. 
nor yet highly cultivated. He had 
never thought about the higher 
branches of his profession, not for 
want of ambition, so much as because 
nothing had snggested them to his 
mind; he made very good copies 
occasionally when he could get a 
commission, but had enough intelli- 
gence of his own to be rather im- 
patient of that work, and to prefer 
the still homely but more personal 
occupation of portrait-painting. He 
had not a great deal to do, but got 
on very wall as yet, living with Spar- 
tan frogality, as young Romans use, 
dining at a Trattoria, and spending 
the long evenings, and sometimes no 
small part of the day, at the café, 
The café and the theatre, indeed, oc- 
cupied a very large share in the life of 
the young artist, which it would, how- 
ever, have been perfectly false and 
unjust to call a life of dissipation. 
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His harmless glass of lemonade, his 
cup of café noir, his draught of wine, 
were modest indulgences compatible 
with his means; he was young, and 
his spirits were high; he was pos- 
sessed by no extreme appetite for 
work, and could dine on a melon 
and a dark complexioned roll when 
it was needful; so that as long as 
his coat was irreproachable and his 
gloves clean, he was a highly inde- 
pendent man. 

He had no father nor mother nor 
recognised relatives; long before this 
time he had come to know that 
the peasant woman whom he called 
Nonna or grandmother was no 
grandmother of his, and that his 
name, however he had acquired it, 
was not derived from her daughter 
at Subiaco. Perhaps the young man 
thus budding into such society as he 
could reach, was as well pleased to 
call the guardian of his childhood 
nurse, as to claim a more intimate 
relationship, but he went to see her 
notwithstanding when he could, and 
received her occasional visit with 
great good-nature. He had, besides, 
other visitors whom he remembered 
from his earliest years,—Teta, who 
had married a courier, and had a 
whole tall house in the Corso, which 
she Jet to the travelling English 
and other foreign visitors embraced 
under the generic name of Forestieri ; 
Gigi, who was now the father of a 
host of little sunbrowned hill-folk, 
and who came to Francisco’s door, on 
the rare occasions when he visited 
Rome, with a little basket of grapes 
or flask of oil as a present to the 
little Chichino of old times; and 
many another good-hearted villager 
remembered the forlorn little boy. 
Signore Francisco received their little 
presents with the utmost good- 
humour, suffered himself to be called 
Ohichino and Chico, and made him- 
self very agreeable, after a princely 
superior fashion, to those loyal tribu- 
taries. The good people, when they 
had been to see him, laid their heads 
together and called to mind the 
prelections of Zia Marianna. He was 
not a peasant’s son, that was very 
evident. No born Oontadino ever 
attained to such an air and presence 
except under the shadow of the 
Church and the sacred vestments, 
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Who was he? Certainly Mariuccia was 
foster-sister to the Duchessa Agos- 
tini, but where could she find little 
Chichino? “ Such plants do not grow 
by the roadside,” they said to each 
other; and besides the Rocca people, 
not a few Roman gossips came to be 
aware that some onknown line of 
connection existed between the house 
of Agostini and a nameless young 
painter who had been bred at the great 
St. Michael’s hospital. Great changes 
in the mean time had come over that 
noble house; the Duke was dead, the 
Duchess was old ; now that she could 
no longer be a beauty, she was a dé- 
vote, and bestowed all her cares upon 
her soul. But her husband, howso- 
ever she might have treated him, had 
bestowed so much of his confidence 
upon her, as to leave the management 
of his property in a great measure in 
her hands. She had still the sammer 
palace at Genzaro and the great 
house in Rome, and Donna Anna, 
sole daughter and heiress, had yet to 
wait for her mother’s death before 
entering fully into her possessions. 
She was very rich and a great lady 
still, but she was no longer beautiful 
the poor old Duchessa—nobody cared 
to flatter her nowadays; her fretful 
soul was falling into stagnant old 
age, and poor Cenci, who was grow- 
ing old like her mistress, had enough 
to do to bear all her caprices. Even 
in Rome every week is not a holy 
week, and full of religious diversions. 
The Duchessa heard a great many 
masses, and went on some pilgrim- 
ages, but it was not because of any 
special sin which hung heavily upon 
her, as Cenci supposed ; it was only to 
dispel the dread ennui, and prodace 
a little excitement for her poor list- 
less old soul. 

As for Cenci, she had found out 
a long time before, in some little 
temporary gust of quarrel between 
the mother and daughter, all that 
Teta knew of the forsaken little child ; 
and from the time when the boy left. 
St. Michele, Cenci had watched him, 
as it were, over Teta’s shotilder. She: 
was profoundly interested in every-- 
thing about him—his manners, his: 
associates, his mode of life. ‘“ For-- 
who can tell what may happen ?” said: 
Cenci; “ Donna Anna might die, andi’ 
rather than suffer everything to pass: 
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away to strangers, the Duchessa might 
—— or even if Donna Anna lives, the 
Duchessa some time or other ma 
bethink herself—one can never tell. 
He was born on the blessed Resur- 
rection Day, the feast of feasts, Teta 
mia: he has not died, nor any harm 
come to him, though he was a feeble 
baby. Surely he isa fortunate child: 
and who can tell what may happen 
before we die ?” 

“T know that I shall see him with 
my living eyes come to his own 
rights,” said Teta;” “I dreamt it 
thrice on the vigil of St. John, which 
all the world knows is the truest night 
in the world for dreams.” 

“ Rights!” said Cenci, with sor- 
rowful satire. ‘“Poverino! if he 
waits for his rights / but thou and I 
have no such cause to love Donna 
Anna that we should die for her in- 
heritance, Teta mia. Did you really 
dream so on the vigil of St. John? 
and he a Resurrection child! Well, 
no one can tell what may happen, 
and you must keep your eye upon the 
boy.” 

“For my part I do not see why 
you should say anything against his 
rights,” said Teta; “the Duchessa 
has a hard heart, though she is a 
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great lady—she would not care, for 
her own pleasure, how much she 
injured any one. Say what you 
will, madre mia, I always call him 
Don Francisco in my heart.” 

“Hush, hush, Awsh, child!” cried 
Cenci, looking round in a fright; 
“why, how canst thou tell who may 
hear? and hast thou well considered 
what the Duchessa, if she heard even 
a whisper of such a boldness, would 
say to me?” 

“She has not been such a very 
kind mistress, mother mine, that 
you need care what she says,” ex- 
claimed Teta; “and I have a pretty 
chamber for you, and a good wel- 
come, whenever you please.” 

Cenci bestowed an embrace upon 
the daughter, who, though now a 
buxom Roman matron, did not differ 
so much in Cenci’s eyes as in other 
people’s from the wilful Teta of 
twenty years ago, and whose ear- 
rings were larger, and her black hair 
as glossy as ever. 

“IT have served the Duchessa 
nearly forty years,” said Cenci. “I 
must not leave her now, my child, 
till one of us die; and say nothing 
about this unhappy one, Teta mia— 
only keep an eye upon the boy.” 


CHAPTER V. 


While all these whispers went on 
around him, the young Francisco was 
the only person who knew nothing 
of them. None of his humble friends 
had courage yet to unfold the pos- 
sible magnificence of his chances to 
the young man. Teta, who was the 
most daring among them, had been 
many times on the very verge of 
this astounding revelation, but had 
stayed the words on her lips with 
an instinctive compassion for his pre- 
sent youthful comfort and satisfac- 
tion with his lot. And Mariuccia, 
for her part, though she was not 
- even a tenant of the Duchessa’s, nor 
in any way within her power, had 
an involuntary horror of disobeying 
or thwarting the great lady whom 
she had locked up to all her life. No 


one had so entire an interest in the 
young painter as his faithfal nurse ; 
no one knew and remembered so 
emphatically his real origin; no one 


formed such ambitious dreams for 
his glory and elevation; but, not- 
withstanding, it was not till the gos- 
sip of the country began to whisper 
round her, and the vague discoveries 
and suggestions of revived curiosity 
stirred her faculties, that the posses- 
sor of this secret dreamt of confiding 
it to the person most intimately con- 
cerned. She, only, knew the truth—but 
somehow the truth gained strength 
and confirmation by the stir and 
whisper of others who only guessed 
«so Mariuccia one day arrayed her- 
self as if for a festa, and with great 
intentions in her mind set out for 
Rome. The peasant woman had not 
come unharmed through these twenty 
years any more than the Duchess. 
Mariuccia’s hair, once abundant as 
Teta’s, was now sadly scanty, dry, 
and wiry, reducing into proportions 
somewhat too meagre for the flowing 
white kerchief which covered it, the 
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upper outline of her head; and the 
neck, fully revealed by the plaits 
pinned in the other white kerchief 
worn on her shoulders, was a much 
less agreeable object than it used to 
be, despite the great coral necklace 
which adorned it. But she still sat 
her donkey stoutly as she went down 
the steep winding roads, and took 
her seat in the vettwra, where she 
had managed to secure a place, not 
without a pleasurable consciousness 
that if there was little beauty, com- 
petence and comfort were still dis- 
tinguishable in the well-laced sleeve 
of her scarlet jacket and embroid- 
ered work of her kerchiefs and apron. 
She had a little basket of eggs and a 
vast bottle—not so picturesque as a 
flask, but bigger—of wine, the pro- 
duce of her own vineyard, to carry 
to her nursling, and did not grudge 
the long, dusty, fatiguing journey 
down the steep hill-paths and over 
the brown Campagna, where the 
solemn quiet and long succession of 
ruins did not at all impress her 
familiar mind. She was more in- 
terested in making sure that the 
vettura went through the Piazza of 
Trajan than in observing anything 
she passed on the way. Mariuccia 
meant to stay with Teta all night, if 
that dignified matron would receive 
her, and to return in her son Gigi’s 
cart next day. It was years since 


she had made so solemn a visita- 


tion—not since Chichino went to San 
Michele, and was taken out of her 
hands. 

Francisco was in his room when 
Mariuccia arrived, and she went up, 
up, up that long staircase to the top 
floor, where the young painter’s apart- 
ment opened upon a bit of balcony, 
where he could study at his ease the 
figure lifted high on Trajan’s Column, 
or gaze down at the confusion of low 
broken grey pillars enclosed within 
that modern railing. Francisco was 
busy, for a wonder—he had a lovely 
little portrait almost finished on his 
easel, and was making a slight, rapid, 
half-stealthy copy of it. The portrait 
was lovely because it was like, not 
because it was a very exquisite work 
of art—for Francisco’s powers were 
not miraculous. He blushed a little, 
and put away his copy hurriedly 
when the old woman came in, though 
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Mariuccia might have watched every 
line of this pretty piece of sentiment 
and self-indulgence without ever 
guessing that the copy was for him- 
self. 

Mariuccia, however, paused in won- 
dering admiration before the picture. 
“ Quanti bella!” she cried, with en- 
thusiasm; “it isa face fora Madonna 
—and is it you who have made it, 
Chichino mio? Ah, did not I say 
you would be an honour to R 
when you were but a child? Is it 
for an angel, my son, or a saint?” 

“Neither, my mother,” said Fran- 
cisco, laughing, “ but only a picture 
of a young lady, one of the Forestieri 
—a Signorina Inglese, who lives in 
one of Teta’s apartments. Teta, you 
know, is always my very good 
friend.” 

“She has reason,” said Mariuccia, 
somewhat sharply ; “ yet why should 
I say so?” she added, in an under-tone 
fully intended to be audible. “ Had 
it been Cenci indeed !—but Teta was 
not to blame—she was but a child; 
she heard the secret only from me.” 

“What secret?” asked Francisco, 
with some eagerness. 

“‘ Blessed Madonna! have I breath- 
ed it in his presence?” cried Mariuc- 
cia, with well-feigned horror. ‘Nay, 
nothing that concerns you, my son; 
that is to say, nothing that you would 
wish to hear—nothing to be pleased 
with, you understand—only some old 
tales that happened when you were 
a child; but the picture, amore mio? 
To be sure, they will give you a great 
deal of money for it, these rich 
Signori Inglese ?” 

“Never mind the picture,” said 
Francisco, impatiently turning its - 
face to the easel as he spoke, and with 
every sign of awakened curiosity ; 
“Jet me hear this secret: if it is not 
important, it is amusing, perhaps— 
come, Mariuccia, let us hear.” 

“You call me Mariuccia now, 
though the other moment you said 
madre mia. How is that, my son?— 
when you were a child, you called 
me Nonna,” said Mariuccia, skilfully 
drawing towards the disclosure she 
had to make. 

“When I was a child I knew only 
ye told me—now I am a man,” 
said cisco, with all the dignity of 
twenty—“ and I know very well, my 
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good Mariuccia, that you are not my 
grandmother—who I am I do not 
know, but I shall be something be- 
fore I die.” 

“Ah, Eccellenza! it is the voice of 
nature,” cried Mariuccia, clasping 
her hands, 

Francisco grew very red—red over 
all his youthful face with a colour 
more intense than blushing. ‘ What 
do you mean,” he said, in a very low 
and slightly unsteady voice, “ when 
you say Eccellenza to me ?” 

“To whom should I say Eccel- 
lenza, if not to you,” cried Mariuccia, 
“though I have brought you up in 
my little house, and nursed you when 
you were a baby, and called you 
Chichino, that there might be no 
suspicions! But do you think there 
were no suspicions? Old Zia Mari- 
anna was a sharp-sighted old woman. 
When I said you were my Maria’s 
son, she laughed loud in my face; 
for you never looked like a Conta- 
dino’s baby, bello mio! When poor 
Antonia nursed you, no one ever said, 
‘Is it your own child?’ Though you 


were dressed like all the other babies, 


you were always the little Don. Oh 
yes, I have kept the secret many a 
day, but now I can open my mind; 
for all the world says it is shame and 
sin to keep you, who are so hand- 
some and so good, out of your own 
place. I am ashamed to see you on 
the fourth floor. Eecellenza; you 
ought to live in the piano nobile at 
least, if not in your own palace. I 
am ashamed to see you work and 
paint—though, to be sure, there is 
the Duke Sermoneta who does it for 
pleasure—but ah! Don Francisco, 
how the Forestieri will prize the pic- 
ture if, after a while, they come to 
know who the painter is!” 

Mariuccia ended breathless, by 
kissing the hand of her former nurs- 
ling with affectionate reverence, 
though more disposed, in the flush of 
excitement and enthusiasm which 
had made her go so much farther in 
her revelation than she intended, to 
throw her arms round him as of old. 
The young man stood before her 
motionless, breathless—still more 
breathless than she was. Never be- 
fore, in all Mariuccia’s life, had an 
mortal ear hung, absorbed, entranced, 
fearing to lose a single syllable, 
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upon her words; but it is not won- 
derful that the penniless, parentless 
young painter, suddenly addressed 
by such a title as Don, a name only 
applied to the sons of dukes, should 
stand thunderstruck, in an inexpres- 
sible silent excitement, gazing, nay, 
rather staring at her, his whole face 
suffused with a burning crimson 
colour, and the breath almost stop- 
ped between his parted lIfps. He 
could not speak for the first moment 
—he made an imperious gesture to 
her to go on, which Mariuccia, begin- 
ning to realise her own importance, 
and resolved henceforth to yield her 
treasures of knowledge more slowly, 
and by the dramatic process of ques- 
tion and answer, paid no attention 
to. She sank into her chair exhanst- 
ed, and opened her fan. When she 
had the first burst over, she was 
quite content to coquette with her 
secret, and provoke the interest, too 
intense to be called curiosity, of her 
anxious listener. He, for his part, 
stood before her, dumb as an English- 
man, but gesticulating like an Italian. 
“ What do you mean?” burst from 
his lips at length. ‘* Am Tan orphan, 
bred at San Michele? Ama villano 
of Rocca? Don? You mock me, I 
know; but, in the name of all the 
saints, what do you mean ?” 

“Mean ?—that you should ask me 
so, like a mendacious woman!” said 
Mariuccia, with pretended offence. 
“Tam your Excellency’s oldest ser- 
vant, Don Francisco—at least the 
next after Madame Margherita; and 
how should you remember Madame 
Margherita, when you were only 
a week old, poverino mio? I car- 
ried you under Cenci’s shawl, and 
no one was the wiser—no one but 
Teta, who was always clever. You 
were so quiet, even Gigi did not 
know of it--though the boy did re- 
member where we had been the night 
the baby came.” 

*“ And where had 
riuccia mia?” asked 
with trembling lips. 

“Ah! that is just the question: 
but if I tell you,” said Mariuccia, 
slowly, “it will disturb your mind, 
and make you unsettled; and then 
it is possible nothing might come 
of it: and the other side is very 
strong—very strong, my son; and 


ou been, Ma- 
e young man, 
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she herself—Madonna Santissima, 
they are not like other women, 
these great ladies ——. appear 
against you, for anything I can tell : 
and if you failed, and were only Fran- 
cisco Spoleto the painter after all, 
you would lose your heart, amore 
mio—you would never be happy 
again.” 

“Do you think I shall be happy 
now without knowing ?—nay, Mari- 
ucciag let us not talk of happiness,” 
said Francisco—“ that is not your 
business nor mine. Where were you 
that night the baby came ?—whence 
did you bring me under Cenci’s 
shawl? Ah! Cenci, Teta! another 
word, and I should know all. If you 
do not answer me, amica mia, I will 
go instantly and ask Gigi, who has 
come to the market. Now, where 
was it ?—speak, or I go.” 

“Tt is his mother’s blood,” said 
Mariuccia, reflectively. ‘ She is like 
the lightning—but strikes, strikes 
like the lightening, and would kill as 
well. Eccellenza,” she continued, 
looking round stealthily, and. sinking 
her voice almost to a whisper with a 
histrionic instinct-—* I went to Gen- 
zaro to the Agostini palace—there 
you were born.” 

The young man, who was bending 
eagerly forward to listen, fell back 
upon the hard old arm-chair behind 
him, and hid his face in his hands, 
For the last few minutes, during 
which his own mind had been leap- 
ing with all the rapidity of thought 
by many an old link of association to 
these very words, he had expected 
this; but notwithstanding, the cer- 
tainty came upon him with a violent 
shock that seemed to take the ground 
from under his feet. There he sat, his 
face in his hands, seeing nothing of 
a possible dukedom, nor the wealth, 
the rank, the lofty position which 
perhaps belonged to him—seeing only 
in his imagination, burning angry 
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against a background of clouds, the 
face of that old Duchess Agostini, 


whom he had passed a thousand times 
in street and church, always with a 
certain curiosity and interest, such as 
the supposed grandchild of her foster- 
sister might be expected to feel. With 
an extraordinary pang of nature he 
remembered now that old withered 
passion-wasted face; and perhaps 
the first sensation in his mind was a 
sickening sense of disgust and dis- 
appointment. That sour, haughty, 
witch-countenance of the old faded 
beauty—that was his mother’s face! 
Bah! what was his mother’s face to 
him, or his mother herself, but a 
means of fortune? He ran through a 
world of rapid thoughts during that 
momentary silence. She was his 
mother, and had cast him off—why ? 
—and immediately a fierce impulse of 
shame, resentment, and reprisal took 
possession of Francisco. If he was 
her child, she had dropped him as 
coolly as one of the lower animals 
might bave done: why should he 
care for her, but as a stepping-stone 
to his rights—his rights? He flung 
his hands away from his flushed face 
and stamped his foot in passion. 
Perhaps only one interpretation could 
be put upon this extraordinary treat- 
ment of an only son—but to thwart 
her, if nothing else, he should fight the 
battle out, and be Duke Agostini in 
spite of her. All this p through 
Francisco’s mind while Mariuccia 
stood looking at him, thinking him 
entirely overpowered with exultation 
and sudden joy. She did not under- 
stand the passionate face he raised 
out of his covering hands; but as his 
questions came now quick and breath- 
less, Mariuccia, if she had been ever 
so skilled in the human heart, had 
no time to read it in this case, she 
had enough to do to speak fast enough 
and full enough for the impatient 
youth, 


CHAPTER VI. 


“ And who is Madame Margherita ?” 
asked Francisco. 

“ She is a foreigner, a nurse of the 
English Forestieri—imagine, — bello 
mio,” said Mariuccia, “she would 
have had thee dressed in the modo 


JInglese, and thou an Italian of the 
best blood !—but believe me, I with- 
stood the barbarity. Thee, amo- 
roso, with thy little feet open to the 
winds, in a mountain village like 
Rocca! Savage that she was! But 
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they know no better, these Forestieri. 
Yet I blessed her for this—she caused 
the Duchessa to kiss thee before thou 
wert sent away.” 

“ To kiss me!” came faintly from 
Francisco’s lips. He grew red again, 
and looked haughtily abashed and 
discomfited. Unconsciously to him- 
self, these wonderful news had made 
a difference upon him already. An 
hour ago he did not know how to 
look haughty ; but he learned it with 
a rapid instinct when he began to 
regard himself as Don Francisco, 
and felt in his veins the fiery tingle of 
the Duchessa’s blood. 

“ But pause a moment,” said Ma- 
-riuecia, suddenly feeling a touch of 
terror as she remembered that cold 
salutation, and the Duchessa’s warn- 
ings against dignifying the baby 
with a title—“ pause, I beseech you, 
Eccellenza. You are the Duchessa’s 
son beyond any question; but, alas! 
alas! it is shame so much as to 
think upon it. How can any one 
tell, amoroso mio, whether you are 
an Agostini, and the heir of the 
Duke ?” 

Francisco’s youthful face darkened 
over with such a cloud as had never 
fallen upon the countenance of the 
friendless young painter. Then a 
doubtful dark satirical smile curled 
his lip. “It is my duty to think 
well of my parents, Mariuccia ; no 
one must suggest evil thoughts of 
them to me,” he said, with signi- 
ficance. The woman drew back 
suddenly from the subject, with- 
out knowing how much this new 
look and tone scared her. She 
dared not say anything more. This 
half-hour’s conversation had made 
another man of her nursling. He 
liked to command and see his own 
power like others of his age; and 
this sudden discovery of a right, real 
or imaginary, to exact respect and 
receive homage, acted upon him like 
a spell. 

“You have reason, Don Fran- 
cisco,” said Mariuccia, feeling her- 
self suddenly set down and her posi- 
tion changed. She was no longer 
the important possessor of the secret, 
doling it out a little at a time, as 
pleased her, but was in the hands of 
& person much more intimately con- 
cerned, who made a simple witness 
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of her, and entirely deprived her of 
her superior place. Francisco ac- 
cordingly went on with his questions, 
anxious, as was natural, to hear all 
the details, and quite unaware how 
much would serve him as legal evi- 
dence, and how much would not. 

“ And there were how many in 
the room? and you heard the 
Dachessa acknowledge me—own 
me—say I was her child? And I 
was baptized—by whom, then? and 
some one was there when I was 
born ?” 
anxiety. 

“ Eccellenza, the Duchessa lay in 
her bedchamber,” said Mariuccia: 
“the drawing-room and the ante- 


asked Francisco, with 


‘room had heavy winter curtains over 


the doors; everything was muffled 
over, so that none in the whole 
Palazzo could hear what went on 
within. Oenci received me when 
I came, Signore mio. She said, 
‘ Whisper, Mariuccia ; there is a 
baby, and you are to take it away.’ 
I said, ‘ Madonna Santissima! does 
Il Duca know?’ ‘He knows as 
well as you or I,’ said Cenci. And 
so we went to the other chamber, 
where the beautiful Duchessa lay. 
Ah, she was a great beauty, though 
you young people do not think it: 
her eyes were so bright, and her 
little teeth so white, and her cheek 
—there is no such lovely colour 
nowadays. She said, “You shall 
have twelve scudi a-month. Ma- 
riuccia: make haste and take the 
child away.’ So I took you away, 
amoroso mio; and you were so good 
a child, you did not cry all the way.” 

“Bah! Did she own me ?—did 
she say, This is my child ?” asked 
Francisco, impatiently. 

“* Eecellenza, you are a man,” said 
Mariuccia, with respectful severity ; 
“you ask questions according to 
your capacity. When a lady is ill, 
and there is a baby in the room, 
does one ask whose baby it is? or 
does one desire to know in words 
what Madame Margherita does there? 
Ask the others, then, Signore, if you 
are not satisfied with Mariuccia. I 
have nursed you, and carried you in 
my arms, ae taken care of you; but 
can I say any more?” 

“* My good Mariuccia! are not you 
my best and oldest friend?” said the 
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young man, taking her hand. She 
was satisfied without much trouble ; 
but he unconsciously stood upon a 
very different ground with regard to 
her than when she had entered the 
room, and he had called her madre 
mia. Francisco would henceforward 
call nobody by that title again. He 
called up before him, with a little 
artist-craft to aid his imagination, 
that scene in the Duchéssa’s room— 
the pretty fretful lady, the anxious 
waiting-woman, the honest bewilder- 
ed peasant, and Monte Cavo looking 
in, and the pomegranates bursting 
into blossom, as he had so often 
watched them, with some vague 
thread of connection in his childish 
thoughts. And then it burst upon 
him ina blaze of wonder—that gleam- 
ing line of wall and window shining 
out among the trees, was that his 
future home ?—those olive orchards, 
and vineyards, and rich hill-slopes, 
which all the world supposed to be 
the wealthy inheritance of Donna 
Anna, were they Ais instead? Was 
he in truth and reality the Duke 
Agostini, and not Francisco Spoleto 
the painter? His veins began to 
throb, and his head grew giddy. 
Mariuccia went on, after a little 
pause, into long details of his child- 
hood, and the many signs by which 
it was perceptible that his blood was 
not that of the Rocca villano. But 
Francisco did not listen to her grand- 
motherly maunderings. He turned 
once more the picture on his easel, 
and gazed at it for a moment with a 
blushing, kindling face. If this won- 
derful fortune should come true! 
Bat, in the mean time, it was scarcely 
possible to think of it without too 
much intoxication, and he was only, 
so far as the present moment was 
concerned, Francisco the painter still. 
Francisco the painter, with one por- 
trait to do, for which the young man 
did not expect a very high price, and 
which had procured for him all the 
early troubles and elations of a first 
falling in love, living in a room on 
the fourth piano in the Piazza of 
Trajan, and dining at the Trattoria 
for two pauls! yet at the same time, 
though nobody knew of it, the Duke 
Agostini, head of an old historic 
family — a wealthy, far-descended 
noble! It was not wonderful if the 
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extraordinary contrast bewildered 
his brains a little, and he did 
not hear perfectly what Mariuccia 
said. 

One thing, however, he did hear, 
and it arrested him in the fall cur- 
rent of his thoughts. “ Bat you have 
no money, Signore mio,” said Ma- 
riuccia, piteously. “It is true—I 
have no money!” cried the young 
man, looking blankly at her. What 
a melancholy barrier of prose that 
was to all his expectations! The 
Duchessa, who had disowned him all 
her life, was not likely to go down 
upon her knees forthwith, in the 
sight of all the world, and say, “ Be- 
hold my son, whom I have wronged! 
this is my husband’s heir.” Neither 
was it to be expected that Donna 
Anna should receive, with exuberant 
sisterly affection, the young intruder 
upon her inheritance, or Donna 
Anna’s husband open his purse to 
his problematical brother-in-law. Up 
to this moment Francisco had been 
very happy when he could pay his 
rent and his tailor’s bill, and 
his dinners, his cigars, and his café 
expenses upon the remaining stock 
in hand; but how to prosecute a great 
lawsuit, he who had no money, no 
friends, nu influence—that was a very 
melancholy and doubtful side of the 
picture. “I must wait till I can 
work for it, Mariuccia,” he said, plain- 
tively, falling back upon the sym- 
pathy of his nurse—that sympathy 
which he was growing grandly supe- 
rior to some ten minutes before. 

“ T will take my necklace and m 
earrings to the Monte, and Gigi sh 
mortgage the vineyard,” cried Mari- 
uccia, with enthusiasm, “ere thou 
shalt fail of thy rights, amore mio! 
for what are they worth if it is not to 
serve thee ?” 

“Ah, Mariuccia, a thousand 
thanks! but thy necklace and the 
vineysrd together would not bring in 
enough for a great lawsuit,” said 
Francisco, shaking his head with sad 
superiority ; “‘ we must wait.” 

Saying which the young man 
seized upon his palette and his 
brushes, and resumed his work as if 
for a wager, with some desperate 
idea of remaining there until he had 
accumulated all that was necessary 
for his great purpose. Mariuccia 
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lingered about him sorrowfully, much 
discomfited—was her great revela- 
tion, which she had meant to raise 
her nursling into another sphere in- 
stantly, with scarcely an interval— 
was nothing to come of it but increas- 
ed labour to the young man who, now 
that she had actually called him Don 
Francisco, and informed him of his 
pretensions, seemed already to herself 
so very much greater a personage ? 
Poor Mariuccia felt the disappoint- 
ment keenly. She hovered behind 
him, watching his work, and trying 
to comfort herself with a “ Quanti 
bella!” and superlative admiration of 
his powers. “ And you will not then 
care to see Madame Margherita, and 
to ask her if she remembers, nor to 
talk to Feta, Signore mio?” she said, 
dolefully, Francisco all the time 
working as he had never worked 
before. 

“To what good?” said the ener- 
getic painter: “‘we must wait—and 
there will be only too much time, my 
poor Mariuccia. We shall want I do 
not know how many thousand scudi ; 
and one cannot go to find the gold 
pieces as one can find Teta or Ma- 
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dame Margherita. No; there wil] 
be enough of time.” 

“ Then the Madonna bless thee, 
bello mio! I thought to bring thee 
great news, and I have only brought 
thee labour and trouble; but I am 
going to Teta’s, if you want me, 
amoroso,” said Mariuccia, returning 
to her old familiarity, as Francisco’s 
first exultation fell—‘‘ where you 
will find me to-night; and Teta also, 
if you care to speak to her. A re- 
vederla, Eccellenza. The Madonna 
will send you good friends.” 

So saying, Mariuccia went sorrow- 
fully down stairs, and Francisco gave 
himself a moment’s relaxation, to 
draw breath, and think how hard his 
fate was. So near all these glories, 
and obliged to stop short for want of 
a few thousand scudi! It was very 
hard—and the young man, who was 
twenty and an Italian, and not of a 
temper to scorn delights and live 
laborious days, heartily echoed, in a 
fervent ejaculation, Mariuccia’s part- 
ing wish. If the Madonna, careful 


mother, hard-worked as she is among 
these ejaculatory populations, would 
only send him good friends! 


CHAPTER VII. 


Teta’s house was in the Corso, en- 
tering, however, from one of the nar- 
row streets which cross that great 
thoroughfare of modern Rome. It 
was a tall house of four stories, with 
a famous balcony on the first floor, 
for the delights and profits of the 
Carnival, and tgree handsome sets of 
rooms, “ Appartements meublés,” one 
over the other, from which Teta, in 
the frequent absence of her husband, 
the courier, derived a very good in- 
come, and no small share of enter- 
tainment and variety. Teta herself 
inbabited the fourth story, where she 
lived and struggled with a Roman 
maid-of-all-work, as active mistresses 
with maids-of-all-work in all coun- 
tries usually do. Her own sitting- 
room, high up in these elevated re- 
gions, opened like Francisco’s on a 
balcony, from which, by rare good 
fortune, through a happy break in 
the intervening houses, you could 
see the green side of Monte Pincio, 
bound with a sunny ribbon of road, 


thrusting its trees against the sky, 
and hear the roll of carriages, and 
almost the chatter of the nurses, in 
their gleaming scarlet jackets, upon 
that famous promenade.  Teta’s 
rooms generally were furnished with 
that playful caprice which so much 
distinguishes the personal habita- 
tions of professional lodging-letters, 
crowded with articles too old, too 
faded, too large, or too small for the 
profitable portion of the house, and 
which, massed together without any 
great regard to congruity, gave a 
somewhat eccentric appearance to 
the place. This mixture of the grand 
and the homely was rather heighten- 
ed in effect by the occupation in 
which Mariuccia found her friend en- 
gaged. It was still early in the sea- 
son, the beginning of November, and 
Teta’s apartments were not yet all 
let. She was moving quickly about 
her large round table, counting out 
and laying in order her stores of 
household linen, and the equivocal 
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article which goes under the name of 
Argenteria in the hapless lodgers’ 
inventory. Sora Teta had developed 
into a somewhat large woman in these 
years. Her full Roman shoulders, 
always of ample dimensions, were 
now fuller than ever, and nothing 
was wanting to make her a personi- 
fication of the national type of wo- 
man, but the white national kerchief 
fulded over her breast, which would 
have given a homely dignity and 
stateliness to the famous poise of 
that bold Roman head. But Sora 
Teta was a woman of pretensions, 
and scorned (except at carnival) the 
dress of the Contadini. So she wore 
a gown like other people, and looked 
only a large woman, stout and strong, 
and not without a certain swarthy 
and dark-complexioned comeliness, 
She was counting out her napkins 
and tablecloths, which, like herself, 
were rather dark - complexioned, 
when the objectionable maid admit- 
ted Mariuccia. There were no sounds 


in the house but the fretful bark of a 
little dog, and Teta’s own firm but 
heavy footstep—no children: a little 
Teta or Cenci in those silent passages 


might perhaps have made the Sora 
Costini more placable towards the 
unfortunate maid. 

Mariuccia came in somewhat dis- 
comfited and despondent. Her hands 
fell listlessly over her white apron ; 
her step was so much less assured 
and confident than usual, that the 
Sora Teta expected only a feeble 
English waiting-maid from her ten- 
ants on the first floor instead of the 
peasant woman, whose foot should 
have sounded so much different. 
Mariuccia dropped sadly upon the 
first seat that happened to be near 
her. “Ah, Teta, I have told him,” 
she exclaimed, with a great sigh. 
Though there was no preface to con- 
nect this abrupt statement with any 
person in particular, Teta, with all 
her old sharpness, and with wits 
quickened by a world of gossip and 
much encounter with life, stopping 
short in her occupation, gazed at 
Mariuccia for a moment in surprise, 
and then leaped at the truth. 

“You have told him!” she cried, 
with mingled pique and admiration— 
“‘you, Mariuccia! and I myself had 
not the courage! Well, that is news, 
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amica mia. You have told him— 
benissimo! and what did he say ?” 

“Ah, Teta, if I had but thought of 
consulting with you first,” said poor 
Mariuccia ; “ you were always so sen- 
sible! but, you see, I have been living 
all by myself at Rocca, thinking it 
over, and thinking it over. And one 
would come and say, ‘ Mariuccia mia, 
is not that boy Chichino of yours 
a noble born?’ and another would 
whisper, ‘ You were at the Agostini 
palace, Mariuccia, that night ;’ and 
another, ‘He is no villano, yonder 
Francisco—he has the air of a prince ;’ 
and even Gigi himself, though he 
does not trouble his brains too much, 
is always talking when he comes 
from Rome, saying, ‘I remember 
very well, my mother, waiting for you 
with the donkey by the lake-side 
— at Genzaro the night that 
ittle Chichino came.’ Madonna San- 
tissima! one and another of them— 
they put me out of my head. I could 
get no rest with myself till I came 
to the child: for I said, ‘ Why should 
every one know or guess who he is, 
save himself?” 

“Oh, it was very well and very 
right,” said Teta, still with a little 
pique to find herself furestalled ; “and 
you, to be sure, knew best, and could 
tell him most; but, blessed Santa 
Theresa! how had you the courage? 
—I was afraid.” 

“ But then I am not so clever as 
you are, amore mia,” said Mariuccia, 
deprecatingly: “I did not think 
what would happen. I said it, out 
of my unfortunate head, the Madonna 
forgive me; and to think now that it 
was all for nothing, and that all he 
has gained is harder work and a 
troubled heart. For to be sure he 
has no money for a great suit at law. 
Thou wouldest have thought of that, 
my Teta, if I had consulted with 
thee!” 

“Money!” cried Teta, with a ges- 
ture of disdain—“ then that is all! 
Bat what said he to the news? I 
am glad he knows, for my part. It 
is true that very few people know 
Francisco, but everybody seems to 
have learnt that there is some one at 
Rome who belongs to the Agostini 
family. There is Gaetano, for exam- 
ple. Gaetano came home last week 
on the day of All Souls, Mariuccia 
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mia. He is with a great English lord, 
and is going to Naples by-and-by ; 
and what should Gaetano hear at his 
master’s table where he was serv- 
ing, but one of the Signori Forestieri 
talking of Donna Anna, and of some 
story of another heir who was lost. 
Gaetano knows nothing, to be sure, 
but he told it to me; and I desired 
him, ‘ Whatever thou hearest, amico 
mio, about the house of Agostini, 
tell it always to me’—and you would 
not believe, Mariuccia, how much I 
have heard since. And so you told 
him—benissimo! but what did our 
youth say ?” 

He asked me a great many things,” 
said Mariuccia, with despondency, 
“but stopped when he remembered 
that there wasno money. And there 
is no money, Teta, my beautiful! 
And do you suppose the Duchessa 
will yield, or Donna Anna give it all 
up to him? Madonna Santissima! to 
think that for want of a little money 
so handsome a young man should be 


kept out of his inheritance. Though’ 


Gigi would mortgage the vineyard 
and the garden, and even the little 


house, and I myself take my necklace 
to the Monte, if that were but half 
enough.” 

“ Patienza!” said Teta, nodding her 
head; “ have thou courage, my friend. 
Let this rumour spread, and who 
can tell what friends the blessed 


Madonna may call to him? There 
is the great English Milord down 
in the first piano; he has no one 
with him but his granddaughter, a 
pretty little piccola piccola Signorina. 

have spoken to her now and then. 
See, Mariuccia, she is of this height, 
and her waist I could hold in my 
hand—a puff of wind off Monte Cave 
would blow her away—and yet she 
has come travelling one cannot tell 
how many thousand miles, I have 
spoken of Francisco, and he is paint- 
ing the little Signorina’s portrait. 
The -old Milord is very jealous of 
her, and will not let the child out of 
his sight; but trust her to talk with 
her eyes to our Francisco! I will 
tell the little one he is a prince in 
disguise. The Forestieri like it, Ma- 
riuccia mia: they think we Italians 
live as in an opera, these Signori 
Inglese. The Madonna and the bless- 
ed saints send we did! for a stab of 
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a stiletto would not matter by times, 
if the olives always yielded and the 
vines had no blight. Is the vintage 
good with you in Rocca, Mariuccia? 
How the times are changing! One 
could get good wine the other day 
for two bajocchi the fogliett, and now 
it is five; and how much more it will 
be before all is done, who can 
tell ?” 

“ Ah, Teta mia, the times of Gre- 
gory! those were the times!” said 
Mariuccia—“‘ when no man troubled 
his head about anything but his 
vines and his olives, and wine was 
as plentiful as water, and the oil 
like honey; but in these days the 
Madonna alone knows what is com- 
ing tous. No one fasts; there is no 
respect to religion; the priest passes 
like the beggar, and no man salutes 
him. When religion fails, everything 
fails; the candles burn few on the 
altars, Teta mia, and the little panetti 
are a bajocco apiece.” 

“True enough about the panetti,” 
said the better-instructed Roman 
matron, with a toss of her head; 
“but as for the preti, bah! One 
cannot go through the street without 
stumbling over a monk here and a 
priest there. You should hear what 
Gaetano says. In England there are 
no festas but Sundays; think of that, 
my friend! and one can get one’s 
work done all the days of the week 
without help of St. Martino and St. 
Michele. There is that woman of 
mine, that Maria, she would go to 
mass every morning, and to Pincio 
every afternoon, if I was fool enough. 
She knows every festa a month off, 
and would I keep her from the holy 
function on the blessed San Martino’s 
day? Holy Santa Theresa! the work 
must be done in spite of all the 
saints.” 

“Hush, hush, my beautiful. The 
Madonna forgive thee, Teta; wouldst 
thou speak a word against the Holy 
Saints?” said Mariuccia, in pious 
horror. 

“They are very well in their own 
way,” said the unscrupulous Teta. 
“T myself sent a candle as long as 
my arm to the shrine of my blessed 
patroness Santa Theresa, when Gae- 
tano was last away, and I hope it 
pleased her. But why my chambers 
should stand unswept while that wo- 
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man Maria goes to mass on the festa, 
tell me, Mariuccia? Do you suppose 
Santa Theresa cares whether that 
creature goes to mass, or loves to 
see the broom standing in the corner ? 
Bah! Iam for the Holy Lord Jesu 
and the Madonna Immaculata. I 
do not believe so very much, I can 
tell you, in either the priests or the 
saints.” 

Mariuccia gave a little gasp, in the 
manner of one who would say a great 
deal, but swallows it in painful self- 
denial and says nothing, and gave a 
most emphatic shake of her head. 
“ Thy mother thinks otherwise, Teta,” 
she said, compassionately; “and see 
the Duchessa.” 

* Ah, yes, yes, see the Duchessa!” 
cried Teta, with a burst of laughter. 
“How devout she is! She fasts 
twice a-week, and gives tithes of all 
she has,” continued this heretical 
critic, unconsciously adopting the 
words of Scripture, “ and fears God, 
thinkest thou not, Mariuccia mia? 
Ah, what a good mother she has been 
to her son!” 

“Teta, Teta, hold thy peace; some 
one will hear thee,” cried Mariuccia, 
rising hastily to close the window, 
which overlooked the courtyard, a 
little square space, sinking deep, a 
well of air in the centre of the tall 
house, and galleried round with 
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other balconies beneath that of Te 
where any one listening might indee 
have heard the Roman woman’s un- 
subdued voice. 

“Ts it to Donna Anna, ‘then, 
the Duchessa has been so good a 
mother?” said Teta, scornfully,— 
“keeping her inheritance so safe for 
her, that the heiress never sets foot 
within the palace of the Agostini 
either at Genzaro or in Rome?—or 
to him whom she sent away under 
thy shaw], Mariuccia?—but patienza! 
I had rather do my duty to my chil- 
dren than love the saints: y had 
rather help Francisco to his right 
than have three masses a-day. Yes, 
she is very devout, the good Duch- 
essa, and such a mother to her 
son!” 

Mariuccia made no answer; she 
was discomfited and had nothing to 
reply, and indeed felt herself under 
great doubt for the moment, whether 
to defend the cause of religion in the 
person of the Duchessa, or to aban- 
don that perplexing subject for the 
more personal one of Francisco. After 
a while she decided prudently on the 
latter course, and the two women 
were deep in the discussion of this 
important and difficult matter, when 
the young Francisco himself, whom 
curiosity and excitement had driven 
from his easel, entered the house, 
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GREAT WITS, MAD wITs ? 


“Great wits to madness nearly are allied.” 


From the days of Aristotle, and 
probably long before his time, there 
has been a tacit, and often expressed, 
belief that, somehow or other, men 
of genius were mad, or if not posi- 
tively mad, they were of the temper- 
ament which easily leads to madness. 
The very fact of their superiority 
seemed to imply a departure from 
healthy equilibrium. Obviously un- 
like ordinary men, it was easy to con- 
clude that this unlikeness originated 
in insanity: they were looked upon 
as “men inspired” or madmen ; some- 
times both. This notion was further 
strengthened by certain resemblances 
observed in men of genius and mad- 
men: in both there was a similar 


excitability and intensity of excite- 
ment; in both a strangeness and re- 
moteness from ordinary ideas and 
habits; in both a singularly reliant 
conviction of the truth and practica- 
bility of ideas and projects which to 


others seemed wildly chimerical: so 
that not only have madmen some- 
times passed for men of genius, and 
men of genius have been thought in- 
sane, but with all our experience we 
often find it impossible to decide 
whether an entirely novel plan be 
the conception of far-seeing genius, 
or the vision of a diseased brain. 
The irritability and eccentricity often 
noticed in illustrious men have been 
regarded as indications of incipient 
insanity. In some notorious cases 
insanity has actually declared itself 
—as in Tasso, among poets ; Newton, 
among philosophers; and Peter the 
Great, among statesmen. 

So long as thiside a of a necessary 
connection between aberration of 
mind and greatness of mind remained 
a vague and half-believed proposi- 
tion, which might fill out a verse or 
close an epigram, there was no ne- 
cessity for any serious refutation of 
it; but the moment it is reduced to 
precision, and is taken as the thesis 


of a scientific volume by a man not 
wholly without the respect due to an 
important position, we are called 
upon to scrutinise it closely. That 
moment has arrived. M. Morean, 
physician to the Lunatic Asylom 
(Hospice de Bicétre) and author of 
known works on cognate subjects, has 
recently issued a large volume,* set- 
ting forth, as the resu!t of many years’ 
study, the proposition that genius is 
due to nervous disease, being only an- 
other form of that abnormal condition 
of the nervous centres, which else- 
where manifests itself as epilepsy, 
monomania, or idiocy. He has no 
hesitation in declaring that “ the 
physiological history of idiots is, in & 
multitude of particulars, the same as 
that of the majority of men of geniu 
and vice versa.” His arguments an 
illustrations are thus summed up: 
“Tt appears sufficiently established 
that the pre-eminence of the intellec- 
tual faculties has for its organic con- 
dition a special state of disease of the 
nervous centres.” 

If this were a mere paradox, it 
should be handled with more finesse 
and skill than M. Moreau can com- 
mand, If it has to be regarded as 
a scientific truth, a contribution to 
our psychology, every experienced 
reader will quickly perceive that M. 
Moreau wants the requisite ability to 
treat it properly. The very laxity of 
his ambitious title shows a deplor- 
able vagueness in his use of terms. 
There is no more about the “ philo- 
sophy of history” in his work, than* 
there is about international law. 
He is a poor writer, and worse rea- 
soner. If we notice his book at all, 
it is for the sake of inducing our 
readers to come to a definite conclu- 
sion respecting the vague half-belief 
which has so er been tolerated re- 
specting men of genius. And that 
we may the more completely extri- 
cate this subject from the ambiguities 
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clustering round the word Genius, 
so variously agd so Jaxly used by 
various writers, we shall throughout 
employ the word as expressive of 
intellectual pre-eminence—an energy 
of the intellectual faculties surpass- 
ing that of ordinary men, 

At the outset we may assume it to 
be admitted, by all, that these facul- 
ties are among the functions of the 
nervous system; and that their 
energy must necessarily be depen- 
dent on the organic condition of that 
system. By “organic condition” is 
meant the more or less perfect struc- 
ture, and more or less healthy activity 
of the system. The vital energy of 
a man is dependent on the organic 
condition of his body; and his 
mental energy is in like manner de- 
pendent on the organic condition of 
the nervous system. An undeveloped 
brain will act less vigorously, less 
efficiently, than one fully developed ; 
a diseased brain will act less co- 
herently than one in health. It is 
indisputable that any hindrance to 
the nervous mechanism, arising from 
congestion, anzwmia, lesion, or poison, 
must be a hindrance to its functions. 
If a piano is out of tune, we know 
that the strings are slackened. If a 
man’s thoughts are incoherent, we 
know that there is somewhere—not 
primarily, perhaps, in the brain—a 
disturbing cause, which affects the 
nervous mechanism. 

But in admitting that intellectual 
energy depends upon the nervous 
mechanism, and that all the forms 
of insanity are referrible to organic 
conditions of that system, we cannot 
for an instant admit that genius and 
insanity issue from similar organic 
conditions; we cannot admit that 
the strength and energy of the mind 
are referrible to the same causes as 
its weakness and incoherence. To 
suppose that Shakespeare was nearly 
akin to an inhabitant of Hanwell is 
about as reasonably as to consider 
the Benicia Boy and Tom Sayers 
pathological cases. The energy of 
genius is strength, not disease. It 
may, “like vaulting ambition, o’er- 
leap itself.’ The intellect may be 
overtasked, and succumb; but so 
likewise may the athlete overtask 
his strength, and come home with a 
broken back. 
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M. Moreau argues thus:—Genius 
is owing to an unusual activity of 
the nervous centres; insanity is also 
owing to an unusual activity of 
these centres. But he might as well 
argue that a spasm is identical with 
strength, as argue that the activity 
of insanity is identical with that 
of genius. We are almost ashamed 
of asking a physician, and one de- 
voted to the subject of alienation, 
whether he imagines that any amount 
of excitation would raise the brain 
of an ordinary man to the potency 
of a Shakespeare. Is original con- 
stitution nothing? and will not the 
healthy activity of a great mind sur- 
pass the delirious energy of a com- 
mon mind? M. Moreau knows well 
enough that the excitability of some 
idiots greatly exceeds that of the 
most illastrious men; and this know- 
ledge should enable him to see that 
genius must depend on quite other 
conditions than those of mere ex- 
citability. Instead of this, he argues 
that because idiots are excitable, 
therefore they have similar organic 
conditions to those which produce 
genius, Not so. The difference lies 
in the organic conditions. The ner- 
vous mechanism is more complex 
and more developed in the one case 
than in the other; and, being so, 
its activity is unlike that of the 
other. 

A reference to the lives of illustri- 
ous men would be the first resource 
of the inquirer; accordingly, M. 
Moreau has gathered together some 
sixty pages of biographical details to 
prove his hypothesis. This array of 
illustrious names will probably im- 
pose upon the careless reader; the 
more so as M. Moreau does not pre- 
tend that all men of genius are actu- 
ally mad, but only that their genius 
is founded on a diseased organic con- 
dition of the nervous system, similar 
to that observed in idiots and mad- 
men. The purpose of this biographi- 
cal array is to show that men of 
genius have been temporarily insan 
or subject to hallucinations; an 
when this has not been the case in 
the men themselves, it has been ob- 
served in their relatives. If a man 
of pre-eminent ability comes from a 
family in which one or more cases of 
epilepsy, hallucination, melancholy, 
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monomania, or idiocy, have been 
recorded, M. Moreau conceives that 
. this fact illustrates his hypothesis, 
since it shows that the organic con- 
ditions of insanity were in the family, 
and these organic conditions must 
have been inherited. Let us inquire 
into the family history of Tom Sayers ; 
we shall probably meet with an aunt, 
or a sister, or some near relative, who 
died of conspmption, or was paralytic ; 
and we shall than be able to prove 
that the noble chest, and the dread- 
ful “ right-handers” of our champion 
result from the same organic condi- 
tions as those which fill the hospitals 
and swell the mortality lists, , 
Perhaps our readers imagine that 
we are misrepresenting M. Moreau in 
this absurd instance. Let us there- 
fore proceed to cite a parallel case. 
Sayers is powerful enough, but his 
aunt we will suppose to be “ weak as 
a rat.” Hegel likewise was a power- 
ful thinker, and not in the least sus- 
pected of being mad—but M. Moreau 
notes that Hegel’s sister was so: “She 
imagined herself to be a parcel which 
they were about to cord and seal up 
before despatching it by the carrier ; 
every stranger made her tremble; 
she drowned herself.” With such a 
key to interpret phenomena, biogra- 
phical evidence ought not to be scanty. 
Nevertheless, a calm consideration of 
the evidence collected by M. Moreau 
shows that it is extremely scant, the 
great majority of the cases having no 
legitimate bearing on the question. 
His list commences with Socrates, 
a@ great name certainly, and one 
which we cannot strike off, if we are 
to accept the statements of Plato and 
Xenophon, which exhibit the hallu- 
cinations of their master. Granting, 
however, that there was in Socrates 
a tendency to become so absorbed in 
ideas as to be totally insensible to 
what was passing around—granting 
that his Demon was not a figure of 
speech, but an hallucination—we can- 
not be equally compliant in the case 
of Aristotle, whom M. Moreau claims, 
on the strength of idle rumours of 
his having committed suicide at 
seventy. If we admit that Brutus 
had the vision of Cxsar before the 
fatal battle of Philippi, instead of 
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simply dreaming it, he must be 
placed on the list; but it is surely 
tasking our credulity too far when 
we are asked to place Seott and 
Goethe there, on the strength of two 
momentary illusions. Two men of 
immense genius, more entirely re- 
moved from every suspicion of in- 
sanity, eould not be naméd; they 
had not even the fanaticism, the ec- 
centricity, the irritability, so often 
seen in conjunetion with intense in- 
tellectual activity. What, then, are 
the facts which M. Moreau takes to 
be evidence in his favour? It is clear 
that his knowledge of the men is 
scant enough; but he alludes to the 
following anecdotes :— 

“Those who have seen Abbots- 
ford,” writes Mr. Adolphus, “ will re- 
member that there is at the end of 
the hall, opposite to the library, an 
arched doorway leading to other 
rooms. One night some of the party 
observed that by an arrangement of 
light, easily to be imagined, a lumi- 
nous space was formed upon the li- 
brary door, in which the shadow of 
a person standing in the oppesite 
archway made a very imposing ap- 
pearance, the body of the hall re- 
maining quite dark. Sir Walter had 
some time before told his friends of 
the deception of sight which made 
him for a moment imagine a figure 
of Lord Byron standing in the hall.’* 
Mr. Adolphus alluded to Scott’s “ Let- 
ters on Demonology and Witchcraft,” 
in which the following narrative is 
given: “Not long after the death 
of a late illustrious poet, who had 
filled, while living, a great station 
in the public eye, a literary friend, 
to whom the deceased had been 
well known, was engaged during 
the darkening twilight of an au- 
tumn evening, in perusing one of 
the publications which professed to 
detail the habits and opinions of the 
distinguished individual who was 
now no more. As the reader had en- 
jqyed the intimacy of the deceased to 
a considerable degree, he was ey 
interested in the publication, whic 
contained some particulars relating 
to himself and other friends. A visi- 
tor was sitting in the apartment, who 
was also reading. Their sitting-room 





* Looxnarr’s Life of Scott ; 
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opened into an entrance hall, rather 
fantastically fitted up with articles 
of armour, skins of wild animals, and 
the like. It was when laying down 
his book, and passing into this hall, 
through which the moon was begin- 
ning to shine, that the individual of 
whom I speak saw, right before him, 
and in a standing posture, the exact 
representation of his departed friend, 
whose recollection had been so strong- 
ly brought to his imagination. He 
stopped for a single moment, so as to 
notice the wonderful accuracy with 
which fancy had impressed upon the 
bodily eye the peculiarities and pos- 
ture of the illustrious poet. Sensible, 
however, of the delusion, he felt no 
sentiment save that of wonder at the 
extraordinary accuracy of the resem- 
dlance, and stepped onwards towards 
the figure, which resolved itself, as he 
approached, into the various articles 
of which it had been composed. These 
were merely a screen, occupied by a 
greatcoat, shawls, plaids, and other 
such articles as are usually found in a 
country entrance hall.” 

If this is to be classed among hallu- 
cinations, and on the strength of it, 
Scott counted as one having a nervous 
system in the organic condition which 
produces insanity, it is clear that we 
are all mad, since we are all liable to 
similar deceptions in the twilight; 
we see a footpad pointing a pistol at 
our heads —the footpad being the 
stump of an old tree. Nay, to short- 
sighted persons, similar deceptions 
take place in broad daylight. The 
present writer is frequently amused 
at the distinctness with Which he sees 
dogs wagging their tails, cows nib- 
bling the grass, and men or women ap- 
proaching him, and as he gets nearer 
to them they gradually resolve them- 
selves into logs of wood, milestones, 
or bushes. 

The difference between an optical 
delusion and an hallucination is, that 
the sane mind is able to control its 
belief in the existence of the apparent 
object; the insane mind is servile 
to the appearance, Scott expressly 
says that he knew Lord Byron was 
not before him; had he declared 
that his vision was real, produced 
objectively by the apparition of his 
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friend, M. Moreau might, with more 
excuse, have ranked him among les 
hallucinés. 

The illustration drawn from Goethe’s 
life is more to the point, if we accept 
the truth of the narrative, which, 
however, Goethe’s biographer is indis- 
posed to accept. The poet describes 
his taking leave of Frederika : “ Those 
were painful days, of which I re- 


‘member nothing. When I held out 


my hand to her from my horse, the 
tears were in her eyes, and I felt sad 
at heart. As I rode along the foot- 
path to Drusenheim a strange phan- 
tasy took hold of me. I saw in my 
mind’s eye my own figure riding to- 
wards me, attired in a dress I had 
never worn—pike grey, with silver 
lace. I shook off this phantasy, but 
eight years afterwards I found myself 
on the very road going to visit Fred- 
erika, and that too in the very dress 
I had seen myself in in the phantasm, 
although my wearing it was quite 
accidental.” On this Mr. Lewes re- 
marks: “ The reader will probably 
be somewhat sceptical respecting the 
dress, and will suppose that this pro- 
phetic detail was transferred to the 
vision by the imagination of later 
years.”"* In a note Mr. Lewes adds, 
that in Goethe’s correspondence with 
the Frau von Stein, there is a letter 
written a day or two after the visit, 
describing it, but singularly enough 
containing no allusion to this surpris- 
ing coincidence. The whole story 
wears a very incredible aspect; and 
considering that Goethe was narrating 
in his old age an event said to have 
happened in his boyhood, it is easy to 
conceive some confusion and substi- 
tution of details. Unless we suppose 
this, we must suppose an actual vision 
of his future self in clothes then un- 
woven and unthought of! This would 
prove that he was gifted with pres- 
cience; it would not prove that he 
was insane. 

We forgot to add that M. Moreau 
has another detail indicating Goethe’s 
“organic condition,” namely, ‘ Sa 
mére est mort d’une attaque d’apo- 
plexie.” Whatever she died of, she 
lived a perfectly sane and healthy 
life during seventy-eight years; se 
that the “ organic condition” trans- 





* Luwes's Life and Works of Goethe, vol. i. p. 188 
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mitted to her son was not of a very 
dangerous character. 

M. Moreau has better examples 
than these, but he cites many that 
are questionable, and not a few that 
are absurd. Cato may have been 
mad when he committed suicide: if 
M. Moreau is struck by several in- 
dications of insanity in Plutarch’s 
narrative, we are willing to let Cato’s 
name retain its place on the list; as 
also that of Charlemagne, to whom 
St. James appeared in the Milky 
Way, and revealed the spot in Ga- 
licia where his bones lay buried, at 
the same time ordering Charlemagne 
to conquer Spain, and build there a 
church and a tomb. Peter the Great 
and Charles V. have an indubitable 
right to figure among mad statesmen. 
The mother of Charles was insane, 
* and hence styled Jeanne la folle. His 
grandfather Ferdinand of Aragon was 
profoundly melancholy, and he him- 
self was epileptic. So was Julius 
Cesar. Richelieu had occasional at- 
tacks of insanity, in which he fancied 
himself a horse: he would prance 
round the billiard-table, neighing, 
kicking out at his servants, and mak- 
ing a great noise, until, exhausted by 
fatigue, he suffered himself to be put 
to bed and well covered up. On awak- 
ing he remembered nothing that had 
passed. His sister, the Marquise de 
Brézé, had a droll hallucination ; “Elle 
croyait avoir un derriére de cristal, 
ne voulait pas s’asseoir de peur de le 
casser, et le tenait soigneusement entre 
ses deux mains de peur qu’il ne lui 
arrivat malheur.” 

Cromwell had fits of hypochondria. 
Dr. Francia was unequivocally insane. 
Dr. Johnson was hypochondriaca!, and 
declared that he once distinc.ly heard 
his mother call to him ‘ Samuel!” 
when she was many miles distant. 
Rousseau was certainly insane. Saint 
Simon is said to have committed 
suicide under circumstances indicat- 
ing insanity. Fourrier “ passed his 
life in a continual hallucination.” 
Cardan, Swedenborg, Lavater, Zim- 
mermann, Mahomet, Van Helmont, 
Loyola, St. Francis Xavier, St. Domi- 
nic, all had visions. Even Luther 
had his halucinations; Satan fre- 
quently appeared, not only to have 
inkstands thrown at his sophistical 
head, but to get into the reformer’s 
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bed, and lie beside him. Jeanne d’Are 
gloried in her celestial visions. 

No one will be surprised to find 
numerous examples of the “ organic 
condition ” among the founders of 
sects, or among artists; but several 
of those cited by M. Moreau are 
rather examples of his credulity than 
of anything else. Thus we read, 
“ Petrarch was found dead in his 
library, his head leaning on a book.” 
Can you detect the connection be- 
tween this fact, and the proposition 
that genius is a disease of the nervous 
centre? Again we read of Malherbe, 
that his thickness of utterance spoiled 
the effect of his verses when he re- 
cited them; he also spat more than 
even a Frenchman thinks becoming, 
and drew down upon him this mot 
from the chevalier Marin: “ qu'il 
n’avait jamais va d’homme plus 
humide, ni poéte plus sec.” If the 
salivary standard is to be applied, we 
fear that France, Germany, Italy, and 
America, will yield a long list of,mad- 
men. 

Handel, Milton, and Delille, were 
blind; Richardson and Labruyére died 
of apoplexy—and to M. Morean blind- 
ness, or apoplexy, is ample proof of 
& predisposition to insanity. David, 
the painter, and Rude, the sculptor, 
were not themselves actually insane, 
but the son of David died of apoplexy, 
and the father of Rude was afflicted 
with paralysis—what more can be 
needed to prove a family predisposi- 
tion? Alfred de Musset became a 
confirmed drunkard — clear proof! 
Guercino squinted — need more be 
said? If nrre be needed, more is 
ready; for did not Ludovic Caracci 
say of Guercino that he was a prodigy 
whose works, although the products 
of a young man, amazed the greatest 
painters ¢ 

Let not the reader imagine we are 
inventing absurdities for M. Moreau: 
all these examples are gravely adduced 
by him as evidenee ; and they serve to 
give the measure at once of his scienti- 
fic capacity, and his theoretic courage. 
A more circumspect writer could 
have collected sufficient examples to 
produce an effect, without betraying 
his weakness by such as those just 
cited. 

Lueretius, Tasso, Swift, Cowper, 
Chatterton, are melancholy cases 
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about which there is no dispute. 
Shelley had hallucinations, Bernar- 
din St. Pierre, while writing one of his 
works, was “‘ attacked by a strange 
illness” —- lights flashed before his 
eyes; objects appeared double and 
in motion; he imagined all the pas- 
sers-by to be his enemies. Heine 
died of a chronic disease of the spine. 
Metastasio early suffered from ner- 
vous affections. Moliére was liable to 
convulsions. Paganini was cataleptic 
at four years old. Mozart died of 
water on the brain. Beethoven was 
bizarre, irritable, hypochondriacal. 
Donizetti died in an asylum. Chat- 
terton and Gilbert committed suicide. 
Chateaubriand was troubled with sui- 
cidal thoughts ; and George Sand con- 
fesses to the same. Sophocles was 
accused of imbecility by his son—but 
this was after he was eighty. Pope 
waa deformed; and, according to 
Atterbury, he had mens curva in cor- 
pore curvo. He believed that he once 


saw an arm projecting from the wall 
of his room. 

Among the less impassioned heroes 
of philosophy the examples are con- 
fessedly rarer; yet Newton, Pascal, 


and Auguste Comte, are illustrious 
and indisputable examples. Alber- 
tus Magnus also must be named, 
He had a vision of the Virgin, who 
asked him whether he preferred ex- 
celling in theology or in philosophy ; 
he chose the latter; whereupon she 
assured him that he would be incom- 
parable in it, but as a punishment 
for his rejection of theology, he was 
to sink into complete imbecility be- 
fore he died. Linnewus died “en 
état de démence sénile.” Other 
names might doubtless be added ; 
but it is only such a mind as our 
author’s that could see a proof of in- 
sanity in Kepler’s belief of the world 
being an organism; or in Montes- 
quieu’s blindness. To such a mind 
it is even conceivable that the deaths 
of Voltaire and Wellington in ex- 
treme old age by apoplexy, are 
illustrations of the hypothesis that 
pre-eminence of intellect is due to 
organic disease of the nervous cen- 
tres. 

The collection of biographical facts 
made by M. Moreau is thus seen to 
be wholly inadequate to his purpose : 
not only are the majority of them 
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questionable, but were they all of the 
same unequivocal character as the 
cases of Tasso, Newton, and Cowper, 
they would not warrant his deduc- 
tion. They would prove that many 
men of genius were insane, or pre- 
disposed to insanity ; but not that ge- 
nius issued from the same organic 
condition as insanity; nor that there 
was any direct necessary connection 
between the two. 

It is ofte® said, and by M. Moreau’s 
method it would be easy to prove, 
that poverty forms one of the neces- 
sary conditions of genius. Biography 
would show that many, if not most 
illustrious intellects were developed 
amidst the res angusta domi. The 
men were poor, or at any rate had 
poor relatives. Want stimulated 
their energies. The struggle for ex- 
istence developed their strength. 
With a list of well-known instances, 
and a few eloquent declamations, the 
hypothesis might be considered estab- 
lished. Nevertheless it would not be 
difficult to confute it. A few ex- 
amples—one would suffice—of un- 
mistakable genius reared in affluence 
or comfort would show that there 
was no necessity for poverty as the 
stimulus and condition of intellectual 
pre-eminence ; while a glance at the 
thousands of highly-educated men, 
unquestionably poor and unques- 
tionably commonplace, struggling 
with want, yet doomed by congenital 
mediocrity, would show that no 
amount of such stimulus as poverty 
can supply will add a cubit to the 
intellectual stature. Genius is often 
accompanied by want, but it is some- 
thing altogether distinct from ‘im- 
pecuniosity.” In like manner it is 
often accompanied by eccentricity or 
insanity, but it is something altoge- 
ther distinct from nervous disease. 

If instead of allowing attention to 
fall on the few cases of genius co- 
existing with disease, we glance at 
the numberless cases of nervous 
disease which reveal no intellectual 
pre-eminence, but only a desolation 
of stupidity or a sterile 4 
we shall see reason to place 
Moreau’s hypothesis on a level with 
that which assumes poverty to be 
the necessary condition of genius. 
Every experienced keeper of an 
asylum will testify to the painful 
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mediocrity of his patients in spite of 
their excitability ; and in our ordin- 
ary experience we see how it is by 
no means the most excitable people 
who are the most eminent. Very 
shallow natures are often very ex- 
citable ; and some forms of idiocy 
are distinguished by restlessness and 
vivacity. It is perfectly true that of 
two equally-developed brains the 
more excitable will be the more pow- 
erful; but intellectual p#e-eminence 
depends rather on the development of 
the brain than on the vivacity of the 
temperament, 

This truth is the more to be insist- 
ed on, since the cause of the resem- 
blances observable between genius and 
insanity is the excitability common 
to both ; whereas the cause of the 
essential differences between them 
is the organic perfection of the one, 
and the organic imperfection of the 
other. 

When a man of genius is in a 
state of intense excitement, he is 
at the culmination of his power ; 
and so long as his nervous mechan- 
ism is uninjured or unhindered in its 
action, there is an infinite distance 
between him and the madman in an 
equal state of excitement. But 
should this exaltation be prolonged, 
should the strain be too great for the 
mechanism, and some portion of it 
give way or become disturbed, then, 
indeed, insanity will supervene. Does 
this prove a necessary connection be- 
tween the two? No more than the 
broken back of an overtasked athlete 
proves a necessary connection be- 
tween muscular strength and decrepi- 
tude. 

It will naturally occur to the reader 
that a notion so widely spread, and so 
persistently handed down from gen- 
eration to generation, as the one we 
are here combating, must have some 
ground of plausibility, if not of truth. 
That men in all ages should have been 
struck with the similarity between 
genius and insanity, especially when 
the genius took the form of artistic 
activity, is only intelligible on the 
supposition of some fundamental 
similitude ; and the answer to the 
question, What is that similitude ? 
cannot be uninteresting. In our 
opinion there can be little hesitation 
as to the answer. So far from be- 
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lieving, as M. Moreau believes, that 
there is an essential similarity, and 
that both genius and insanity are 
forms of the same nervous disease, 
we believe there is an essential dis- 
tinction, one not less than between 
the vivacious monkey and the viva- 
cious man. There is a resemblance, 
but it is simply in the excitability 
common to both. Instead of exclaim- 
ing— 

“ What thin partitions do our souls 

divide ! 
“Great wits to madness nearly are 
allied,” 

we should assert that the partitions 
are party-walls; and that there is 
no other alliance between genius and 
madness than that of a common 
humanity, a common excitability, 
and a common liability to excess, 
If a few great men have fallen vic- 
tims to the facility with which the 
nervous mechanism may be dis- 
turbed, men who had nothing great 
have likewise fallen victims by thou- 
sands. When we have gained some 
slight knowledge of the wondrous 
mechanism we name the body, how 
multitudinous its combined actions, 
how easily the disturbance of one 
will affect the healthy action of the 
rest, and how recklessly we disregard 
the plainest rules of health, the won- 
der at a few men having succumbed 
in the course of an intense intellec- 
tual life ceases at once, and a new 
wonder emerges—wonder that any 
man can live this life, and retain 
his faculties in healthy activity. 
The very predominance of the ner- 
vous system implies a predominant 
activity, and this is liable to be 
stimulated to excess by two potent 
tempters: Ambition, eager to jostle 
its way through energetic crowds; 
and Fascination, which lies in intel- 
lectual labour, the brooding storge of 
creation, the passionate persistence 
of research. These tempters hurry 
men into excess. Men who live 
much by the brain have seldom the 
courage to be prudent, seldom the 
wisdom to be patient. In vain the 
significant words of warning become 
louder and louder: in vain the head 
feels hot, the ears are full of noises, 
the heart fluttering and thumping, 
the nights sleepless, the digestion 
miserably imperfect, the temper ir- 
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ritable: these are Nature’s warnings 
to desist, but they are disregarded ; 
the object of ambition lures the vic- 
tim on, the seduction of artistic 
creation, or of a truth seen dancing 
like a will-o’-wisp, incessantly solicits 
him; he will not pause—at length 
he cannot pause, the excitement has 
become a fever, the flame that warms 
destroys him: madness arrives. 

Sad this is, and would be infinitely 
sad if there were no help for it, if 
the very glory and splendour of the 
intellect were necessarily allied to its 
infirmity and ruin. But itis not so. 
Men cannot transgress Nature’s laws 
without incurring Nature’s penalties. 
The most perfect digestive apparatus 
will be ruined by imprudent habits ; 
the most powerful muscular system 
may be lamed by over-exertion ; the 
most admirable secreting organs will 
become morbid under over-stimulus ; 
and why are we to expect the com- 
plex and delicate nervous mechanism 
to be overworked with impunity ? 

Not by reason of diseased nervous 
centres are men ever pre-eminent in 
intellectual energy, nor are they 
liable to become insane by reason of 
this energy, unless misdirected. They 
are pre-eminent because God has en- 
dowed them with the higher cerebral 
development, and because this is in 
healthy activity; when it falls into 
unhealthy activity, insanity is the 
result—a result not due to the origi- 
nal strength of the energy, but due 
to an original defect in the constitu- 
tion transmitted from parents, or to 
a defect acquired through neglect of 
the plainest precepts of healthy living. 
It is from their weakness that they 
fall, not because of their strength. 
One may pity the overtasked man 
of genius, and sympathise with his 
imprudence; one may regret that a 
knowledge of the simpler laws of life 
and health is not more general; but 
one cannot draw from the biographies 
of illustrious men an argument in 
favour of the notion that genius is 
allied to insanity. Overwork, and 
unseemly neglect, kill the meanest 
as inevitably as the highest. It isa 
tragedy whichis no respecter of 
persons, and darkens a thousand 
homes which are never brightened 
With a ray of genius, 

If genius were disease, the greatest 
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mén ought to manifest the most un- 
mistakable signs of it. Yet we do not 
learn that Sophocles, Dante, Chau- 
cer, Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe, and 
Scott, among the poets, or Giotto, 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian, 
and Rubens, among the painters, or 
Bacon, Spinosa, and Kant, among 
philosophers, either claim our sorrow 
for their intellectual eclipse, or our 
pity for their eccentricities. We are 
told that men of genius are always 
eccentric. They are always original, 
and generally much self-absorbed ; 
but we believe that there will be 
found among them very little eccen- 
tricity of the kind noticeable in mad 
people. We have ourselves known 
a great many people pre-eminent in 
intellect, and cannot recall one who 
was remarkable for any such eccen- 
tricity; whereas we have known 
people whose eccentricities were 
such that their friends generall 
alluded to them as “ half-cracked,” 
yet these people were by no means 
remarkable for intellectual power. 

That it is over-excitement, and 
disregard of the laws of health, 
rather than the amount of cerebral 
power, which causes the insanity of 
men of genius, nay be suspected from 
the single comparison of Southey 
and Wordsworth. No one, we sup- 
pose, will for an instant question the 
immeasurable superiority of Words- 
worth’s genius; yet his long and 
laborious life was passed without a 
threat of cerebral disease; whereas 
poor Southey paid the penalty of 
overwork. Wordsworth was much 
in the open air, taking active exer- 
cise. Southey lived in his study. 
The explanation lies there. 

There is another error current on 
the subject of genius, an error which 
bases its evidence on cases not less 
equivocal than those brought for- 
ward respecting insanity—namely, 
that men of genius are too absorbed 
in their pursuits to pay the same 
scrupulous attention to minor morals 
and ordinary duties demanded from 
other men. Here biography offers its 
treacherous aid, and shows, unhap- 
pily, that many men of genius have 
disregarded minor morals. To this 
we reply, as before, that many more 
men of unblemished mediocrity of 
intellect have shown a greater dis- 
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regard to minor and major morals ; 
whereupon we conclude that there 
must be some other cause at work, 
and that the shortcomings of men of 
genius are referrible simply to their 
imperfect conscientiousness. Not be- 
cause they are strong in intellect, but 
because they are weak in will or con- 
science, have these men erred. There 
is no legitimate connection between 
splendid talents and engagements bro- 
ken, trusts violated,or bills unpaid ; but 
there is a direct connection between 
weak consciences and these things. 
Genius may prevent a man from 
becoming rich; it does not pre- 
vent his being scrupulously honest. 
Absorption in ideas, the pursuit of 
objects not in themselves market- 
able, must of course limit the in- 
come of any man who earns his 
income by labour of brain; but it 
does not screen from him the plain 
facts of his position. If he is so 
absorbed as not to be perfectly aware 
that he has not earned the money to 
pay for the sherry and mutton on 
is table, he ought to be shut up in 
an asylum; and if he és aware of it, 
but disregards it, either because it 
vexes him, or because his sanguine 
disposition leads him to believe that 
the money will be forthcoming 
“somehow,” then we must lay the 
blame on his feeble conscientious- 
ness, not on his intense intellectual 
absorption. It is true that a concen- 
tration of the intellect on any subject 
indisposes, if it does not unfit, a man 
for attending closely to many other 
matters; though one may note in 
passing, that mathematicians and 
poets who could find no time to look 
after the small matters of finance in 
their own families, found ample time 
to look after the finance of India, 
and the means of defraying the Na- 
tional Debt. But granting that genius 
incapacitates a man from attending 
to domestic matters, we must still 
assert that it by no means absolves 
him from taking care that those 
matters are properly seen to; he 
may resign them into other hands, 
and only be careful that no sophistica- 
tion misleads his agent. Ghirlandajo 
bade his brother manage the house ; 
for himself, he would do his utmost 
to find the money for it by painting. 
The same principle applies even to 
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men too poor “‘to live like gentle 
men.” It is not imperative on a 
man to live like a gentleman; only 
imperative on him to live honestly, 
If his genius will not procure him 
the “common necessaries” (which 
too often include a host of super- 
fluities, and sacrifices to mere show), 
let him earn those necessaries by 
some other labour, like other men, 
Spinoza lived by polishing glasses; 
and small as the pittance was which 
this secured him, it was enough for 
his necessities, and it preserved his 
independence. When a pension was 
offered to him if he would dedicate 
his work to Louis XIV., he declined, 
“having no intention of dedicating 
anything to that monarch.” It was 
ascertained after bis death that he 
had sometimes lived on twopence- 
halfpenny a day. This was inter- 
preting the necessities very rigidly ; 
and although it is highly probable 
that had he been an Englishman his 
“ position in society” would not have 
been very brilliant on those terms, 
it is certain that he would have 
troubled himself little about his posi- 
tion in society, finding in philosophy 
enough to satisfy his soul. 

Goldsmith and Johnson are two 
instructive illustrations of our argu- 
ment. Goldsmith had more of what 
is specially called genius than John- 
son had; but will any one assert 
that it was by reason of this ad- 
vantage that he was so careless of 
engagements, and so heedless in 
money matters? will any, one assert 
that Johnson’s noble integrity was 
owing to his intellectual inferi- 
ority? The impulsive, hopeful, child- 
like nature of Goldsmith, makes us 
love the man, and easily forgive his 
errors; we know that there was 
nothing base in him, only a weakness 
to which we can be charitable; but 
let us not forget that his errors sprang 
from his weakness, and were in no 
sense the necessary consequence of 
his strength. Neither let us suffer logic 
to stifle charity ; nor let charity con- 
fuse our moral judgments. It is not 
because we see a course of conduct 
to be sinful that we are to shut the 
sinner from our hearts; nor because 
we feel yearnings of pity for the err- 
ing, that we are to alter our judgment 
of the error. 
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Men of genius are said to be by 
nature improvident. It may be so: 
biography too often seems to say it 
is so. But thousands who have no 
genius are quite as improvident; and 
it is never in virtue of his genius that 
any man is so. Human nature is 
human nature, and its infirmities may 
be seen in the shade of its splen- 
dours, but they are not owing to 
the splendours. The great Shak- 
speare, the great Newton, the great 
Goethe, were not little men because 
they too had their littlenesses; nor 
were these littlenesses in any sense 
the product of their greatness. And 
if the trembling sensibility, which is 
one of the conditions of genius, makes 
& man more accessible to certain 
temptations, it makes him also more 
accessible to moral influences, so that, 
in point of fact, the history of men of 


genius is on the whole remarkably 
noble and pure. The curiosity natu- 
rally felt about everything concerning 
men of genius leads to the publica- 
tion of all their errors and shortcom- 
ings; but who can doubt that a 
similar scrutiny of the lives of grocers 
would yield a much blacker catalogue 
of errors? The vices of illustrious 
men are cried out from the house- 
tops, but who troubles himself about 
the vices of blockheads ? 

Our conclusion, then, is briefly 
this: Genius is health and strength, 
not disease and weakness; it is sanity 
and virtue, not insanity and vice. 
The man of genius may be sickly and 
vicious; but he is so by reason of a 
sickly body and a vacillating will; 
not by any means because, with this 
body and this will, he also possesses 
a splendid intellect. 
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“ Arturum expectare” is no longer 
a taunting proverb. Arthur is come 
again! Bardic prophecy and popu- 
lar tradition, after all, spoke truly. 
Once more the name of the hero-king 
rings through the length and breadth 
of England. Years ago, the Laureate 
caught his first glimpse of him, in 
poetic trance, when he sang of Ex- 
calibur and the Lady of Shalott, 
before he brought the fall vision be- 
fore us—‘‘ The Dragon of the great 
Pendragonship”"—in his “Idylls.” 
Sir Lytton Bulwer was the first to 
herald this new avatar with a grand 
and stately march-music, which has 
yet to find its due appreciation. 
Clothed in the old prose version, 
Mr. Russel] Smith has presented him 
in three volumes of undeniable type 
and paper. A host of minor lyrists 
swell the triumph. The British king 
is more ubiquitous in his resuscitation 
than even in the days of his mortal- 
ity. He looks down upon the under- 
graduates of Oxford from the gallery 
of their new reading-room, grim and 
gorgeous, in the richest hues of 
Messrs. Riviere and Rosetti’s medi- 
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seval tinting. Young ladies are in- 
troduced to his court in Miss Yonge’s 
pleasant fictions, and ask the most 
puzzling questions of their well-read 
governesses touching Sir Galahad 
and the San Greal. Children even 
find him reigning in their story- 
books, vice King Oole and King 
Alfred superseded. Enterprising 
lady-tourists demand of their aston- 
ished Breton guides to be led forth- 
with to the “ Fontaine de Barenton.” 
We seem to have gone back suddenly 
some eight or nine centuries, and are 
once more become enamoured of the - 
grand chain of romance which held 
captive all readers-—or rather hearers 
—in the days of Edward III. 

Yet, probably, to the great body 
of his admirers, the outline of this 
favourite hero is very dim and in- 
distinct. They see little more of him 
than Guenever saw at their last 
parting— 


“Te moony vapour rolling round the King, 
Who seemed the phantom of a giant in it. 


Mr. Tennyson’s “Idylls,” and the 
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graceful presentations of Sir Lance- 
lot and Sir Galahad, and their com- 
parions of the Round Table, which 
now crowd upon us everywhere in 
prose and poetry, produce, we very 
much suspect, upon the minds of the 
reading public. in general, much the 
same tantalising and half-disappoint- 
ing effect, as those snatches of tempt- 
ing scenery which flash upon our eyes 
at intervals between the cuttings of 
the railway and the smoke of the 
engine—informing us of a pleasant 
and interesting country close at hand, 
but with which we have no present 
means of making further acquaint- 
ance. For the early English and 
French romances which contain the 
story at large are not very easily 
accessible ; the MSS. themselves not 
to be thought of except by professed 
antiquarians; the printed editions 
few and scarce, and their quaint 
wording and orthography, so charm- 
ing in the eyes of their true lovers, 
presenting rather a forbidding front 
to mere passing acquaintances. Even 
the most accessible and most read- 
able of all—‘“the noble and joyous 
hystorye of the grete conquerour and 
excellent kyng, Kyng Arthur”—first 
printed by Caxton, and several times 
reprinted since with more or less 
accuracy, had become in all its edi- 
tions comparatively scarce; and it 
may fairly be doubted whether the 
late reprint, with all the advantage 
of an attractive typography, is likely 
to become a popular book. Southey 
spoke indeed quite truly when he 


- said it had a marvellous attraction 


for boys. It was so in his youthful 
days; it was so, we can ourselves 
testify, a generation later, in at least 
one large public school, when a soli- 
tary copy in two disreputable little 
paper-bound volumes, claiming to 
belong to “ Walker’s British Clas- 
sics” (even that wretched edition 
must have been scarce), was passed 
from hand to hand, and literally read 
to pieces, at all hours, lawful and un- 
lawful. And the spell works to this 
day; boys seize upon the volumes 
still, wherever they fall in their way, 
and sit absorbed in them as did their 
forefathers. They will tell you more 
of Sir Bagdemagus and King Pelli- 
nore in a week, than they can of 
Diomed and Hector at the end of a 
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school half-year. The taste is a 
genuine one on their part, wholly 
independent of Mr. Tennyson and his 
fellow-poets, explain it how we will. 
The truth is, that the style of these 
romances recommends itself at once 
to the schoolboy mind, healthfully 
active and energetic; with very little 
love-making, few of the finer flights 
of fancy, and no moral reflections, 
there are plenty of terrific encounters 
and hard blows. The interest, such 
as it is, never flags; incident crowds 
on incident, adventure succeeds ad- 
venture; the successful champion 
disposes of one antagonist just in 
time to be ready for another—the 
discomfited knight is either de- 
spatched forthwith to make room for 
some new aspirant, or is healed of 
his wound with marvellous rapidity 
by some convenient hermit, and 
fights as well, or better, than ever. 
The plot and machinery are of the 
simplest kind, most intelligible to 
the schoolboy mind, and appealing 
strongly to his sympathies, fresh 
from foot-ball. Everybody runs 
full tilt at everybody he meets, is 
the general stage direction. Whether 
the antagonist be friend or foe by 
right, is quite a secondary considera- 
tion; these kind of questions are 
generally asked afterwards, being 
considered rather a waste of precious 
time beforehand. “It doth them 
good to feel each other’s might.” 
There you have the key-note of Round 
Table philosophy; and young Eng- 
land thoroughly appreciatesit. True, 
there is a wonderful sameness in the 
heroes and their achievements; Sir 
Tristram’s performances are precise- 
ly like Sir Lancelot’s. In the en- 
counters with which almost every 
page is filled, there is not even the 
graphic variety of Homer’s wounds ; 
commonly, the knight who is worsted 
goes “over his horse’s croupe;” 
occasionally, by way of change, we 
find that his opponent has “ gate 
him by the necke, and pulled him 
cleane out of his saddle.” But to 
the admiring readers in question 
this never seems to occur as an ob- 
jection; sufficient for them that the 
action of the piece never stands still 
for an instant; Sir Ban or Sir Bors, 
or whoever may be the hero of the 
hour, has no sooner overthrown the 
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knight with the black shield, than 
he “fewtres his spear afresh, and 
hurles him” straightway at him of 
the red shield. The “ disport” is fast 
and furious. And when half-a-dozen 
champions are unhorsed in the space 
of a single page, it would be unrea- 
sonable to expect that each should fall 
in different fashion. 

This kind of repetition, however, 
vigorous as it is, must be confessed 
to pall occasionally upon less vora- 
cious appetites. One gets tired of 
reading for ever of “ fortemque Gyan, 
fortemque Cloanthum ;” and we can 
readily imagine the disappointment of 
those gentle and enthusiastic readers, 
who, with the grand chant of the 
Laureate or of the classic rhyme of 
Bulwer still in their ears, turn to the 
volumes of the Mort @Arthure as 
their fount of inspiration. The gentle 
Enid they will not find there. Such 
passages as the love of the fair maid 
of Astolat are rare indeed; and even 
Arthur and Lancelot, like living 
mortal heroes, lose something of their 
herohood on more familiar acquaint- 
ance. They will hardly be consoled 


by a succession of chapters recording 


“how Sir Lamoracke justed with Sir 
Palomides, and hurt him grievously ;” 
and “ how Sir Tristram smote down 
Sir Sagramore le Desirous and Sir 
Dodinas le Savage.” Yet these tales 
of chivalry, though they threaten to 
be wearisome to the general reader 
when encountered at full length, have 
a very deep interest both in a literary 
and an antiquarian point of view ; 
the more so, because now for the first 
time there appears a general consent 
as to the real sources of their origin, 
while they have sprung afresh into 
the full sunshine of popular favour, 
after centuries of comparative ob- 
scurity, by one of the most remark- 
able resurrections in the history of 
fiction. We will endeavour here to 
lay before our readers some sketch of 
that great cycle of romance which for 
ages was the literature par excellence 
of Christendom, and which has once 
more become the treasure-house from 
which poet and painter draw subjects 
for their pictares, and in which essay- 
ists—wearied of the old heathen 
classics—seek for illustrations and 
allusions, 

The twelfth and thirteenth centu- 
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ries had an Iliad of their own. Like 
the great classical epic, it reigned 
undisputed in the literary firmament, 
and absorbed all minor bards into 
satellites or imitators. Like that, 
too, it has outlived the personal fame 
of its authors. We can no more tell 
the names of those old bards who 
first sung of Arthur and his Round 
Table, than we can be sure at this 
day whether the Iliad and the Odys- 
sey are the work of one or many. 
Like the Iliad, these lays had a cer- 
tain unity; their central personality 
was the “ King of Men;” their epi- 
sodes, the acts of his knight com- 
panions. The resemblance was even 
more striking in this—that in both, 
the Great King is not the real hero, 
Sir Lancelot and Achilles are the 
peerless knights; and the fatal es- 
trangement between Lancelot and 
his king works more irretrievable woo 
than even the wrath of Achilles, But 
whether the glorious romance of the 
Greeks sprung forth in full panoply 
from some one god-like brain or no, 
we at least have no means of tracing 
its infancy or its growth. With the 
Arthurian epos it is quite otherwise. 
Nearly every stage in its development 
is open to us. We can trace it, in- 
distinctly but certainly, rolling on 
from age to age, assimilating and in- 
corporating, from the manners and 
the taste of each, fresh elements of 
strength or weakness—ever chang- 
ing, yet still the same. 

On its earliest origin, indeed, con- 
siderable learning and research, and 
very many ingenious conjectures, 
would appear to have been wasted. 
Mallet and Percy (and Count de 
Tressan agrees with them) would 
trace it to the northern Skalds, who, 
accompanying the army of Rollo, 
“‘ the ganger,” in his warlike migra- 
tion southward, carried with them 
the lays of their own mythology, but 
replaced the Pagan heroes by Obris- 
tian kings and warriors. Another 
theory, originated by the learned 
Claude Saumaise (Salmasius) and 
adopted enthusiastically by Warton, 
ascribes all the germs of romantic 
fiction to the Saracens or Arabians, 
and suggests its probable introduc- 
tion into Europe to the effects of the 
Crusades; or, according to Warton, 
to the Arab conquests in Spain; that 
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from thence they passed into France, 
and took deepest root in Brittany. 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Chronicle, 
the earliest form of these tales with 
which the learned of his day had 
made acquaintance, he considers to 
consist entirely of Arabian fancies. 
Even if the giants and dragons of 
romance were introduced into south- 
ern Europe more immediately by the 
Skalds, still he would assert that 
the northern poets themselves owed 
them in the first place to immigra- 
tions from the East. Others, again, 
have seen in the tales of chivalry 
only a new development of the classic 
legends of Greece and Italy. As 
Christianity unquestionably borrow- 
ed and modified to its own use many 
of the outward ceremonies of Pagan- 
ism, so they heid that the Christian 
trouveur only adopted and trans- 
muted the heroes of classical poetry. 
There certainly is some apparent 
_ foundation for this theory. It is not 
hard to trace in the incidents of Ar- 
thurian romance the same kind of 
resemblance, real or fanciful, which 
has been remarked by those who love 
to find in the legends of heathendom 
types or foreshadowings of Christian 
truth. The knights errant have their 
classic prototypes in Hercules, Bac- 
chus, and Theseus ; the sorceress is 
Circe or Calypso ; the giant is Poly- 
phemus ; the rescued maiden, Andro- 
meda; monsters like the “ Twrch 
Trwyth,” and the “questing beast,” 
are cognate genera to Scylla and the 
Minotaur. Nay, even the personal 
characters of the Romaunt, viewed in 
this light, seem only reproductions ; 
Merlin is Proteus; the tale of Uther 
and Iguerne is the old story of the 
loves of Jupiter and Alemena ; and 
Arthur’s death and disappearance is 
but a modern copy of Sarpedon’s, 
There is also a marked resemblance 
in the mora! tone of these two great 
cycles of fiction. It is scarcely higher, 
we are sorry to say, in the romance 
of Christendom than in the heathen 
myths. Robbery is accounted ho- 


nourable ; illegitimacy, instead of be- ° 


ing a moral bar sinister, is rather an 
augury of the hero’s future fame ; and 
maidens, by the grace of supernatural 
lovers, enjoy the privileges of mater- 
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nity without compromising their re- 
putation. 

But whatever there may be in the 
romances of chivalry which iscommon 
to Skald, or Arab, or ancient Pagan, 
there can be no reasonable doubt but 
that the true theory as to their ori- 
gin is that originally advanced by 
Leyden, maintained by Douce, Sharon 
Turner, and others, and lately re- 
duced to all but demonstration by 
Lady Charlotte Schreiber and the 
Count Villemarqué. They are Cymric 
or Armorican, or both. With a self- 
denying honesty, which is too sel- 
dom a characteristic of literary anti- 
quarians, M. de la Villemarqué grace- 
fully concedes the honour of paren- 
tage to the Britons of Wales, as the 
elder branch of the great Cymric 
race; while the fair champion, to 
whom the Welsh are so deeply in- 
debted, appears willing to share the 
claim on their behalf with their 
brethren across the Channel. But 
the claim thus made seems indisput- 
able; the only wonder is that it 
should have been in abeyance so 
long. The explanation lies in the 
fact, that the wealth of the old 
Cymric literature in this particular 
respect was never even suspected, 
except perhaps by a few enthusiastic 
Welsh antiquarians; and they, with 
some honourable exceptions, were 
usually too busy in crowning each 
other at Eisteddfodau, and writing 
Englynion in each other’s praise 
(when they were not quarrelling) 
under unpronounceable bardic names, 
to turn their attention to a question 
which was of real interest to the 
literature of Europe, and to the 
solution of which, they really held 
the key. It was’ not until Lady 
Charlotte Schreiber, with the aid of 
an eminent Welsh scholar,* brought 
to light in their original form, accom- 
panied by an English version, the 
collection of early Oymric tales, 
known as the Mabinogion, contained 
chiefly in an ancient manuscript— 
“the Red Book of Hergest ”—be- 
longing to the national College in 
Oxford, that the true sources of 
the romances of the Round Table 
were disclosed, and what had been 
heretofore one of many plausible 
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conjectures became a certainty. 
Even now the evidence on _ this 

int is probably very incomplete. 
Not to speak of unnoticed Welsh 
manuscripts which may exist else- 
where, it is known that a collection 
of earlier date, and probably equal 
value with the “Red Book ” of Jesus 
College (which appears to be a copy 
from it), exists in the library of the 
Vaughans at Hengwrt,* to which the 
editor of the Mabinogion was unfor- 
tunately unable to obtain access. Dr. 
Owen is said to have seen an ancient 
Welsh manuscript containing the 
story of Sir Tristram (who does not 
appear in the published Mabinogion), 
but which he was unable to obtain ; T 
and a version of the “ Quest of the 
San Graal,” in the same language, is 
said to have been known tg exist, 
and may probably exist still. M. de 
la Villemarqué, for his own side of 
the Channel, not only confirms Lady 
©. Schreiber’s evidence, which he 
seems, indeed, in some degree to 
have anticipated, but brings for- 
ward additional items of proof, 
slight, but sufficiently convincing, 
from fragments of Breton songs 
and poems, that the roots of these 
renowned fictions lie deep in their 
literature also. Their very form— 
the eight-syllabled rhyme, in which 
the French metrical version is writ- 
ten—he claims, and apparently with 
justice, as Cymric. 

It is true—it would be impossible 
to suppose that it could be other- 
wise—that these original materials 
were greatly modified and amplified 
by the successive hands through 
which they passed.: In the first 
place, the new faith, while it adopt- 
ed in this as in other cases the work 
of the heathen, moulded it as far as 
possible to its own type. The re- 
sult in the Arthurian romances is, as 
we shall endeavour to show here- 
after, the strangest conceivable mix- 
ture of Pagan sentiment with the 
formal language of Ohristianity, and 
sometimes with some of its most 
mystical doctrines. All the glitter 
of medisvalism spread itself by de- 
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ees over the old rude metal of 

ritish fable ; but there it lay still 
beneath, to be recognised hereafter 
by those who had sufficient curiosity 
and penetration to look deep enough. 
The mysterious Arthur, the demi- 
god of the Cymric bards, thus be- 
came in the hands of his adopters 
the preux chevalier of the roman- 
cier ; while to form his court the 
spirit of chivalry made knights of 
the old Cymric robber-chieftains— 
for we fear these early heroes were 
little better. Assuredly none would 
have been more startled to recognise 
them under their new dress, than the 
old British or Armorican poet who 
had first made them the subjects of 
song. 

The central figure, round whom all 
the heroes of this cycle of romance 
revolve, is Arthur, King or Pen- 
dragon of Britain. His court it is 
from which all the champions set 
out upon their adventures, or to 
which they finally repair; his do- 
minions and his conquests are limited 
rather by the fancy of the narrator 
than by any geographical probabili- 
ties. So dazzling, indeed, is the halo 
which romance has shed round his 
name, that, by a not uncommon re- 
sult, his actual personality has be- 
come obscured. Historians, unable 
to distinguish satisfactorily the myth 
from the fact, have come to doubt 
whether there be any groundwork of 
fact at all. Arthur has been the 
hero of fable so generally, that he 
has become little more than a 
shadow in history. Bede-seems to 
deny his existence; Milton doubts 
it; and these were ages in which 
critical scepticism had not yet taken 
rank as a fashionable science. . Gildas 
and Aneurin, who should have been 
his cotemporaries, make no mention 
of him; and his earliest appearance 
in the page of history is in Nennius, 
A.D. 850, where his exploits and his 
attributes are largely tinged with 
the marvellous, and are referred to as 
a * traditio veterum.”{ Ofhis Welsh 
compatriots, Dr. Owen Pugh con- 
siders him altogether mythological, 
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and to be identical with the con- 
stellation Ursa Major; for which, 
indeed, he appears to have some au- 
thority in the Welsh triads,—which, 
after good classical precedents, carry 
their hero as a star into the heavens 
after his disappearance from earth, 
—and in the still popular name of 
Arthur’s Wain; others have consi- 
dered him to be identical with Nim- 
rod, or, with more probability, Belus 
or Apollo ; the latter opinion being 
also supported by a fact in astrono- 
mical nomenclature, the star Lyra 
being known to the Welsh as “ Ar- 
thur’s Harp.”* This theory of his 
exclusively mythological existence, 
and his identity with Apollo Belenus, 
has been supported by very ingen- 
ious arguments, and at the expense 
of some considerable researches in 
the unpromising fields of bardic his- 
tory by the author of Britannia 
after the Romanst Mr. Rees, 
though conceding him a place in 
history, repudiates him as a country- 
man; he holds him to have been a 
native of Devon or Cornwall (which 
is made the seat of his kingdom in 
the older Mabinogi), and his connec- 
tion with the Cymry of Wales and of 
North Britain to have been wholly 
of an intrusive kind.{t A great diffi- 
culty in the attempt to separate the 
mythic from the historic in the tradi- 
tions of the Great King arises from 
the fact that Welsh literature seems 
to recognise, as M. de Villemarqué 
shows (and as bas been before no- 
ticed), both a mythological and a real 
Arthur; and that in the triads of 
later date the latter has been tricked 
out in some of the ornaments of the 
former. This apparent plurality has 
made some conjecture that the name 
Arthur was an appellative only, and 
that even in history there may have 
been more Arthurs than one. Pro- 
bably Lord Bacon was as near the 
truth on this point as we are now 
likely to arrive—“ There was truth 
enough in his story to make him 
famous, besides that which was 
fabulous.” If he lived at all, he was 
probably a prince of the Silures, who 
became king of Britain, and was 
cotemporary with Clovis of France. 
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The most circumstantial statement of 
his date and history, and perhaps‘as 
little suspicious as any, is that which 
will be found quoted in the Appen- 
dix to the Liber Landavensis, as from 
a MS. Ohronicon Ecclesie Landa- 
vensis in the British Museum; where 
he is said to have been crowned ki 
at Cirencester, a.p. 506, in the fif- 
teenth year of his age, by Dubricius, 
Bishop of Caerleon, and to have after- 
wards kept Whitsuntide with great 
pomp at Caerleon. 

He is said to have been the son 
of Uther or Uter, the Pendragon of 
Britain, and to have defeated the 
Saxons in thirteen pitched batiles,the 
last on Mount Badon. That zealous 
herald Upton goes so far as to give us 
Uther Pendragon’s armorial bearings : 
“ Vert, a plain cross argent ; in the 
dexter quarter an image of the B. V. 
Mary, holding the image of her bless- 
ed Son in her right hand, proper. 
Also he gave for his cognisance of 
Britain, d’or, deux dragons verds, 
couronnés de goules, contréles, or 
endorsed.” Arthur himself, in testi- 
mony of his thirteen victories, bore 
also, in a field azure, thirteen impe- 
rial crowns; or, with the motto, 
“ Moult de cowronnes, plus de ver- 
tus.” 

It is remarkable, however, that 
nowhere in the cycle of fiction does 
Arthur appear as the champion of 
the Britons against the invading 
Saxons. We find him traversing 
half Europe as a conqueror, rather 
than defending his own shores. In 
the Welsh legends of the Mabinogion, 
his enemies, when they are not su- 
pernatural, have no very definite 
national or geographical relations, 
If it be the Arthur of history, he 
preserves little besides the name, 
It is perhaps this very indistinctness 
of the hero as a historical personage 
that explains the ready adoption of 
his name and reputed exploits by 
the poets of another race. The 
troveurs of southern Christendom 
might not have cared to hand on 
from generation to generation the 
fame of the mere national champion 
of a defeated ple. Arthur and 
his deeds might still have been sung 
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in the mountain-fastnesses of Wales, 
on the hills and moors of Cumber- 
land, or on the kindred shores of 
Cornwall and Brittany ; but the tale 
would scarcely have found favour in 
the eyes of a Frank or Norman king ; 
still less would the Celtic prince and 
his court have become the centre 
point of their national fiction, But 
in the glories and triumphs of Arthur 
there is no element of race; there is 
no national vanity to be flattered, 
or national jealousies to be stirred. 
This alone can account for the fact, 
that while the French romancers 
built all kinds of fancies of their own 
on the foundations of these Celtic 
stories, they uniformly retained both 
the name and the nationality of the 
central hero, Always he is Arthur 
of Britain. Wherever he is said to 
hold his court, it is always some- 
where within those limits where 
the Celtic race still predominated. 
Whether he reigns,as in the ear- 
lier Welsh legends at “ Kelliwig in 
Dyfoaint” (Devon),* or at Caerleon- 
on-Usk—far north as merry Carlisle, 
or far south as Kerduel in Brittany 
—all these three last claiming to be 
the “‘ Carduel” of the romances—be 
still stands on ground occupied by 
some of the branches of that great 
race, which, whether Cimric, Breton, 
or Gael, is still of common origin. 
Driven as they were by the northern 
conquerors from the lordship of the 
soil, and only holding on by an un- 
quenchable vitality to such corners 
of the earth as Cambria, and Cumbra- 
land, and Little Britain across the 
Channel,—in one sense, like Greece 
in her decline, they took their con- 
querors captive; their songs and 
their traditions were the material 
out of which sprang what was for 
nearly four centuries the literature of 
Christian Europe. It seems strange 
that the writers who have shown so 
much interest in investigating the 
sources of this body of fiction, should 
not have been led at once, by ob- 
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serving this invariable limitation of 
the Arthurian story in all its forms 
to a few special localities all known 
to be Celtic, to the conclusion which 
we now recoguise as the truth. 

The — in which these roman- 
ces were held throughout all Christ- 
endom, from 1150 to 1500, can hardly 
¥ —— by our modern notions 
of popular poets, or popular writers 
of Fiction. at the A found a 
Jess profitable trade in those days 
than in ours, at least he could depend 
upon a less critical and far more 
enthusiastic audience. Before what 
Mr. Carlyle calls “ the miraculous art 
of reading and writing” had ceased 
to be a miracle, when as yet publish- 
ers were not, and a printer ran an 
even chance of being burnt for a 
wizard,—to be a favourite with the 
reading, or rather the listening, 
world, was fame indeed. To be read 
in lady’s bower, to be chanted at 
feast and watchfire, to be conned in 
studious chamber by churchman and 
philosopher,—such was the glorious 
meed of those bards whose names 
and memories had perished, but who 
lived still in those lays, which, how- 
ever changed and modified, were 
still known as Tales of Arthur. They 
were most popular in France, but 
their sound was in all lands. They 
were translated into nearly ever 
language in Christendom. There is 
said to be an MS. in Hebrew of 
“King Arthur’s History,” out of the 
Spanish version, existing to this day 
in the Vatican. There is also a ver- 
sion in modern Greekt “ Norunt 
Arabes — Bosphorus exclusa non 
tacet” (“the Arabians and the Bos- 
phorus had heard of him”), saith 
Alan de I'Isle. However that might 
be, we have evidence enough of the 
enthusiastic admiration in which 
they were held in our own island. 
David, Abbot of Vale Crucis (1450), 
sends a poetical epistle to a friend, 
to ask the loan of the book that he 
“loved more than gold or gems,”— 





* Myvyrian Arch, i. 176. 
Callington, or Kellington, in Cornwall. 


Gelli wic, or Kelliwig, has been supposed to be 


+ Warton quotes Crusius to the effect that at Padua there was a work in modern 
Creek called A:daya: Regis Arturi ; but he seems to have been misled by the title 
of abook of homilies, A:daya: Rarturi.—See Quarterly Review, No. xxiii. p. 158, 
note. But there is in the Vatican a poem of the twelfih century in that language 
apparently a translation from the Italian.—Price’s Remains, i. 271. 
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“the goodly Graal, the book of the 
heroes.” ‘I know,” says Roger As- 
cham, “when God’s Bible was ban- 
ished the court, and Morte d’ Arthur 
received into the prince’s chamber.” 
How much the modern poets have 
borrowed from them has been fre- 
quently remarked, and we may take 
occasion to point out some of the 
chief instances hereafter. 

M. de la Villemarqué considers, 
and certainly shows good ground for 
his opinion, that the original legends 
of Arthur found their way across the 
channel to the Britons of Armorica. 
There they were collected with others 
into the Brut y Brenhined (“ Le- 
gend of the Kings”), sometimes 
known as Brut Tysilio, from having 
been erroneously attributed to the 
saint of that name. Of the original 
Armorican collection no copy is 
known to exist; but in the year 
1125 they were translated into 
Welch, and a few years later Robert, 
Earl of Gloucester, who claimed de- 
scent by his mother’s side from the 
British kings, appears as the patron 
of a Latin translation, made by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth — Gruffsdd 
ap Arthur—under the title of 
Historia Britonum. This purports 
to contain the history of the 
Welsh kings from Brutus, great- 
grandson of Alneas of Troy, down to 
Cadwallader, the Saxon Ceadwalla, 
in 688. What is more to our present 
purpose, it contained the history of 
Arthur and his knights, modified no 
doubt from the old British legends, 
and still more to be modified by the 
inventions of subsequent writers, 
but still the same Arthur who 
charmed the world in both. In its 
new form, the story aquired at once 
the greatest interest and popularity, 
and appears to have been imme- 
diately versified, under different 
forms, and with considerable licence, 
by contemporary poets. Henry II. 
was enamoured of it, and it is 
said to have been at his request 
that Robert or Richard Wace, in 
1155, gave to the world his Brut 
d’ Angleterre, in rhymed octo-syllabic 
French, or rather romance verse, 
which appears to be the earliest in 
date of the French Romances of the 
Round Table. From that time forth 
jt took all shapes and languages, 
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Taking Wace’s poem as the ori- 
ginal of the Anglo-Norman metrical 
versions of the central Romance, we 
find there the main facts in the 
history of Arthur ; the strange story 
of his birth, his magic sword, his 
conquests of Ireland, Denmark, Nor- 
way, and France, his invasion of 
Italy at the head of 183,000 knights, 
the renown of his court, to which 
every “good knight” of Christendom 
held himself bound to resort, the 
treason of Mordred, the falsehood of 
Guenever, the battle of Camlan, and 
the mysterions transportation to the 
Isle of Avalon. M. de la Villemargué 
quotes from the Welsh bard Taliesin, 
and from other remains of Welsh 
literature of earlier date than the 
Brut y Brenhined, fragments which 
tell the same story with but little 
variation; and though the Armor- 
ican ballads and legends which 
he has collected afford a narrower 
field for comparison, they bear wit- 
ness to the existence of the same 
traditions amongst this younger 
branch of the Cimric family. 

The form, however, in which these 
romances are far more accessible to 
general readers than Welsh MSS. or 
Norman /fabliauz, is that which stands 
at the head of this article as ‘‘Mort 
d’Arthure,” or “The Booke of King 
Arthur,” as Wynkyn de Worde more 
correctly entitles it—a compilation 
made in the year 1469 by a Sir 
Thomas Mallory “out of certayne 
bookes of Frensshe,” as he tells us, 
and first printed by Caxton in 1485 
at the request of “noble and dyvers 
gentlymen.” Who this Sir Thomas 
Mallory was is not known; the Welsh 
antiquaries of course claim him asa 
countryman. His work is but a piece 
of patchwork, not always very clever- 
ly put together ; but its terse idiomatic 
language has been said to be the pur- 
est English extant next to the Bible. 
It appears to have been founded 
chiefly on the great prose romances 
of Merlin and the St. Graal, written 
by Robert de Borron aforesaid—the 
“Mort Artus,” “Lancelot du Lac,” 
and the ‘ Queste de St. Graal,” all 
commonly ascribed to Walter Mapes 
—and the two romances of “ Sir Tris- 
tram,” by Lucas de Gast and Helie 
de Borron, These three last sources 
are said by Southey to have supplied 
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two-thirds of the whole compilation ; 
they supply, in fact, more ; unless por- 
tions of what forms the third volume 
in the present edition are taken, as 
seems most probable, from a separate 
romance known to have existed, of 
which Sir Galahad was the hero. 
There would appear also, from the 
arrangement of the earlier portions 
of the book, to have been a distinct 
romance of Balin le Savage, and an- 
other of Sir Gareth of Orkney, which 
Mallory has either worked in bodily, 
or upon which he drew largely for 
materials. The result is a not very 
barmonious whole, somewhat con- 
fusing to the reader who has no pre- 
vious acquaintance with these heroes 
of chivalry. He will find constant 
allusions to circumstances not re- 
corded in the work itself, and anti- 
cipations of characters and incidents 
which are not introduced until long 
after. But Sir Thomas, it must be 
remembered, was addressing himself 
to those who might fairly be supposed 
to be already more or less familiar 
with the subject which he was repro- 
ducing. ‘To imagine a knight or 
gentleman of the days of Edward IV. 
to be unacquainted with the history 
(true or fabulous) of Arthur, and Mer- 
lin, and Lancelot, would have been 
as strange as to suppose an educated 
Englishman of the present day to 
know nothing of Wellington or Na- 
poleon. We think, however, that 
Mr. Wright, who edits the present 
volumes, would have consulted the 
reader’s comfort more, and given him 
a better chance, as Caxton wished, 
“to understande bryefly the con- 
tente,” if he had preserved the old 
printer's original division into twenty- 
one books (the headings of which 
supply a very useful clue), instead of 
following the edition of 1634 in its 
more arbitrary arrangement into three 
parts. To attempt to give any con- 
tinuous outline of what is in fact 
seven or eight separate stories, would 
be tedious, if it were not almost im- 
possible ; but a slight sketch of the 
principal heroes, as they appear here 
and in the Welsh legends, may not 
be uninteresting. And to begin with 
the Hero-King himself. 
The birth of Arthur, like that of 
more than one favourite of chivalry, 
(is illegitimate. His father Uther, 
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Pendragon of Britain, is said in the 
British legend to have deceived Ig- 
raine, wife of the king of Cornwall, 
by taking (with the help of Merlin) 
the form of a cloud—in Welsh, gorlas 
or gorlasar ; in the English romance 
before us, he is said to have visited 
her in the likeness of the king her 
husband, whose name is Gorlois. The 
latter is killed in battle, and Uther is 
free to wed the gbject of his passion. 
In due time Arthur is born, and by 
Merlin’s advice is brought up in secret 
at a distance from Uther’s court. By 
the advice of the same counsellor, 
upon Uther’s death the Archbishop of 
Canterbury holds solemn meeting of 
‘all the lords of the realm and gen- 
tlemen of armes” in the greatest 
church in London (“ whether it were 
Powlis or not,” says the conscientious 
Sir Thomas, “the Frensshe booke 
maketh no mention”) to pray that 
Heaven would “show some miracle 
who should be rightwise king of this 
realme.” There appears after mass, 
against the high altar, “ a great stone 
four square, like to a marble stone, 
and in the midest thereof was an an- 
vile of steele a foote of height, and 
therein stooke a fair sword, naked, by 
the point, and letters of gold were 
written about the sword that said thus 
— Who so pulleth out this sword of 
this stone and anvile, is rightwise 
king borne of England.’” The more 
ambitious of the knights and nobles 
present—“ such as would have been 
king”—essay the trial. But “none 
might stir the sword, or move it;” and 
it is committed to the safe guardian- 
ship of ten knights till the cightfal 
claimant shallcome. At a great joust 
held on New Year’s-day, the young 
Sir Kay, Arthur's foster-brother, finds 
himself without a sword ; and Arthur, 
unable to obtain one for him else- 
where, rides to the churchyard, finds 
the guardian knights absent at the 
jousting, and “lightly and_fiersly” 
pulls the charmed weapon from the 
stone, and brings it to Sir Kay, who 
recognises it at once, and comes to 
the very hasty and erroneous conclu- 
sion that Ae “must be king of this 
land.” The true king, however, is of 
course, Arthur himself; who, after 
many delays and difficulties from the 
natural jealousy of the lords of the 
kingdom to “ be governed with a boy 
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of no bloode borne,” repeats the test 
of sovereignty in presence of them 
all at the great feasts of Candlemas, 
Easter, and Pentecost successively, 
and is acknowledged to be “ rightwise 
king.” At his coronation at Caer- 
leon, the neighbouring kings who 
came to the feast were sore disgust- 
ed; they said “they had no joy to 
receive gifts of a berdless boy, that 
was come of low blood; and sent 
him word that they fould have none 
of his gifts, and that they were 
come to give him gifts with hard 
swords betweene the neck and the 
shoulders.” In vain does Merlin, 
Arthur's ever-ready counsellor, dis- 
close to them the secret of his birth, 
that he is ‘King Uther-Pendragon’s 
son, born in wedlock.” Even Mer- 
lin’s eloquence fails to put the facts 
of the case in a very favourable light, 
and the kings are not satisfied, They 
besiege Arthur iu his tower, where 
happily he was “well vitaled.” By 
the help of his magic sword, Excali- 
bur, he succeeds in defeating them 
for a while. ‘‘It was so bright in 
his enemies’ sight that it gave light 
like thirty torches; and therewith 
he put them back, and slew much 
people.” This sudden introduction 
into the story of the enchanted sword 
is one of the many instances in which 
the compiler of the English romance 
has done his work with very little 
regard to the unities; for he repre- 
sents Arthur as first obtaining this 
miraculous weapon at a subsequent 
period of his story. Merlin there 
leads him to the banks of a lake, 
“which, was a faire water and a 
broade, and in the middes of the lake 
King Arthur was ware of an arme 
clothed in white samite, that held a 
faire sword in the hand.” This sword 
the king obtained asa gift from the 
-damosei of the lake, who dwells there 
‘on a rock, wherein is “as faire a place 
as any is on earth, and as richly be- 
seene,” and whom we afterwards find 
to be apparently the Fairy Nimue, 
Nineve, or Viviane—for she is called 
by all these names. She is the Chwb- 
lian or Vivlian of the Welsh bards, 
and plays no inconsiderable part in 
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the body of romances before us. his 
good sword Excalibur, or Calibourn, 
has become quite a proverbial weapon, 
and a synopyme for everything that 
is heroic amongst instraments. We 
ourselves can well remember, in the 
days of that little thumbed and dog- 
eared two-volume romance we spoke 
of, a cricket-bat of (as was then 
thought) immortal reputation, which 
bore that redoubted name. The note 
to the French romance of ‘ Merlin” 
tells us that it is “wn nom Ebrieu,” 
and that the corresponding phrase in 
French is “trés cher fer et acier.” 
The English metrical version of the 
same romance gives us the following 
two lines in explanation— 


* On Inglis is this writing— 
Kerve steel and yren and al thing.” 


And Sir Thomas Mallory hiwself tells 
us, “it is as much to say as cutte- 
steele.” In the Brut y Brenhined, it 
is paraphrased by Dure Entaille, 
and hence, no doubt, Count Roland’s 
sword, in the romances of Godefroi 
de Bouillon and Huon de Bordeaux, 
borrows its name of Durendal.* 
Spenser, in his “ Faery Queen,” calls 
it by the equivalent of Jordure. 
According to Lady ©. Schreiber and 
M. de la Villemarqué, the original cf 
the name is Welsh; and Calybourne 
(ander which form it appears io 
Robert of Gloucester) is only a par- 
donable attempt of Saxon orgaus to 
render such an impossible combina- 
tion as Culedvulch (“hard-notch’), 
the original name of the good weapon 
in one of the tales of the Mabinogion, 
where it is placed in the list of the 
king’s inestimable treasures in com- 
pany with his lance Rhongomyant, 
his dagger Carnwenhau, his ship 
Prydwen, his shield Wynebgwr- 
thucher, his mantle Gwen (or Liene), 
and his wife Guenhwyvar—who 1s 
placed last, and was certainly a very 
questionable treasure. These named 
swords are common in the romances 
of chivalry, and are usually recorded 
(as in the case of Sir Gawaine’s sword 
Galatine}) as having been the work 
of Galant, or Wieland, the smith. 
From that cunning hand is said to 





* It had belonged to his uncle, Charlemagne, and had been won by him from 
the Emir Braymont (Braymont 0? Admiral),—La Fleur de Battailes, Yaris, 1501. 


+ Vol. i. p. 180. 
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have come Charlemagne’s sword 
Joyeuse. In the romance of “ Huon 


de Bordeaux” he is said to have 
forged but three: Huon’s sword 
Durendal, which belonged to Ro- 
land ; and Courtain—which, we con- 
clade, may be seen to this day in the 
Tower jewel-room as the Confessor’s 
sword Curtana ; but there is at least 
one other mentioned in the same ro- 
mance, whose fame is more histori- 
cal, if not so romantic, as that of 
Excalibur itself; it was forged ori- 
ginally by one Israhels, and seems 
to have been—as we should per- 
haps have guessed from the name of 
the manufacturer —of doubtfal qua- 
lity; but Galant the smith spent a 
year in re-tempering it, named it 
Recuite, and it went in succession 
through the hands of Alexander the 
Great, Ptolemy, Judas Maccabeus, 
Vespasian, and two less widely- 
known heroes, Comumarans and his 
son Corbada. The last of this race 
of weapons must have heen Ancient 
Pistol’s redoubtable Hiren, which 
was a namesake of the sword of 
Amadis de Gaul; but even this is 
claimed by a zealous Welsh anti- 
quary as of Celtic extraction ; hirian 
in the old British language signify- 
ing “a long slashing sword.’’* 
Priceless as was the sword Excali- 
bur, the scabbard had qualities of 
even more value. ‘‘ The scabbard is 
worth ten of the sword,” said Merlin, 
‘for while ye have the scabbard upon 
you, ye shall leese no blood, be ye 
never so sore wounded; therefore 
keepe well the scabbard alway with 
you.” King Arthur, however, does 
not take such good care of either 
sword or scabbard as he should have 
done. His evil genius in these ro- 
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mances is his half-sister, Morgan la 
Faye, wife to King Urience of Gore,} 
who acts the part of the wicked fairy 
throughout, as Nimue or Viviane 
does that of the benevolent one. In 
the romance of Merlin we are told 
that she bad been educated in a 
nunnery, where she had learned (of 
all things) magic, which she applies 
to all kinds of evil purposes. She is 
a very incarnation of wickedness ; 
only the prompt interference of her 
son, Sir Ewaine, prevents her from 
stabbing her husband while he is 
asleep; insomuch that Sir Ewaine 
is constrained to say of this amiable 
parent, “Men say that Merlin was 
begotten of a divell, but I may say 
an earthly divell bare me.” From 
pure malice, as it would seem—at 
least from no cause here assigned— 
she sets on one Sir Accolon, armed 
with Excalibur, which by some means 
she has got into her possession, to 
fight with and slay Arthur, in whose 
hand has been substituted a weapon 
“false, counterfeit, and brittle.” Long 
the king fights against these terrible 
odds, and is fainting with loss of 
blood, when the damosel of the lake, 
who “ever did great goodness to 
King Arthur and all his knights, by 
her sorcery and enchantments,” ap- 
pears at the critical moment, restores 
the good sword to the hand of its 
true owner, and enables him to over- 
come his adversary, who professes 
great remorse when he finds that he 
has unconsciously gone so near to 
slay his “ soveraigne liege tne king.” 
Sir Accolon, in spite of “surgions 
and leeches,” dies of his wounds, and 
King Arthur sends his dead body to 
his false sister “ for a present.” Kver 
after he adopts, it would seem, the 





* Jones's Bardic Museum. 


This Urience is evidently the same as the Urien Réghed frequently mentioned 


by Welsh bards (Myvyr. Archeol., i. 53, &e.). 


M. Villemarqué adopts the opinion 


that his dominion of Réghed was in the north of England, comprising Cumberland 
and the neighbouring districts; but more probably it lay in South Wales: Geoffrey 
of Monmouth makes him king of the Murefenses (Moray) in Scotland. He is un- 
questionably an historical personage. He was the great patron of the prince and 
bard Llywarch Hén, who had been driven from his paternal dominion of Argoed 
in Cumberland. In the pedigree of the Vale of Towy family (Tylwyih Ystrad Tywi) 
he is styled ‘ Toparch of Scotland, King of Gower (in Glamorgan), Lord of Iscenen, 
Carn y Wyllion, and Kidwelly” (Carmarthenshire): forming together the district 
called Réghed. His castles are said to have been at Carreg Cennin, Carmarthen- 
shire, and at Llychwr, in Gower. Mr. Wright strangely places Gower in North 
Wales. 
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uncomfortable fashion of sleeping 
with “Excalibur in his right hand 
naked ;” in that position, at least, 
Morgan la Faye finds him when 
she makes her next attempt to rob 
him of it, and is obliged to content 
herself with carrying off the en- 
chanted scabbard “under her man- 
tle,” and throwing it into the depths 
of a lake. King Arthur never sees 
it more. 

Arthur’s chief counsellor, as we 
have already seen, is Merlin, who in 
this compilation of Sir Thomas’s is 
brought upon the stage without any 
kind of introduction, as a personage 
with whom all the literary world of 
that day was. supposed to be already 
well acquainted. We may soon learn 
enough about him, at all events, for 
our present purpose. The earliest of 
the French metrical legends of which 
he is the hero forms part of Wace’s 
Brut. Robert de Borron amplified 
it in French prose; and there is also 
an English metrical romance which 
bears his name. He is a wondrous 
child from his infancy—born, as was 
said, from a nun and an evil spirit, 
in pursuance of a design thus to 
counteract the great scheme of hu- 
man redemption; but Nennius tells 
us that his father was no worse than 
a Roman consul. We find him, how- 
ever—indeed, we find two of his name 
—in the fragments of bardic lays and 
in the Triads, at least five centuries 
before the Norman romance was put 
together. The chief traditionary fea- 
tures of his character, and his super- 
natural powers, are found in both. 
He is the mystical philosopher and 
magician of his age ; a real personage, 
we may be almost sure, but with a 
history which conceals him in a cloud 
of fable. In the compilation before 
us, he presents much the same con- 
tradictory character as modern philo- 
sophers are too apt to do. He can 
counsel others better than himself; 
he has learnt every secret but that 
of his own weakness. “ He knoweth 
all things,” says one of the koights, 
“by his divell’s craft.” One thing 
alone his craft is no match for. Alas! 
it has been a weak point with the 
wisest of men, before and since Mer- 
lin’s day. Need it be said—even if 
Mr. Tennyson had not made it public 
—that it was a woman? It is this 
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Nimue, or Viviane, the damosel of 
the lake, with whom the seer, to 
whom the powers of nature are sub- 
ject, finds himself “so sore asotted.” 
The symptoms were the usual ones, 
That ‘told, old story” was old even 
in Merlin’s day. The early romancer 
is scarcely so merciful to him as the 
Laureate has been. It was not the 
lady’s fault ; he “ would let her have 
no rest, but always he would be with 
her in every place.” She “ was pass- 
ing weary of him,” but was afraid 
of him, “ because he was a divell’s 
sonne.” ‘To rid herself of so trouble- 
some a lover, she enticed him at last 
under a great stone, “which a hun- 
dred men could not lift,” and left 
him there, for ever, it would appear 
—‘“he never came out for all the 
craft that he could doe.” Long after, 
Sir Bagdemagus happening to ride 
that way, “ heard him make great 
moane, and would have holpen him,” 
but Merlin “bade him leave his la- 
bour, for all was in vaine, and he 
might never be holpen but by her 
who put him there.” Which allegory 
scarcely needs an exposition to show 
the hopelessness of all interference 
by third parties in such desperate 
cases, It is fair to say, however, 
that there is more than one version 
of the story. One romancer says that 
the fair one only did it by way of 
experiment — to try her power, we 
may conclude— and was very sorry 
when she found that she could not 
get him out again. Another account 
is that her object was to keep him 
with her always. Evidently, in some 
shape, we have here his story, and 
her story ; ‘elle et lur”—* lui et elle.” 
The original legend, in the fragments 
of it which yet remain to us in 
the Welsh Archeology, is certainly 
grander. The great magician there 
enters into his “floating house of 
crystal for the love of his lady,” and 
disappears for ever. By this image, 
the expounders of bardic lore tell us. 
is signified death: some have held 
that the “ floating house” of crystal 
is none other than Ynys-witrine— 
the Isle of Glass; and that Merlin’s 
mysterious disappearance, like Ar- 
thur’s, is but another image of the 
covering up from the profane eyes of 
the invader with his new creed the 
mystic rights of the old Druidical re- 
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ligion in the sacred island of Glaston- 
bury—to burst forth again into day- 
light, if ever the hour shouid come for 
the land to rid herself of the gods of the 
stranger. So certainly, whenever we 
look below the surface of these tales 
of romance, we find a region of mytho- 
logy opening upon us to which nearly 
every clue is lost; and under the thin 
veil of Christianity which the Anglo- 
Norman trouveurs, most of them 
probably churchmen, strove to throw 
over them, we detect the old pagan 
superstitions,—just as the character 
of sadness, which has been remarked 
as pervading all Celtic poetry, is ill 
concealed even by the lighter tone— 
more refined, but less moral—which 
they have borrowed from their re- 
producers in the south. 

But we have somewhat anticipated 
the course of the main narrative, if 
narrative that can be called which is 
at best but a conglomerate of dis- 
jointed legends. 

The confederate kings, who had 
been discontented at Arthur’s acces- 
sion to the throne of his reputed 
father, rally their forces after their 
first defeat, and with larger aids 
make war upon him afresh. They 
are defeated, however, by the help of 
King Ban and King Bors, whom 
Arthur has called in from ‘over 
sea.” His next enemy is King Ryance 
of North Wales and Ireland, who 
sends him what Arthur fairly calls 
“the most villanous and lewdest 
message that ever man heard sent to 
akiog.” He had a taste to “ purfle 
his mantle” with kings’ beards, of 
which he had already obtained ele- 
ven, having overcome their owners 
in fair fight, and claimed this as their 
homage. One more was wanting to 
complete the pattern; and this, he 
had made up his mind, should be 
Arthur’s. In reply to King Ryance’s 
messenger, Arthur bid him observe, 
in the first place, that his beard was 
“fall young yet for to make a purfell 
of;” secondly, with an emphasis of 
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which modern grammar is incapable, 
that for this “most shamefalest ” 
message his master should do him 
homage “on both his knees,” or that 
he, Arthur, will have of him not 
beard only, but the head on which it 
grows; a threat which two of his 
knights, the brothers Balin and 
Balan, would have accomplished for 
him without fail, but for King Ry- 
ance’s submission. Lady OC. Schreiber 
is undoubtedly right in her identifi- 
cation of this personage with the 
Rhitta Gawr (the giant), who appears 
in the Welsh legends with a similar 
story attached to him, and who is 
mentioned in the Triads as one of 
the three “regulators” of Britain. 
A hill near Towyn in Merionetshire 
still bears the name of Rhiw y Bar- 
Jau—“hill of the Beards ”— where 
the giant is said to have been slain.* 

Bat Arthur’s barons “ will let him 
have no rest” until he takes a wife. 
In evil hour he sets his affections 
on Guenever, Gwynhyfar, or Guan- 
humara, as Geoffrey calls her, daugh- 
ter of King Leodegraunce of Camel- 
yard. He had very little rest after- 
wards. This lady did her best 
throughout her wedded life to justify 
the character given her in the old 
Welsh distich, said to be still cur- 
rent— 


“ Gwenhyfar merch Gogyrfan gawr, 
Drwg yn fechan, gwaeth yn fawr.’’+ 


Merlin, with a prophetic insight into 
the fact that she was “not whole- 
some” for the king to take to wife, 
would have had him choose better ; 
but is fain to let him have his own 
way, with the admission that 
‘‘whereas a man’s heart is set, he 
will be loth to return.” The sole 
dowry, besides her fatal beauty, 
which Guenever brings with her, is 
the world-renowned Round Table. 
It had belonged to Uther Pendragon, 
and had been given by him to Leode- 
graunce. Merlin had made it, as we 
Jearn from the romance which bears 





* The story of the mantle of royal beards, wheuces ever derived, is common pro- 


perty with the romance writers. 


It appears again, in the course of a few pages, 


in this very collection (vol. i. p. 167), where the fancy is attributed to the giant of 


St. Michael’s Mount. 
the original Wels Jolo MSS., p. 193. 


Spenser adopts it, Fuery Queen, vi. 1, 13. 


It may be seen in 


+ “Gwenhyfar, daughter of Gogyrfan the tall--wicked when little, worse when 


big.” 
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his name, “in the likeness of the 
world:” if we are to take the ro- 
mance of Tristan as any authority, 
it turned round like the world itself. 
That such was its construction ap- 
pears probable from the etymology 
of the terms tournot and tourna- 
ment, applied to the military games 
which followed the repast of the 
warriors at their Round Table. It 
is possible that it was an invention 
of Norman chivalry, for M. de la 
Villemarqué has been unable to trace 
avy allusion to it in either Welsh or 
Breton legends; it does not appear 
even in the Brut y Brenhined, and 
the earliest mention of it is in Wace’s 
Brut ; but M. dela Villemarqné quotes 
from Posidonius of Apamaa a passage 
which seems to prove that such a 
custom—of ranging themselves round 
a circular table at their feasts, and 
engaging in friendly combat after- 
wards—existed amongst the Celts of 
Gaul before the Christian era. It 
seems indeed highly probable, though 
it does not appear to have struck the 
zealous and intelligent champion of 
Celtic antiquities, that this Round 
Table, whatever transformations it 
may have undergone in the hands of 
the French romance-writers, was of 
Druidical origin, and was one of 
those circular arrangements of stones 
which to this day interest and puzzle 
the most learned antiquaries, but 
were probably connected with their 
worship of Bel, the sun-god, whom 
the mythological Arthur is said to 
represent. That it had some hidden 
signification, conaected with the old 
religion, seems almost certain even 
from an expression in these romances, 
—“By it the world is signified df 
right.”* The table here said to have 
been constructed by Merlin, and 
which is solemnly blessed, after it 
comes into Arthur’s possession, by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, had 
seats for a hundred and fifty knights, 
a@ number always to be made up at 
the feast of Pentecost, when they 
were sworn to do no outrage, to be 
loyal and merciful, to succour all 
women in distress, and to fight in no 
upvjast quarrel, ‘upon paine of for- 
feiture of their worship and lordship 
of King Arthur forevermore.” The 
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“sieges” of the knights are “ written 
all about with letters of gold,” setting 
forth the names of the several occu- 
pants; but one place is left always 
vacant. It is called the “siege peril- 
ous:” it is said in some of the ro- 
mances to be reserved for the Saint 
Graal; but rather, as in Mallory’s 
compilation, for the knight to come, 
who was to achieve that wondrous 
** quest,” of which we shall have 
more hereafter. One intention of 
the Round Table companionship 
seems to have been that there should 
be a perfect equality between the 
knights who had seats there—a peer- 
age of valour, as it were, in which all 
should rank alike. Twice at least in 
English history attempts were made 
to revive at least the name; first by 
Roger, Earl of Mortimer, who set one 
up at Kenilworth, which is said to 
have had “three feet of perfect gold ;” 
and again by Edward III., who had 
one made with places for twenty- 
four knights at Windsor. 

From the date of Arthur’s mar- 
riage, the compilation before us is 
little more than an unconnected series 
of adventures, ascribed to the king 
and his koights, until it breaks into 
what are, in fact, separate romances, 
containing the achievements of Sir 
Tristram, Sir Galahad, Sir Percival, 
and Sir Lancelot. Again does Ar- 
thur’s evil sister, Queen Morgan la 
Faye, aim at his life, by the gift of a 
poisoned mantle, and again he is 
preserved by his tutelary genius, the 
Lady of the Lake. Enraged at such 
treachery, he banishes from his court 
her son, Sir Ewaine, in the belief 
that he is privy to her treason, and 
his cousin, Sir Gawaine, elects to 
share his exile. They ride forth to- 
gether in quest of adventures; and 
falling in with one Sir Marhaus (or 
Morolt) of Ireland, they make his 
acquaintance after the usual fashion 
of the Arthurian chivalry. Sir Mar- 
haus first unhorses and defeats them 
both, and then “they took off their 
helmes, and either kissed other, and 
then they swore together either to 
love other as brethren.” Their sub- 
sequent adventures are a fair speci- 
men of the lighter parts of these 
romances. On their way they,..meet 
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with three ‘‘damosels ;’ the eldest, 
indeed, could only bear that name by 
courtesy, for she “had threescore 
winters of age, or more,” with “a 
garland of gold” about her head, and 
“her haire white under the garland.” 
Tbe second was thirty years old ; the 
third but fifteen, and she wore a 
garland of flowers. They proceed to 
choose — for the ladies inform them 
that they are appointed specially “to 
teach errant knights strange adven- 
tures’—and Sir Ewaine, the young- 
est knight, with a self-denying gal- 
lantry most uncommon in young 
knights of modern date, a modesty 
and forethought perhaps still more 
uncommon, chooses (let us hope the 
“garland of gold” had nothing to do 
with it) the ancient damosel of sixty ; 
“for she hath seen much,” he says, 
“and can helpe me best when I have 
need.” The maiden of fifteen is left 
to the last, and falls to the lot of Sir 
Gawaine. “ Then every damosel tooke 
her knight by the raine of the bridle, 
and brought them to the three wayes, 
and there was their oath made to 
meete at the fountain that day 
twelvemoneth an they lived. So they 
kist and departed, and each knight 
took his lady behind him.” With 
these queer incumbrances they ride 
north, south, and west. Sir Gawaine, 
amongst other adventures, arbitrates 
in a dispute between a knight and a 
dwarf for the love of a lady, by the 
simple expedient of leaving it to the 
lady’s own decision; and she, with a 
perverseness occasionally found in 
her sex, chooses the dwarf, who had, 
the romancer tells us, “ a great mouth 
and a short nose.” His own damosel 
of fifteen, however, leaves him ; for 
which, if all tales be true of him 
that we hear afterwards, she was not 
much to be blamed. Sir Ewaine and 
Sir Marhaus, after divers adventures 
on their parts, return to their tryst, 
bringing their more staid damosels 
safe behind them. “ And so they 
came to Camelot.” 

The compiler dashes off at once 
into a new romance, the main fea- 
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tures of which exist in Geoffrey of 
Monmouth’s work, on the subject 
of Arthur’s triumphant expedition 
against the Emperor of Rome; which, 
if of British origin, as has been 
shown to be most probable, must be 
taken as a poetical retribution for 
Julius Ceesar’s invasion. For centu- 
ries, the British hero’s conquest seems 
to have been as firmly believed in as 
the Roman’s, and its details probably 
much more familiar to the popular 
ear. Twelve ancient men bearing 
branches of olives, are sent from the 
Emperor Lucius to demand from 
Arthur ‘‘truage” for his realm of 
Britain. Arthur refuses, claiming 
rather on his part truage from the 
Emperor, inasmuch as “ Belinus and ° 
Brennius,* knights of Britain, had 
the Empire in their hands many 
dayes.” Summoning all his powers, 
he takes ship at Sandwich, and pro- 
ceeds to meet his enemy; Queen 
Guenever, like other dames who are 
easily comforted, making ‘great sor- 
row and lamentation at the departing 
of her lord.” The Emperor is already 
in Burgundy, intending to lay waste 
“Little Britaine,” or Armorica, hav- 
ing arrayed against his rebellious 
vassal a host that covered “ three- 
score miles in breadth.” He brings 
with him not only the forces of 
“ Pounte, Pampoille, Hermony, and 
Surry” (under which the reader re- 
cognises with some difficulty Pontus, 
Pampbylia, Armenia, and Syria), 
but also supernatural aid, in the 
shape of “fifty gyants engendered of 
fiends,” “to break the front of the 
battail.” One of these remarkable 
grenadier- guards was Galapas, “ a 
man of mervailous quantity,” whom 
King Arthur in the fight “ short- 
ened” by cutting off “ both his legs 
by the knees,” remarking that now he 
was “ better of a size to deal with.” 
Smiting with his good sword Excali- 
bur, “ever where the Romaines were 
thickest,” though wounded himeelf 
“ athwart the visage,”’ he cleaves Lu- 
cius from head to breast, and routs 
the Romans with terrible slaughter. 





* Brennius, we suppose, is our classical acquaintance Brennus (W. brenhin, 
king), whom Arthur here claims as a countryman. Belinus is probably Beli Mawr, 
the famous warrior mentioned in “ Y Gododin,” stanza 39, and elsewhere; “Em- 
peror of the Isle of Britain,” as he is sometimes styled (Jolo MSS., p. 521, &c.) 
To him the Welch chieftains loved to trace their pedigree. 
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There are found dead on the field 
twenty kings and threescore sena- 
tors of Rome, whose bodies King 
Arthur: “ did embalme and gumme 
with good aromatike gummes,” and 
sent them to Rome in payment 
of the tribute demanded — sufficient, 
he thinks, ‘‘ for Britain, Ireland, and 
all Almaine with Germany.” He 
pursues his triumphant march, tak- 
ing cities as he goes, to Rome itself 
(when the government at this time 
appears to have been rather peculiar, 
consisting of an “ emperour or dicta- 
tour,” a pope and cardinals, and a 
podesta), is crowned emperor with 
all solemnity by the pope, and re- 
turns with great glory to England. 

Sir Gawaine, in this campaign, does 
knightly execution upon the “ Sarra- 
sins” with his good sword Galatine. 
Amongst the enemies’ ranks he meets 
with some strange dignitaries, such 
as the ‘“‘ Duke of Duchmen” and the 
“* Marques of Moises’ Land ;” but the 
most remarkable of all is one Sir 
Priamus, who is “ lineally descended 
of Alexander and Hector by right 
line,’ and claims also ‘ Duke Josue 
and Machabeus” amongst his kindred, 
and is ‘‘ right inheritor of Alexandry 
and Affrike, and all the out isles.” 
This pagan knight Sir Gawaine over- 
comes after a terrific combat; Sir 
Priamus then stanches his adversary’s 
wound with a vial “full of the four 
waters that came out of paradise,” 
and requests to be made a Christian. 
These victories are not won without 
the loss of some of the good knights 
of the Round Table, for whose fall, 
we are told, King Arthur “ wept, 
and dried his eyes with a handkercher” 
—a touch of the genuine realistic 
which we commend to the notice of 
our modern novelists. 

It is time that we should turn our 
attention to some of the more re- 
nowned of the heroes of the Round 
Table. The two who may be consid- 
ered as having the most undoubted 
claim to be of British origin are Sir 
Kay and Sir Bedver, or Bedivere. 
Their names stand at the head of the 
long list of Arthur’s warriors in the 
Welsh romance of Kilhweh and Ol- 
wen, the only two whom we can 
certainly identify among the knights 
of the French romances. It is in 
exact conformity with this pre-emi- 
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nence in the Mabinogi, that we find 
them holding offices of high trust 
about the royal person. Sir Kay,— 
the “Cai ap Kynyr” of the Welsh 
legends, the ‘“ Messire Queux” of the 
French romances,—is Arthur’s foster- 
brother, the young prince having 
been intrusted by Merlin to the ma- 
ternal offices of the lady of his father 
Sir Ector. He is the chief-cook or 
cellarer of Arthur in the Welsh tales, 
this office, by the laws of Hoel Dha, 
the British Justinian, holding the 
third place among the high fune- 
tionaries of the court. The Brut 
calls him “sénéchal,’’ which seems to 
have been an office of much the same 
nature. In Mallory’s book he is said 
to have been made by the king 
“gseneschal of England.” He is ai- 
ways about Arthur’s person, and 
seems to have had some admirable 
qualifications for a royal companion 
in those stirring days. ‘“ He drank 
like four,” says an old Welsh bard, 
“and fought like a hundred.” In 
the collection before us he does not 
appear to have been so popular 
amongst his fellow- knights as this 
jovial spirit would have seemed to 
imply. “The proud Kay,” they call 
him. ‘“ He weeneth no knight so 
good as he, and the contrary is often 
proved.” To do him justice, he is 
always ready to fight, but does not 
always come off with credit, nor does 
this result seem altogether unsatis- 
factory to the rest of the Round 
Table. There is a Thersites-like 
vein about his discourse at times, 
which might perhaps account for 
this. He is, as Sir Tristram com- 
plains, “ passing overthwart of his 
tongue ;” having a trick, moreover, 
of bestowing nicknames not always 
the most complimentary, calling Sir 
Gareth “ Fine-hands,” and Sir Brew- 
nor “the knight of the ill-cut coat” 
(La cote male taille). These peculi- 
arities of temperament are excused 
by one of the romancers on the 
ground of his having been so unfairly 
deprived of his mother’s attentions in 
his infancy for the benefit of Prince 
Arthur. 

Sir Bedivere, who is found in the 
Mabinogi of “‘Gheraint,” as the house- 
steward of the king, appears also in 
Wace’s Brut as his cupbearer. Wace 
makes him an Angevin ; according to 
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some of the Welsh authorities, Ar- 
thur created him Dake of Normandy. 
A fragment in the Welsh Archxology 
records him as a British warrior, 
who died in defence of his country. 
He appears but seldom in these pre- 
sent romances, but is one of the few 
who is present with Arthur at the 
last. 

Sir Percival, “the noble knight 
and God's knight,”’ whose seat is on 
the right hand of the siege perilous, 
plays a very considerable part in his 
last division of Mallory’s book. He 
seems to be fairly identified by Lady 
0. Schreiber and M. de la Villemarqué 
with a hero of British legend, Pere- 
dur son of Evrok. One of the tales 
of the Mabinogion bears his name. 
He there appears as the son of a 
widow, who, having lost her hus- 
band Earl Evrok, and six tall sons, 
in battle, brings up this last in a re- 
mote solitude, where he may never 
hear of arms. “ None dare name a 
horse or a weapon in his presence.” 
But the usual result of a struggle 
against nature follows. He meets 
one day in the forest three knights 
of Arthur’s court. Struck with their 
gallant appearance, he questions his 
mother, who tells him that they are 
“angels;” nothing henceforth will 
serve him bunt he must be an angel 
too. He sets off at last on his ad- 
ventures, on a bony piebald horse, 
with many tears and a few parting 
maxims of advice on his mother’s 
part; never to pass a church with- 
out going in to say his prayers, or 
good meat and drink without help- 
ing himself if he is hungry, or a jewel 
without picking it up, or a pretty 
woman without paying his court to 
her—whether she give him permis- 
sion or no. The yputh—who is re- 
presented as partaking in some mea- 
sure of that character of “ innocent” 
which in all Celtic nations is con- 
sidered as the favourite of heaven— 
acts upon these maternal injunctions 
with more zeal than discretion. He 
enters a lady’s pavilion, mistaking it 
- for a church, eats half her dinner, 
and begs a jewel from her finger. 
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According to the French version of 
the story, he also carries out very 
literally the last of his mother’s max- 
ims—he kisses the lady, in spite of 
her very proper resistance, ‘‘vingt 
fois” —pleading, like a dutiful son, 


* Si com’ ma mere me I’ aprit ; 
Ma mere m’enseigna et dit, 
Que les pucelles saluasse 
En quel lieu que je les trovasse,” * 


But of this act of filial obedience 
we are bound to say that the Welsh 
original makes no mention. The 
same hero appears also in an ancient 
Breton legend, quoted by M. de la Vil- 
lemarqué, under the name of Pero- 
nik, Both names are traced by him 
to the same derivation ; per being an 
old British word signifying bowl or 
basin; and the romance form of the 
name, Percival (per cy/fwill), is by the 
same authority held to be nothing 
more than the equivalent to Peredur 
(per kedar or edar)—both signifying 
“companion of the basin.’ This 
magic basin or bowl, which is a pro- 
minent feature in both the Welsh 
and the Breton legends, and appears 
also in an earlier poem attributed to 
Taliesin in the Welsh Archeology, 
is none other than the original of the 
Saint Graal,—a term of which the 
etymology has been long disputed, + 
the mystic secret which is the subject 
of a cycle of romance as renowned 
and far more intricate than the gen- 
uine Arthurian legends, with which 
it has become inseparably connected, 
though we think that M. de la Rue 
is unquestionably right in attribut- 
ing to it a distinct and separate . 
origin. To investigate the sources of 
this remarkable legend, and to trace 
the various changes and modifica- 
tions which it has undergone in the 
hands of the romanciers, although a 
task not without interest, would be 
to enter upon a “quest” almost as 
hopeless as that which is said to 
have engaged so long the chevaliers 
of King Arthur. The Holy Graal, 
or Greal, is the name given to the 
vessel from which the Saviour drank 
at the last supper, and afterwards 





* Chrestien de Troyes, romance of Percival le Gallois, quoted by M. de la Villaé 


marqué, Notes, p. 414. 


+ Warton’s derivation, “ Sanguis realis,” is quite untenable; it is the Cymric 
Grasal Latin Gradale—a vessel for mixed meats. 
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said to have been filled with the 
Blood from the Crucifixion, collected 
by Joseph of Arimathzea, who car- 
ried it with him into Britain. With 
it came also a sacred lance, said to 
have been that of Longus the cen- 
turion, with which he pierced the 
Sacred Side, and. which ever after 
dropped blood. These treasures were 
left by Joseph to his successors, with 
the charge that one of them should 
always act as their special guardian, 
and in reverence for so high a trust, 
should sernpulously maintain his 
chastity. Alain the son of Bron, to 
whom the trust descends in turn, 
breaks this obligation, though in 
look only ; he is immediately wound- 
ed by the lance through both thighs, 
becomes a cripple, and ever after 
passes his life in fishing. He is 
known as “Le Rot Pécheur,’ and 
as the “maimed king.” The Holy 
Graal from that time disappears from 
human sight, or is only seen and 
tasted occasionally by the faithful 
few ; and it is foretold by Merlin 
that the King’s wound may never be 
healed, nor the Holy Vessel redis- 


covered, until one of Joseph’s lineage 
shall appear on earth, a pure and 
stainless knight, who shall take that 
vacant place at the Round Table 
which no mortal knight has yet ven- 
tured to fill—‘he shall sit in the 
Siege Perillous, and he shall win the 


Santgreal.” This, then, becomes the 
object of ambition to all good knights 
of Arthur’s court; and the “Quest 
of the Saint Graal,” accordingly, is 
taken up by the most renowned 
amongst them; and itis a portion 
of these adventures, adapted from 
the romances which bore the name, 
which fills nearly the whole of the 
third volame of Mallory’s compila- 
tion. But the sketch which we have 
given of the history of the Graal has 
been altered and amplified by the 
Anglo-Norman writers, until it has 
become a puzzling mass of contradic- 
tions. The “maimed king” is some 
times called Pellam or Pellas of Lys- 
tenoise, and is said to have been 
wounded by the lance for attempt- 
ing to draw a sword which “no man 
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might begripe but one;”* or again, 
the wound is said to have been in- 
flicted by a knight named Balin, who 
seizes the lance in self-defence, and 
so smites what passes into a proverb 
as “the dolorous stroke ;’} some- 
times Joseph himself is spoken of ag 
having been ‘smitten through the 
thigh ;"{ sometimes the maimed 
king, who is to be healed by the San. 
greal, would appear to be one King 
Evelake, who lies in a bed—* three 
hundred winter old.”2 These in- 
congruities may serve as additional 
evidence of the looseness with which 
Mallory blended his materials. In 
the hands of the ecclesiastics who, 
like Walter Mapes and the brothers 
De Borron, became romancers—em- 
ployed or at least patronised by 
Henry II.—the legend of the Saint 
Graal grew in mystery and splen- 
dour. They even went so far as to 
assert that the Latin original was 
written by “le vrai Crucifix” —Christ 
himself. The cup is formed from a 
diamond that fell from the crown of 
Satan in his contest with St. Michael; 
it is located in a temple of its own 
upon ‘“ Mount Salvage,” a dome of 
sapphire, round which rise thirty-six 
towers surmounted by crosses of 
cyrstal; knights “'Templistes,” all 
armed, keep watch about it day and 
night, but it is visible only to the 
pure in flesh and spirit. In this com- 
pilation of Mallory’s it appears asa 
“vessel of gold,” borne by a maiden, 
emitting “all manner of sweetnesse 
and savour,” healing the wounds of 
those who approach it; but it may 
not be seen “ but by a perfect man.” 
Sir Percival has ‘‘a glimmering” of 
it, because he is a maiden knight. 
Or it stands upon a “ table of silver,” 
“many angels qgbout it,” in King 
Pelles’s castle of Corbin or Corboneck, 
—called elsewhere the ‘castle ad- 
venturous,” or Chateau de Merveilles ; 
lions guard the entrance, and the 
chamber which contains the holy 
vessel is “as bright as though all 
the torches in the world had been 
there."{ All the mystical fancies 
of a half-idolatrous Christianity are 
here combined with the picturesque 





* La Mort d’Arthure, vol. iii. chap. 1xxxvi. 


t Vol. iii. chap. c. 
| See vol. iii. ch. ii, xiv, xviii, 


Ibid., vol. i, chap. x1. 
§ Vol. iii. chap. li. cii. 
{ Vol. iii. ch. xev. xevi. 
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painting of medisval chivalry. In 
fact, as will be seen, these romances 
of the Graal are of a totally different 
colouring from the genuine tales of 
Arthur; the personages introduced 
into the action are the same, but the 
arts allotted to them are rather 
those of armed pilgrims than knights 
adventurous. 

But the Holy Vessel and the 
Bleeding Lance, though they fall 
into their places so easily and natur- 
ally amongst the regalia of a fanci- 
ful Christianity, are indisputably of 
pagan origin. ‘The first has long been 
claimed by Welsh antiquaries as a 
Druidical symbol.* The author of 
Britannia after the Romans, whose 
reseurches in bardic theology entitle 
his opinion to considerable weight, 
speaks very confidently on the sub- 
ject. “It is no romance,” he says, 
“but a blasphemous imposture, more 
daring than any on record, in which 
it is endeavoured to pass off the mys- 
teries of bardism for the inspirations 
of the Holy Ghost.” It is certain 
that in the Welsh legend of Peredur, 
the undoubted original of Sir Per- 
cival, a wondrous bowl and lance are 
to be found, which make no claim 
to Christian origin. The bowl has 
within it the fearful sight of a human 
head swimming in blood ; the lance’s 
point distils three drops of gore. 
There, too, we find the “ Fisher- 
King ;” a white-haired old man, 
lame, fishing with his attendants in 
alake; the whole of the properties 
of the ecclesiastical legend in a ruder 
form. M. de la Viilemarqué also 
speaks of a Breton legend, in which a 
marvellous vessel of similar character 
appears, which, like the Graal, has 
the property of filling itself with all 
kinds of delicious meats according to 
the taste of the partaker. Still ear- 
lier than these, M. de la Villemarqué 
quotes fragments froin Taliesin which 
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speak of a magic bowl which con- 
tained the mysteries of the world, 
and, like the Graal of the romances, 
had the power to heal mortal wounds, 
and even to bring the dead to life. 
Such a bowl formed one of the thir- 
teen treasures of the isle of Britain, 
which Merlin bore away in his “ship 
of crystal” to the Isle of Avalon ; 
thus disappearing, like the Graal, 
from human view. ‘The bloody lance 
appears also in a prophecy attributed 
to Taliesin, in which it is foretold 
that “the realm of Logres” (the 
Saxon England) “shall fall by a 
bleeding lance,”} which became to 
the Britons from that time forth the 
symbol of liberty and deliverance. 
Foremost amongst the knights- 
companions who engage in the holy 
Quest is Sir Lancelot of the Lake. 
Son of King Ban of Benwicke (pro- 
bably Benoit in Brittany), he is car- 
ried away in his infancy by the fairy 
Viviane, and brought up in her en- 
chanted island. In him we have the 
romanciers’ ideal of chivalry; so 
noble and so fascinating is‘his cha- 
racter in many points, that we can 
scarcely wonder if we see it exer- 
cising even at this day a dangerous 
influence in the pages of modern lite- 
rature. But for one thing, Lancelot 
had been indeed the knight ‘sans 
peur et sans reproche;” and un- 
happily his one fault—coupled, too, 
as it is in his case, with a certain 
truth and loyalty, though to an un- 
worthy cause—is of that nature 
which wins pardon easiest from the 
young and passionate. We need no 
more than to allude to his amour 
with Queen Guenever, the blot on 
his escutcheon which the poets of 
the “Courts of Love” were not 
ashamed to blazon into a virtue. In 
the eyes of the Norman gestours, 
from whom Mallory draws in the 
earlier portions of these volames, he 





* Mr. Peter Roberts (Collect. Camb., vol. i. p. 309) suggests that it was the di- 


vining-cup of the Draids. 


It was said to be kept at St. David's, and to have been 


carriéd thence to Glastonbury (which, from that circumstance, took its name of 
Ynys Wytryn, island of the little glass), and to have been restored to its original 


locality by King Arthur. 


He holds it to be the same as the Santo Catino (a cup of 


great beauty made of some composition of an emerald colour) carried off from Flor- 
ence (?) by Napoleon; but restored, and still to be seen for five francs in the cathe- 


dral at Genoa, according to a writer in Notes and Queries. 


seems rather obscure, 


The history of its travels 


+ M. Villemarqué quotes the Lyfr Jaliesin, an MS. in the Hengwrt library. 
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“has not his peer of any earthly sin- 
ful man.” “ At no time was he over- 
come, but it were by treason or en- 
chantment.” Brave, gentle, and true, 
he wins honour and love from knights 
and ladies. To him alone the 
haughtiest champions of Arthur's 
court are content to yield the prize 
of the tournament without a mur- 
mur; defeat from such a hand con- 
fers almost as much honour as vic- 
tory over others. Even Arthur, 
whom he has so deeply wronged, 
feels the spell upon him; he bursts 
into tears, when Lancelot assists him 
to remount—* thinking on the great 
courtesie that was in Sir Lancelot 
more than in any other man.” So 
successful was the portrait which 
they had drawn of all that was noble 
and admirable—writing as they did 
for a licentious age and a corrupt 
court—that it was only left for the 
later mythists of the Graal to point 
out how one deadly sin disqualifies 
the flower of chivalry from approach- 
ing the church’s mysteries. ‘* Had 
he not Ween in his privy thoughts 
and in his mind sét inwardly to the 
queen, as he was in outward seeming 
unto God, there had no knight pass- 
ed him in the Quest of the Saint 
Graal.”* “It had been most con- 
venient for him of all earthly knights, 
but sin is so foul in bim that he may 
not achieve such noble deeds.” + 
Once, indeed, he wins his way to a 
sight of the Holy Vessel; before it a 
priest elevates the Host, with the 
miraculous weight of which he seems 
to stagger; Lancelot puts forth a 
sacrilegious hand, like Uzzah, to help 
him ; and is struck down in a swoon 
which lasts for twenty-four days— 
in punishment, as he learns after- 
wards, for as many years of sin. 
Weary and dispirited, he returns to 
Camelot, to find half the companions 
of the Round Table slain. Knights 
“of evil faith and poor of belief,” 
their presumptuous quest has been 
fatal to them. 

Three there are, however, to whom 
success is foretold—Sir Percival, Sir 
Bors de Ganis, and Sir Galahad. 
The first and the last are pure and 
maiden knights; Sir Bors has never 
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sinned butonce. Sir Galahad is the 
beautiful creation of the later fictions, 
He belongs to the romance of the 
Graal, and would be quite out of 
place in the earlier Arthurian story, 
He is the son of Sir Lancelot and 
King Pelles’s daughter ; his birth ig 
illegitimate, but it has been brought 
about by enchantment. He is intro- 
duced suddenly by an old man amongst 
the assembled knights, and placed 
in the “ siege perilous.” The knights 
all marvel that he “durst sit there, 
that was so tender of age;” but his 
name is found written there in letters 
of gold, and he is acknowledged as 
the rightfal occupant that “shall 
win the Saint Graal.” It is hopeless 
to trace any connected allegory in the 
long train of adventures which fol- 
low, in which the mystical sometimes 
descends to absurdity, and some- 
times rises to the sublime: we have 
probably here, as in the other por- 
tions of Mallory’s book, a rude at- 
tempt to combine portions of sepa- 
rate romances into a connected story. 
But Galahad is the type of a spiritual 
knighthood, and a member of a high- 
er companionship than King Ar- 
thur’s. He wears no lady’s favour, 
or blazon of man’s device; a white 
shield, crossed with blood, which has 
a marvellous history,t the sword of 
King David,Z with a scabbard made 
in part out “ the tree of life,” a white 
steed brought to him ‘‘in the Lord’s 
behalfe” by the White Knight, 
“whose name is for none earthly 
man to know ’’||—these are the accou- 
tremeuts of the Champion of Heaven; 
and the crown he seeks is-—Death, 
and Life Eternal. “Sir Galahad fell 
in his prayers long time unto our 
Lord, that at what time be asked he 
might passe out of this world. And 
so much he prayed, till at the last a 
voice said unto him, ‘Galahad, thou 
shalt have thy request, and when 
thou askest the death of thy body 
thou shalt have it, and thou shalt 
find the life of thy soul.’ ”{ Brief, 
but glorious is his career ; no wonder 
that before him, not only evil and 
cruel knights, but even the noble 
Percival, and Lancelot the peerless, 
when they encounter him in _ his 





* Vol. iii, p. 185. 
§ Vol. iii. ch. lxxxiv., &e. 
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disguise, £0 down, horse and man. 
The strange allegory, indeed, scarcely 
escapes the charge of irreverence ; 
for in some passages Galahad is plain- 
ly the representation of One who is 
man, and get more than man, 
Solomon is said to have had pre- 
yision of his coming; he is the 
child of prophecy, who is to find 
again the immortal privileges which 
have been lost so long ; he drives out 
the seven evil knights (“which be- 
token the seven deadly sins”) from 
the Castle of Maidens, where were so 
many people ‘that he might not 
number them,’ who had ‘“ long 
abidden their deliverance ;” he ex- 
orcises the fiend, who recognises him 
as the “Servant of God,” and cries 
out in terror at his approach, “for 
thou shalt make me goe againe there, 
where I have beene so long ;” he de- 
scends into a cave to deliver a spirit 
that has dwelt in fire ‘three hun- 
dred and four and fifty years."* The 
source from whence these adventures 
are drawn cannot be mistaken. 

With Sir Bors and Sir Percival, 
who have also gone through special 
trials and temptations of their own, 
Galahad enters the ship of Faith, 
made by Solomon—* so perfect that 
it will suffer no sinne in it”—and 
after adventures cast in the wildest 
type of religious allegory, he is blest 
with the sight, and fed with the 
miraculous dainties of the Graal. 
With the blood of the spear he heals 
the maimed king, and then departs 
with his mysterious trophies to the 
“holy city” of Sarras.t Here he is 
made king; fora year he wears the 
“crown of gold;” and then his pray- 
er is granted, and “a multitude of 
angels bear up his soul to heaven.” 
A Hand ont of the clouds—* but 
they saw not the body”—bears away 
Vessell and Lance; and “ sithence 
was no man so hardy as to say that 
he had seen the Sancgreal.” Sir 
Percival takes a religious habit, and 
dies ; Sir Bors buries him “in the 
spiritualities,” and returns, with an 


. account of the achievement of the 


-_ to Arthur’s court at Came- 
ot. 

Thither, somewhat unwillingly, we 
return too. The tangled web of ad- 
venture begins afresh (in fact, it is a 
new romance), and Lancelot is again 
the hero. In vain for him have been 
his own resolve to lead henceforth 
a pure life, and Galahad’s parting 
charge to him by Sir Bors’s mouth 
“to remember this unsteadfast 
world ;” he “began to resort unto 
Queen Guenever again, and forgat 
the promise and the profession that 
he had made in the Quest.” Their 
guilty love runs on its course, only 
interrupted by the pathetic tale of 
Elaine la Blaunche, the maid of Asto- 
Jat, of whose scarlet sleeve, worn by 
Lancelot at the tournament, the queen 
is jealous, and who floats down dead, 
in her barge, “covered with black 
samite,” amongst all the gay company 
“at Westminster.” T'wice the queen 
is detected, and condemned to the 
stake; and twice Lancelot delivers 
her; the last time, at the expense of 
the lives of Sir Gareth and many of 
his companions of the Round Table. 
Concealment from this time is hope- 
less ; yet such is his renown and po- 
pularity that his nephew Sir Bors, 
with many other of the knights- 
companions, who “ will take the woe 
with the wealth,” espouse his cause, 
and he carries off Guenever to his 
castle of Joyous Garde,t until the 
king’s wrath cool. On some strange 
principle, wholly repugnant to our 
modern feelings, the Pope charges 
Arthur to receive his queen back 
again “on pain of interditing all Eng- 
land ;” and she is restored to him in 
a sort of triumphal procession—“ in 
white cloth of gold tissue’—a senti- 
mental display which is represented 
by the trouveurs as affecting the bold 
knights who were there present even 
to tears. But “ King Arthur sate 
still, and spake not one word.” 

Sir Lancelot also has been claimed 
by M. de la Villemarqué and by Lady 
C. Schreiber as a British hero, The 
latter sees in his name nothing more 





* Vol. iii. ch. Ixxxvi. xiii. xl. xcix. 


+ Sarras appears in the romance to be somewhere “in the parts of Babylon.” 
Mr. Wright thinks it may be intended for Charree (Haran). There seems an allegori- 


cal allusion to the ‘‘ New Jerusalem.” 


t This has been said to be Berwick; but the Bretons show it near Brest. 
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than a translation of Paladr-ddelt, 
“splintered spear”—a chief who is 
celebrated inthe Triads.* But this is 
somewhat weak evidence, as no le- 
gends appear to identify him in any 
way with Lancelot’s story, and he is 
said to be the son of the “ King of 
India.” M. de la Villemarqué,; with 
more plausibility, remarks that the 
true orthography of the name is 
L’Ancelot—or simply Ancelot, as it 
appears in the romance of Ogier the 
Dane; and that this is the dimin- 
utive of the word Ancel, which in the 
romance language signified “vassal,” 
or ‘‘servant.” This, he holds, is the 
exact translation of the Welsh JMael, 
a name borne by a Celtic chief (some- 
times called also Mael-was or Muel- 
gun) celebrated by the Walsh bards 
and in the Triads, who is said to have 
been a lover of Guenever, to have 
laid wait for her in a wood, and to 
have carried her off into his kingdom 
(which, according to Caradoc, was 
in Scotland), where he was long be- 
sieged by Arthur. But we conceive 
that the Celtic hero Mael-gun is to 
be found in this very compilation 


of Mallory’s, not as Lancelot, but as 
Melioganus,t or Meliograunce, who 
is frequently mentioned as a lover 
of the queen’s, who lays an ambus- 
cade for her in the wood,Z as she 


rides ‘‘a-Maying, clothed all in 
green,” and from whom Lancelot 
himself delivers her. As yet, the 
Welsh or Briton claimants in this 
case of Lancelot must rest content 
with a verdict of “not proven.” 
Bat will they not claim Sir Gala- 
had as the “holy knight Iltud” of 
the Triads—‘‘one who guarded the 
Graal”—Iltud Farchog, ‘the knight,” 
par excellence, ‘‘devoted to the law 
of God and faith in Christ.’’?|| 

The breach between Lancelot and 
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his king is now past even the Church's 
healing. The noble companionship 
of the Round Table is broken up for 
ever. Lancelot, with the knights who 
still cleave to him, goes over sea to 
France in a half-voluntary exile— 
“for Sir Lancelot and his nephews 
were lordes of all the realme of 
France”—and while Arthur carries 
the war there against him with three 
thousand knights, the false Sir Mor- 
dred (his own son by an incestuons 
connection formed in ignorance with 
his half-sister), whom he has left in 
charge of the realm, spreads a report 
of his death, gets himself crowned 
at Canterbury, and even endeavours 
to force the queen to marry him. 
Long ago, at Mordred’s birth, Merlin 
had foretold that the child of sin 
should be its avenger; and Arthur 
had sought to avert the coming evil 
by a copy of Herod’s policy—he had 
all the children slain that were born 
on a certain May-day. But Mordred 
had escaped; and now, with the 
shadow of his doom already dark 
upon him, Arthur moves to meet him 
on the fatal field of Camlan—the 
Gilboa of Welsh bards—and there, 
amidst piles of dead, when but two 
of the king’s knights are left alive,§ 
father and son fall by each other's 
hand. 

Arthar leaves the stage of his mor- 
tal glory in right royal fashion. The 
passage which records his disappear- 
ance, and which has given the name 
of Mort d’Arthure to the whole of 
this body of legend, may claim to 
stand almost unrivalled, for the grand 
simplicity of its conception and lan- 
guage, amongst the masterpieces of 
English prose. It is too well known 
to justify extraction here. How the 
brothers Sir Lucan and Sir Bedi- 
vere, sole survivors of that deadly 





* Mabinogion, i. 91. 





+ Romans de ia Table Ronde, p. 58, &e. 
¢ Mort d’Arthure, i. 285, 289; iii, 242. 


§ From this circumstance, Dafydd ab Gwilym calls him Melwas yn glds gég—‘in 


the green cloak. 


| See Regs’s Welsh Saints, p.179. The names of “ Lawnslot du Lac,” and “Galath 
ab Llawnslot,” appear in some of the Triads; but these are evidently of later date, 


and the names of French origin. 


It is difficult to fix the dates of the Triads with 


any certainty, as they were not collected until the twelth century. 

“ According to the Welsh legend, three warriors escape from the battle; Morvran, 
son of Tegid, “whom none struck by reason of his ugliness—all thought he was a 
helping devil;” Sandde Bryd Angel, who escaped untouched because of his beauty 
—“ all thought he was a ministering angel;” and Kynwy] Sant, the last who parted 


from Arthur. 


(Mabin, Kilhwch, and Olwen.) 
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fight, left the king to carry him “ to 
some tcune ;” how, in the effort, Sir 
Lucan, wounded as he is to the death, 
swoons and falls—‘and his noble 
heart brast ;” how Arthur, knowing 
that “his time hieth fast,” bids Sir 
Bedivere take Excalibur, his good 
sword, and cast it into the water, 
and bring him word of what he shall 
see there; how Sir Bedivere, as he 
looks upon the “ pummell and haft 
all of precious stones,” thinks it 
“sinne and shame to throw away 
that noble sword,” and twice hides 
it, and returns answer to the dying 
king’s inquiry, that he had done his 
bidding, but had seen nothing but 
“water wap, and waves waune ;” and 
how at the last, after stern chiding 
for his faithlessness, he ‘‘ threw the 
sword into the water as far as he 
might, and there came an arme and a 
hand above the water and met it 
and caught it, and so shook it thrice 
and brandished; and then the hand 
vanished away with the sword in the 
water” — is not all this written in 
the chronicles of a thousand memo- 
ries ? 

So Sir Bedivere carries his lord 
down to the water-side, where there 
waits a barge with many fair ladies 
—amongst them the royal sorceress, 
Morgan la Fay—no longer, as it 
would seem, her brother’s enemy— 
the Queen of North Wales, the 
queen of the waste-lands, and 
Nimue, ‘‘chief lady of the lake ;” 
and they bear him away to Glaston- 
bury, where an aged hermit, “ that 
had some time been Archbishop of 
Canterbury,” buries him at midnight. 

At Glastonbury, it was said and 
long believed, his tomb was found 
in the year 1191; King Henry 
II. having obtained the clue to 
the locality (always preserved in 
bardic tradition) from a Welsh bard 
at Pembroke; and certainly, if the 
most minute circumstantial evidence 
even of some who professed to be eye- 
witnesses could be taken as sufficient 
proof, it was not wanting in this 
instance. Giraldus Cambrensis and 
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Matthew Paris both relate that be- 
tween two pyramidal stones, sixteen 
feet deep in the earth, the diggers 
came to a hollow oak which contained 
the bones of the King ; his thigh-bone 
of gigantic dimensions, with ten or 
more wounds on the head—one large 
one, supposed to be the cause of death. 
Beside him lay Queen Guenever, a 
lock of whose hair was found still 
yellow and beautifal, plaited with 
wondrous art, “ which a monk lifted 
up, and it crumbled into dast.”* 
Above lay a leaden cross (‘nos 
quoque vidimus et tractavimus”— 
‘‘we ourselves have seen and handled 
it,” says Giraldus) which bore the 
following inscription:—“ Hie jacet 
inclytus rex Arturus [cum Weneveria 
uxore. sua secundat] in insula Ava- 
lonia.” The monks removed both 
bodies into the church, and erected 
over them a noble mausoleum, with 
this epitaph— 
“Hic jacet Arturus, flos regum, gloria 
regni, 
Quem mores, probitas, commendant 
laude perenni ;” 


with which Leland being dissatisfied, 
wrote a longer one himself, which we 
will spare the reader. Richard Coeur 
de Lion is said to have visited this 
tomb at Glastonbury, and to have 
been presented by its guardians with 
the actual sword Excalibur, which he 
subsequently transferred to Tancred 
of Sicily.t After an intermediate 
translation (according to the Glas- 
tonbury story), Edward I. and his 
queen made a pilgrimage to the spot 
in 1276, saw the bodies, which had 
been deposited in two chests, with 
the pictures of both, and their arms 
painted on the lids — “the queen 
crowned”— the king,“ with the ab- 
scission of the left ear, and the marks 
of his mortal wound”— and removed 
them to the front of the high altar, 
with ‘an inscription recording the 
fact. Even so they were not to 
rest ; for in Edward III.’s time, in 
1368, they are said to have been 
moved again. Leland himself appears 





* See LELAND’S Collect., v. 51. 
tonbury, whom he calls Sylvester. 


He quotes for these particulars a monk of Glas- 
He remarks (Collect. ii. 12) that the words 


within brackets in the inscription were interpolated by him. 
+ Arthur is said to have had three wives, all named Guenever. 


t Chron. Joh. Brompton, ¢. 1195. 
VOL. LXXXVIII. 
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to have seen nothing more than the 
leaden cross— ‘‘ one foot long, more 
or less”—but even this had a power- 
fal effect upon that enthusiastic anti- 
quary. “I beheld it,” he says, “ with 
most curious eyes, and handled it 
with joints that trembled in every 
art.” 

That the whole story was an im- 

osture—that it was either a clever 
invention of the brethren of Glaston 
bury to raise the importance of their 
house in the eyes of their royal visi- 
tors, or a politic ruse of the Planta- 
genet kings to secure their sove- 
reignty over the old Cymric nation— 
can scarcely at this day be doubted, 
though many antiquaries, Dr. Whi- 
taker amongst the number, have 
treated it as a historical fact. The 
pene discovery of the hero’s 
ones had at least some effect, as 
Father Lobineau tells us, in dis- 
couraging the hopes entertained of 
his reappearance amongst the Bre- 
tons ;* and it was possibly with a 
view to some such effect upon their 
kinsmen in Wales that, in 1289, 
Arthur’s crown was said to have 
been discovered, and tendered to 
Edward J. at Carnarvon. 

The Welsh bards, at least, would 
admit of no such sepuiture. The 
national pride which, in the “ Graves 
of the Heroes,” points to each crom- 
lech where the chiefs of song lie 
buried, claims no such record for the 
mightiest of them all. “No”—says 
Taliesin— 





* Hist. de Bretagne, p. 172. 
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(The mystery of the world is the 
grave of Arthur.”) The Cornish- 
men, with more circumstance but 
less poetry, preserve traditions of the 
spot. At Camelford, a stone used to 
be shown, bearing the letters ATRY, 
which was said to mark the place of 
his death or burial.t A similar me- 
morial—“ a single stone laid across 
a stream, with having some letters 
cut on its lower surface’’—exists, or 
did exist, ‘‘in front of the house of 
Worthy-Vale, near Minster;” and 
Warbstow-barrow, near Launceston, 
maintains a rival claim to be his 
last resting-place. 

But the Arthur of legend and song 
fills no grave at Glastonbury or in 
Cornwall. The last words which 
the romancers put in his mouth con- 
tradict their own story of the mid- 
night burial—“I will to the isle of 
Avallon, to heal me of my deadly 
wound.” “ Men say that he will 
come again and win the holy cross.” 
The popular belief in this second ad- 
vent is perhaps the strongest evi- 
dence of his historical existence. 
Like all the darlings of a people— 
like Frederick Barbarossa, like Sebas- 
tian of Portugal, like “ the three Tells” 
of Switzerland, like the last Duke of 
Burgundy, like the first Napoleon— 
men could not believe in his death. 
The noble heart can never die. “ He 
is a king y-crowned in faery ;” 
somewhere in those enchanted halls, 


he is yet Arthur of Britain. Again 








+ See GiLBERt's Cornwall, ii. 286. There are said to be nearly six hundred 


localities in our own island which bear the name of Arthur. 


They corroborate the 








fact that the traditions are confined [exclusively, so far as we have been able to 
trace] to districts to which the Celtic race clung to the last. The South Wales 
legend of Arthur's sleep runs as follows :—A Welch farmer, celling cattle on London 
Bridge, was accosted by a wizard, who after some conversation respecting a hazel 
stick which he carried in his hand, led him to the place where it had grown—Craig- 
y-dinasin Morganwo. There, under a flat stone, he showed him the entrance to a 
vast cavern, into which they descended. Midway in the passage hung a bell, which 
the wizard warned his companion not to touch. Below lay a circle of sleeping 
warriors, all in bright armour, which filled the cavern with a flashing light; one 
dis\inguished from the rest by a jewelled crown. Two heaps, of gold and silver, 
lay in the midst; the wizard bid the other take what he would, remarking that to 
himself knowledge was worth more than gold. In his way out, the Welshman 
touched the bell; one of the warriors raised his head, and asked, “Is it day?” 
“No,” said the intruder, prompted by his guide—“ not yet.” He got safe out to 
the daylight with his treasure, and was warned not to repeat his visit. But the 
lust of gold was too strong—he returned again; again awoke the sleeping warriors, 
and io his confusion forgot the proper answer. They started up, and cast him forth 
from the cavern so bruised and beaten that he remained a cripple for life; and from 
that day no man could ever again find the entrance. 
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shall come, if Merlin spoke true, 
“the snow-white chief upon the 
snow- white horse,”* to rally his 
countrymen. He only sleeps; in the 
fairy palace of Morgan la Faye t — 
seen sometimes on the coasts of Sicily 
as the “Fata Morgana”— he rests 
“upon a couch of royal furniture,” 
his wound healed by her arts year 
after year, but ever bleeding afresh, 
till his hour come; or in the cavy- 
ern under .the roots of the hazel on 
Craig-y-dinas in Eryri, “all in a cir- 
cle, their heads outward, every man 
in his armour, his sword, and shield, 
and spear by him,’ he and _ his 
knights-companions sleep; to awake 
when “ the black eagle and the gold- 
en eagle shall go to war,” to lead the 
chivalry of the Cymry in triamph 
through their native island. Or 
under Richmond Hill in Yorkshire, 
deep in the bowels of the earth, they 
wait only the man and the hour to 
start to life. There hangs at the 
cave’s mouth the magic sword and 
horn; boldly draw the sword, and 
rightly blow the horn, and those en- 
chanted warriors shall start to life 
once more. Once—so the legend 
runs — the entrance to that cave was 
found by mortal wight; he gazed on 
the sword, but his heart failed him 
to grasp it; but he sounded the 
horn; and as the sleeping knights 
started to their feet, roof and cave 
fell in, while unearthly voices shout- 
ed, “woe to the coward” who had 
missed so wondrous an adventure. 
“Go into Brittany,” said Alan de 
VIsle in his day, ‘‘and dare to sa 

that Arthur is dead—the very chil- 
dren will stone you.” Even yet they 
show you where he sleeps, opposite 
his old stronghold of Kerduel, in the 
bleak and lonely isle of Agalon. 
Long they believed that before every 
battle Arthur and his host might be 
seen at early dawn marching along 
the mountain-tops through the mist; 
and still they sing his war-song, and 
as the peasant listens to the distant 
sounds of hound and horn winding 
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through the forest under the full 
moon, he predicts fine weather, for 
he hears the ‘‘ Chasse Arthur.” 

Of the ends of Guenever and Lan- 
celot we do not care to say much. 
Both pass, according to the due course 
of religious and poetical justice of the 
time, from the worst vanities of the 
world into the purest odour of sanc- 
tity. Guenever takes the veil at 
Amesbury, and in time becomes ab- 
bess there. Of the beautiful parting 
scene between her and Arthur, where 
we almost lose the sense of her guilt 
in the peng her repentance, it is 
but just to Mr. Tennyson to say that 
it is wholly a fair creation of his own. 
Very different is the spirit in which 
these romances part from her ; “ while 
she lived she was a true lover, and 
therefore she had a good end.” Lan- 
celot, who has meanwhile also taken 
the religious habit, sees her buried 
with Arthur at Glastonbury, and 
after six weeks of “grovelling and 
praying” on the tomb, he too is found 
dead. But there is no sound of peni- 
tence in the grand proud words pro- 
nounced over him by his comrade Sir 
Bors; after a life of falsehood to his 
king and his friend, red with the 
blood of unarmed companions slain in 
an unhallowed quarrel. faithful only 
to an adulterous love, he goes to his 
grave with that well-known eulogy, 
whose magnificent language has 
blinded many an admiring reader to 
its perilous application. 

But such is the morality of these 
romances throughout; and evil im- 

orted into them by their Anglo- 
‘orman adapters, for the tales of the 
Mabinogion are free from it. It is 
not that we find here the seductive 
licence of the Italian novelist; it 
might be hard to point even to a li- 
centious passage: but intrigue and 
unchastity are treated as the boldest 
matters of fact, and the writers ap- 
pear utterly unconscious of even a 
moral rule in such cases. The two 
love-tales are adulteries, for the rela- 
tions of Tristram and Iseult are -but 





* “Deinde reverterentur cives in insulam ;—niveus quoque senex in nive equo 
fluvium Perironis divertet.”"—Prophetia Anglicana, &c., Frankfurt, 1603, p. 96. 

+ Morgan, in the Welsh legend, is Arthur’s physician—Morgan-hud—not his 
sister the queen. A legend somewhat similar to that of the Fata Morgana is told 
in Pembrokeshire; buildings are seen out at sea, which are said to be the abodes 
of the Plant Rhys Dwfn—a lost race of pigmies. 
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a repetition of those of Lancelot and 
Guenever ; the preuz chevaliers are 
disloyal, both as friends and as sub- 
jects, in that which is rightly held to 
be the very soul of modern honour. 
Even Arthur himself, in whom M. dela 
Villemarqué sees the model of Chris- 
tian chivalry, is here neither saint nor 
hero: to say nothing of his massacre 
of the innocents already alluded to, or 
his unintentional incest, he is habit- 
ually faithless in his own conjugal 
relations. We can feel little interest 
in his own wrongs, when he congra- 
tulates Tristram and Iseult on being 
safe from King Mark in Joyous Gard, 
and says that “they are right well 
beset together.” Such, indeed, is the 
line in which the reader’s sympathies 
are always directed; King Mark’s 
aims at avenging himself by taking 
Tristram’s life, are always denounced 
as “ treason ;” when King Lot’s wife is 
slain in adultery, Arthur and Lance- 
lot hold it ‘a felonious treason ;” and 
when King Mark, for the most excel- 
lent reasons, banishes Tristram from 
his court for ten years, he is denounc- 
ed by the hero—in the apparent con- 
viction that he is expressing a popu- 
lar sentiment — as “very ungrate- 
ful.” But enough of such instances ; 
is it too much to exclaim with old 
Leland—honest, even if he was cre- 
dulous—*“ O scelera, O mores, O cor- 
rupta tempora !” * 

he religion—in all but the latter 
portion, the Quest of the Graal—is 
@ mere parergon, though we have 
abundance of its phraseology. In all 
essentials it is at least as much pagan 
as Christian. There arestrong proofs 
how long the old heathen belief sur- 
vived,—a blind unreasoning fear of 
the mysterious powers of nature, a 
very worship of the groves and rocks. 
Morgan la Faye, who can turn herself 
and followers into stones at pleasure, 
is a far more awful personage than 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
appears in strange conjunction almost 
on the same page. Nature and art 
are alike inexplicable, except on su- 
pernatoral principles. The works of 
the latter are miracles, as in the in- 
stance of Excalibur. The powers of 
the former are magnified into pro- 
digies. We have an example in 
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that strange creation, the “ Questi 
Beast,” or the “ Beast glatisant,” the 
undoubted original of the “ Blatant 
Beast,” of Spenser; which, introdue- 
ed as it is abruptly into the narra- 
tive, is evidently supposed to be al- 
ready well known. It has a “ noise 
as of questing hounds in its belly”— 
“a marvellous beast and a great sig- 
nification,” of which “ Merlin prophe- 
sied much ;” some of the most renown- 
ed knights of Arthur’s companionship 
follow it successively, apparently 
without success. The “great signi- 
fication” we confess ourselves unable 
to explain; but the legend, like go 
many of the rest, is Cymric. It is 
undoubtedly the Twrch Trwyth, the 
wild-boar king, of the tale called 
“Kilhwch and Olwen,” the wildest 
and perhaps the most curious of the 
Mabinogion. Once a king, he has been 
transformed into a boar for his sins; 
he has seven young pigs or princes, 
the eldest of which rejoices in the 
name of Grugyn Gwrych Ereint, of 
very porcine etymology, “ whose 
bristles were of silver wire, and you 
could trace him through the woods 
by their shining.” The Boar-king 
carries between his ears a comb and 
scissors, and these must be won b 
Kilhweh before he can wed with Ol- 
wen, whose father, Yspaddaden Pen- 
kawr, cannot arrange his hair without 
them. Kilhwch obtains the aid of 
Arthur and his companions in the 
hunt ; but nine days and nine nights 
the royal beast and his brood defy 
the whole Round Table. They bunt 
him from Ireland through Pembroke- 
shire, Cardigan, over the Brecknock 
mountains, across the Severn into 
Cornwall, where he takes the sea, and 
is never seen more. 

It will be seen that our estimate 
of these romances is scarcely the po- 
pular one. The remarkable interést 
which attaches to them seems to us 
independent of, and far beyond, their 
intrinsic merit. As to the life and 
morals which they paint, the most 
satisfactory reflection is, that it was 
never real. There was no golden age 
of chivalry, whatever Sir Bulwer 
Lytton may try to persuade us— 


‘When what is now called poetry was life.” 





* Collect., v. 47. 
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Few of these heroes wore in their 
hearts the noble motto, which one 
of them —Gyron le Courtois — bore 
upon his sword, “ Loyaulté passe tout, 
et faulseté honnet tout.” This would- 
pe heroic and chivalric age was very 
mean and poor in some of its phases. 
Even its good, such as it was, was all 
for the knight and noble ; the “‘ churl” 
is ooly introduced for their disport 
and mockery. “Then were they 
afraid when they saw a knight.” 
What a picture of the social rela- 
tions ! 

After all, this antiquarian hero- 
worship is unreal. Nobler, even if 
more self-assertive, — more fertile in 
present deeds, even if it deal less in 
reverence for the past,—is the consci- 
ous boast of Diomed, whfch breathes 
so much of the modern English 
spirit— 

“Huei Tor matregpuv prey’ apervoveg 
evyouel’ evvat. 


They were not the giants that they 
seem, looming through the mist of 
ages. If we lay our bones beside their 
boues, they hardly suffer by the com- 


parison ; nerve and sinew have not 
degenerated. The ancient armour 
which had borne the brunt of actual 
tourney, was found somewhat scant 
of girth for the limbs that jousted 
in sport at Eglington. The gentle- 
men of modern England, who, instead 
of sitting at home at ease, ride across 
the stiffest country they can find, or 
climb Monte Rosa and the Wetter- 
horn for pure amusement, are at least 
king Arthur’s equals in this, — they 
“will not go to meat till they have 
seen some great adventure.” And if 
it come to what the romancers call 
‘‘ derring-do,” we can fight as well as 
they did ; though the sober columns 
of the modern “ correspondent” have 
not the grand faculty of lying that 
was accorded to the trouveur of old, 
our poor prosaic annals can tell their 
story too. The lads that stood back 
to back at the Alma—the men who 
rode at Balaclava — the raw recruitg, 
“ churls”’ though they were, who fired 
their own death-volley as they went 
down in their ranks on board the 
Birkenhead — were truer heroes than 
any knight of the Round Table. 





THE STRUGGLE 


ImMEDIATELY after the embarka- 
tion of the Neapolitan army from 
Palermo, and the despatch of Turr’s 
and Bixio’s columns into the interior 
and southern and eastern portions 
of Sicily, Garibaldi advanced his 
new levies in the direction of Mes- 
sina, by the northern coast-road, until 
the leading column under Medici, 
about 2500 strong, established itself 
at Barcelona, threatening the town 
and fortress of Melazzo, distant some 
seven miles — Medici having in his 
rear small bodies of men echeloned 
along the coast from Barcelona to 
Melazzo. In order to check this ad- 
vance, General Bosco was dispatched 


. With 5000 picked men to make a 


stand in the vicinity of Melazzo ; its 
naturally strong position, and the 
fact of Garibaldi’s forces being desti- 
tate of artillery, rendering it, in the 
opinion of the Neapolitans, perfectly 
liapregnable to sach an assemblage 


AT MELAZZO., 


Tue Faro, July 30, 1860. 


of raw levies as those under Medici. 
The promontory on which the castle 
is situated is three miles in length, 
and varying from three-quarters to 
a quarter of a mile in breadth, and 
on an average about 600 or 700 feet 
above the sea, and cofinected with 
the main by a low and narrow isth- 
mus on which stands the town, im- 
mediately under the command of the 
guns of the castle. This fortress of 
Melazzo is, nevertheless, overlooked 
by the higher cliffs beyond, but which 
it completely defends from a land 
attack. On the western side, over- 
hanging the sea, are the oldest por- 
tions of the works, consisting of a 
Norman tower and heavy massive 
walls: the more modern works, how- 
ever, surround this, and extend over 
about. half the isthmus enclosing the 
site of the ancient town, little of 
which has been allowed to remain 
save the cathedral. The English, in 
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the early part of the present century, 
strengthened Melazzo, when, after a 
six months’ siege, they- took it from 
the French ; but the Neapolitans have 
subsequently added much to the land- 
ward fortifications —a very general 
measure throughout their dominions, 
as if they considered themselves safe 
from all comers save their own sub- 
jects. The works mount forty guns of 
heavy calibre, chiefly long 24-pound- 
ers, nearly all of which are facing the 
towp. A succession of loose irregu- 
lar fertification, extending down the 
slopes in that direction, had been lately 
abandoned as useless. The modern 
town is generally massive and well 
built, containing about ten thousand 
inhabitants, and in itself affords con- 
siderable advantages for defence from 
a land attack, the mainland in the 
immediate vicinity being very low, 
and thickly belted with cane-brake, 
vineyards, and olive groves, as well 
as intersected with numerous ditches, 
embankments, and detached houses, 
all admirably adapted to impede the 
advance of troops. A more pictur- 
esque view than that from the cliffs 
at the back of the castle, looking 
landward, it is difficult to conceive ; 
the tall spine of mountains which 
traverses the north of the island forms 
the background, with the crater of 
Etna just leaning over its summit. 
Away west we have the wild fantastic 
outline of the coast stretching down 
towards termini, and in the opposite 
direction the Faro of Messina. The 
plain, or rather. slopes of Sicily to- 
wards Melazzo, are teeming with 
cultivation, and studded with vil- 
lages and towns, amongst the most 
conspicuous of which is Barcelona. 
Away seawards we have Lipari, Vol- 
cano, Stromboli, and other islets dot- 
ting the blue Mediterranean. That 
small town, due south about three 
miles, is Merii, to which, on the ar- 
rival of Bosco from Messina, Medici 
advanced his column from Barcelona. 
At Merii, the land rises towards the 
mountains of the interior, and across 
its front flows a very broad “ fumara” 
or water-course coming down from 
the neighbouring heights, and empty- 
ing itself into the sea a couple of 
miles west of the town. Merii thus 
forms a position, easily defended, 
upon a spur of the mountains pro- 
jecting towards Melazzo. Upon an- 
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other projecting spur, in the direction 
of Messina, and similarly cut off from 
the plain by a water-course, stands 
the little town of Pace. Pace stands 
so close to the sea as to perfect] 
command the coast-road along which 
General Bosco’s forces advanced from 
Messina : and had Garibaldi and his 
followers been at Barcelona earlier, 
he would probably there have fought 
Bosco before he reached Melazzo, and 
whilst tired with bis long march from 
Messina. Medici, however, was in no 
position to assume so actively offen- 
sive a measure, and leave his rear 
open to attack from the garrison of 
Melazzo, the more so, that Bosco’s re- 
ute was that of a fighting man, and 
is corps was known to be picked 
from the la®ge garrison of Messina, 
The liberating forces wisely, therefore, 
took up a strong position at Merii, 
the detachments in the rear hurried 
up to support them, and Medici, de- 
termined to hold his ground until the 
arrival of the Dictator from Palermo, 
However, on the morning of the 
17th of July, General Bosco advane- 
ing with all his force (saving the 
eight bundred men he had found in 
garrison on arrival) to occupy the op- 
posite heights in the direction of 
Pace, evidently with the intention of 
advancing on Santa Lucia, and from 
thence turning his position, Medici 
immediately moved on in support of 
his advanced guard, and an affair of 
outposts took place in which the latter 
was worsted, losing eighteen prisoners, 
and a few killed and wounded. In 
the afternoon, Medici again attacked 
Bosco in force, and after a sharp con- 
flict drove him back towards Melazzo, 
but with a loss on his side of ten killed 
and thirty-seven wounded. In the 
evening the Garibaldians fell back on 
Merii. On the morning of the 18th 
the Palermitan regiment, under 
Colonel Dunn, arrived, and was im- 
mediately pushed on to the cross- 
road from Santa Lucia to Melazzo. 
The following day, that officer hav- 
ing received information that there 
were two guns in position on the 
left of the town only guarded by 
100 men, he stole up with 200, hop- 
ing to surprise them, but found 
himself in face of the entire Neapo- 
litan force, in position, occupying & 
semicircle of about three miles in ex- 
tent. Colonel Dunn of course retired 
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jast in time to meet Garibaldi, who 
had arrived with a portion of Co- 
senz’s division, giving in all a dis- 

able force of about 4500 men, 
with three guns—that is, if two old 
ship twelve-pounder carronades, and 
a six-pounder of the latter portion of 
the seventeenth century, deserve such 
a name. 

The force under Garibaldi was di- 
vided as follows :— 

Men. 


2400 
1300 
700 


4400 


Medici’s division, 
Cosenz’s do., 
Malinchini's do., 


Three guns, and 


Bosco’s division, on the other hand, 


consisted of— 
: 


Five regiments of carbineers, 

The first regiment of the line, 

Two squadrons of cavalry (about 120), 
Two field batteries ; 


in all, including the garrison, about 
6500 men. The Neapolitan position 
in front of Melazzo was well chosen, 
its right and left leaning on the two 
hamlets of Arebi and St. Marino, each 
on the sea-ghore, about a mile distant 
from the entrance of the town. The 
force in St. Murino, with three guns, 
commanded the main road to Barce- 
lona, and that in Arebi, with as many 
guns, defended the approach to the 
bridge leading into the town on the 
Messina side and the cross road to 
Santa Lucia, whilst the Neapolitan 
‘centre was established in the hamlet 
of St.~Pietro, where all the houses 
and walls had been loop-holed and 
otherwise strengthened. During the 
night, Bosco advanced his right by 
the sea-shore, in the direction of 
Barcelona, with the hopes of out- 
flanking the attack in this direction, 
and evidently with the intention 
of pushing up the fumara towards 
Merii, should the Garibaldians meet 
with a reverse in the impending 
attack. Regarding the relative 
merits of the two forces, Bosco was 
the only Neapolitan officer in this 
war who has meant fighting, and his 
troops were about the best in their 
army, nearly all riflemen, orderly, 
well drilled, and well pipe-clayed. 
As for Garibaldi’s force, a more 
heterogeneous one never came into 
the field. Northern Italians pre- 
dominated, but English, French, 
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Hungarian, Swiss, and Germans of 
all shades, were numerous. Of Si- 
cilians there were two regiments, 
chiefly composed, of the levies from 
Palermo, some so young and diminu- 
tive as to stagger under the weight 
of their own muskets. Generall 

speaking, the force was armed: wit 

Enfields, but few knew how to 
develop the use of those deadly 
weapons, the sights being deemed a 
superfluity. Any martinet contem- 
plating this liberating army would 
ave been heartbroken at the utter 
contempt displayed on all sides for 
those qualities which on parade 
are considered the sine qua non of 
a soldier; but these red -shirted, 
ragged-looking scarecrows, under 
this far from prepossessing exterior, 
possessed many of those sterling 
qualities which have often enabled 
impromptu levies to triumph over 
more elaborate organisations, A 
musket or rifle, sixty rounds of am- 
munition, a water- bottle, and, for 
the most part, an empty haversack, 
and you have the impedimenta of a 
Garibaldian. Of commissaries, in 
gorgeous uniform, there are none, yet 
of beef and bread there is an oc- 
casional supply; of discipline there 
is the mere shadow: all, however, 
are animated with unbounded confi; 
dence in their chiefs, and éspecially 
Garibaldi; he may be said to exer- 
cise an individual influence over his 
followers, wholly without parallel 
amongst modern commanders. With 
this imaginative race it almost 
amounts to a superstition; whatever 
he says, is; wherever he appears, 
victory follows as a matter of course. 
This feeling, combined with an utter 
contempt, and, with the Sicilians, an 
implacable hatred for the Neapolitan 
troops, has been the key-stone of 
Garibaldi’s success, and of victories 
won in utter defiance of all martial 
tactics, as laid down by Jomini and 
other expositors of the rules of war. 
Those writers forget that every suc- 
cessful commander had his own art of 
war, whilst the man of routine and 
recedent, who ought to have won, 
had not his opponent transgressed 


established rules, is invariably found 
pinned like some specimen beetle in 
a glass case, for lack of that origi- 
nality which constitutes the difference 
between born and educated generals. 
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Early on the morning of the 20th, 
Garibaldi’s columns deployed from 
Merii to the attack, Malenchini and 
his division being destined to ad- 
vance by the sea-shore, driving in the 
Neapolitan right, and carrying the 
villuge of St. Marino to force the Paler- 
mo gate of the town. Garibaldi, 
with the main columns under Medici 
and Cosenz, advanced as far as 
Dunn's position on the cross-roads 
towards Pace, and then separating, 
pusied for Archi and St. Pietro 
respectively, hoping to force the left 
and centre, and, concentrating on the 
Messina gate, carry the town in 
that direction. Towards seven the 
skirmishing. became general, as the 
heads of various columns closed 
with the Neapolitan semicircle. Every 
man of Bosco’s force was posted 
under the advantageous cover 
of house, wall, or embankment — 
their movements being entirely 
masked by the thick beds of Indian 
fig which here intersect the vine- 
ards, and in many places form an 
impenetrable barrier. Our men 
dropped fast under this hidden fire, 
without any guide by which to return 
it, save the smoke of their adversar- 
ies’ rifles; all, however, steadily ad- 
vanced, threading their way amongst 
cane-brake, Indian-fig bushes, and 
vineyards as best they could. Colonel 
Peard and his revolving-rifle com- 
pany pushed on towards the town 
by a by-road on the left, but was 
soon brought to a stand-still, and 
shortly afterwards the advance was 
entirely checked by the masses 
against which they were exposed. 
The check was, however, momentary ; 
the Garibaldians were speedily rein- 
forced; and the right and centre 
again advanced, headed by Garibaldi 
in person; who as usual was ever 
in the thickest of the fray, cigaret en 
bouche, and walking-stick in hand, 
cheering his guides and Genoese car- 
biveers, his calm and _ benevolent 
features bearing their usual happy 
expression, as if he were on a day’s 
excursion, rather than leading a 
death-struggle on which the fate of 
his country depended. Strongly 
built and of middle stature, this pala- 
din of Italy is chiefly distinguished 
from his followers by, his unassum- 
ing manner and aspect. Though 
dressed somewhat in sailor fashion, 
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with a red shirt, grey trousers, wide- 
awake, and loose bandana flowing 
over his shoulders, his appearance 
is scrupulously clean and neat, and 
his manner gentlemanly and genial. 
There is something most winning and 
honest in his manner, and you are 
at once impressed with the convic- 
tion that you are face to face with a 
man whose word would be his bond, 
and upon whose guidance, either by 
sea or land, you would implicitly 
rely. No wonder, then, that bis men 
advance again with such confidence, 
where perbaps routine troops would 
have hesitated. It is, indeed, hot 
work : Medici’s horse has been killed 
under him; Cosenz has been hit 
in the neck; but the general still 
leads his guides under Mibssari, 
and the Genoese carbineers, who 
ever behave admirably. Suddenly 
a three-gun battery opened on them 
with mitraille at twenty paces; in 
this murderous discharge Garibaldi 
was slightly hurt, Missari’s horse 
killed, Major Breda killed, Sta- 
tella alone left standing on foot 
with a few men. At the same 
time Malenchini, who had driven 
the advanced Neapolitans back on 
St. Marino, found it impossible to 
carry the hamlet — the road to it 
being completely swept by their 
battery; and the Garibaldians were 
again checked along the whole line. 
General Garibaldi merely gather- 
ed himself up for a fresh attack, 
and the reserve, consisting of the - 
English regiment, as it is fermed, 
under Dwon, having arrived, one 
hundred and fifty men, with Major 
Wyndham, were sent to try and break 
through the line towards San Mari- 
no; and Dunn, with the remainder, 
about two hundred strong, was 
ordered by the General to advance 
and endeavour to carry the battery 
in flank ; whilst Missari, Statella, and 
the remnant of their men, attempted 
the same movement in the opposite 
direction. Advancing under cover 
of a wall and ditch, Dunn led his 
men towards the battery, where he 
found, to his astonishment, Garibaldi 
joined in the fray. Dashing in after 
@ momentary struggle with the in- 
fantry, the guns were carried, and in 
the act of being dragged off, when the 
Neapolitans opened out and made 
room for their cavalry, about one 
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hundred and twenty in number, to 


charge, and endeavour to retake 
the captured guns. Daunn’s men, 
unaccustomed to fire, behaved ad- 
mirably, though driven out of the 
battery, and their commander knock- 
ed down and galloped over by the 
cavalry, not, however, until he had 
shot their leader. Dividing them- 
selves on either side the road, the 
Garibaldians placed their backs to 
the wall and Indian-fig bushes, and 
opened fire on the cavalry from 
either side. This was the struggle 
of the day, and very nearly cost 
Garibaldi his life, and with it the 
life of Italy. Afraid of advancing 
too far, and finding himself between 
two fires, the Neapolitan leader 
halted, and endeavoured to return; 
but Garibaldi, Massari, Statella, and 
a handful of guides, barred the way. 
Summoned by the Neapolitan offi- 
cer to surrender, the hero of Varese 
merely replied by springing at his 
horse’s bridle and cutting down 
the owner. Three or four troopers 
seconded their officer; one of them 
Garibaldi wounded; Massari killed 
two others, and shot the horse of a 
third; Statella killed another; and 
this murderous struggle concluded 
by Massari’s killing a third with the 
fourth barrel of his revolver. The 
remnant of the cavalry now charged, 
backed, and’ escaped, leaving the 
guns in the hands of Garibaldi. 
Wyndham having been equally suc- 
cessful on the left, after some very 
sharp fighting, the whole line now 
advanced with the bayonet —am- 
munition getting very scarce; the 
Swiss and Bavarians stood for a 
moment, and then, following the 
example of their Neapolitan breth- 
ren, retired in confusion towards 
the town. On arriving at the 
houses in its vicinity, the castle 
guns opened on the assailants and 
covered the retreat; and as it was 
now noon, a halt was sounded, for 
the Garibaldians had been advan- 
cing since daybreak, and fighting 
under a Sicilian summer sun. Hav- 
ing secured the bridge, some exten- 
sive wocd stores and other buildings 
were broken open, and the troops 
placed under cover for a couple of 
hours’ rest previous to assaulting the 
town, a few good riflemen alone being 
posted to check any advance on the 
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part of the enemy. Here an incident 
occurred which deserves to be men- 
tioned, as showing the singular 
character of Garibaldi. Finding 
his shirt dirty and soiled from his 
personal straggles, he took it off, 
washed it in the brook hard by, 
and hung it up on the bushes, ate 
his lunch of bread, fruit, and water, 
smoked his cigar barebacked, and, 
wrapt in thought, sat apparently 
contemplating the drying of his gar- 
ment : thus, in the field and bivonac, 
sharing danger and hardship with 
the humblest of his followers. Di- 
rectly his shirt was dry, he went on 
board the Tukeri, formerly Veloce, 
lying in the bay on the western side of 
the peninsula, and personally direct- 
ed her fire on the fortress and retir- 
ing masses. Having succeeded in 
drawing the fire on the steamer, and 
diverted the attention of the troops, 
he landed, and led the assault on the 
town. At two o'clock the attack 
became general; Medici advanced 
by the beach, on the western side; 
Cosenz towards the Messina gate; 
and Wyndham, followed by Malen- 
chini, rushed at the gate leading to 
Palermo. A harassing fire was kept 
up by the Neapolitans from the houses 
and behind the boats ov the beach, 
and shot and shell from the castle 
showered in on the Garibaldians; 
and it was not until the Pavia com- 
pany had wormed their way into 
some gardens, turning the Neapoli- 
tan left, that good progress was 
made. The wall, which nearly sur- 
rounds the town on the land side, 
though nearly thirty feet high, of- 
fered but little difficulty, owing to 
the many apertures in it. Medici’s 
men again bore the brunt of the 
fighting, and behaved right well, in 
spite of their heavy losses. Some 
of the houses were gallantly con- 
tested ; but the Neapolitans fought 
like beaten troops, and were evi- 
dently bent on. gradually retiring to 
the castle, their retreat being covered 
by a heavy fire of shot and shell from 
the fortress, in spite of which the 
heroic Garibaldians gradually ad- 
vanced from position to position, 
driving back the troops until, about 
four o’clock, they worked their way 
up to the entrance of the castle. In 
the mean time some of Medici’s men 
and Peard’s company, following the 
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Marina on the western side of the 
peninsula, gained the heights to sea- 
ward of the castle, and established 
themselves near an old windmill, 
which completely overlooked the 
northern works of Melazzo, and 
rapidly with their rifles drove the 
garrison out of that quarter. No- 
thing more could now be done for 
the want of heavy guns, as, from the 
height of its walls, and singularly 
strong natural position, the castle 
could not be escaladed. Barricades 
were thrown up in all the immediate 
approaches towards the town, in 
readiness to repel any sortie, and of- 
ficers and men, alike worn out and 
weary, lay down on their posts for 
the night—Garibaldi, with his head 
on a saddle, under the portico of a 
church in the centre of the Marina. 
Their successes, however, had been 
deariy bought, no less than 750 Ga- 
ribaldians were hors de combat, and 
of these over 150 killed; Medici’s 
and Cosenz’s columns and the reserve 
bearing by far the greater portion, so 
that it may be said that out of the 
4000 actually engaged, when you have 
deducted the 600 men under Malen- 
chini, who was driven back in the 
early part of the day with moderate 
loss, the remainder lost upwards 
of a fifth hors de combat, which, con- 
sidering the number of hours they 
were engaged, tells they met with no 
ordinary resistance. As for the 
Neapolitans, so strong and so well 
covered were their various positions, 
strengthened by loopholes and _bar- 
ricades, that they did not lose more 
than 150 in all, More than once the 
fate of Italy was doubtfal, until 
the happy advance of the reserves, 
under Dunn and Wyndham, the one 
on the right and the other on the 
left, turned the tide of the day; and 
to the pluck and judgment of these 
two officers, together with the admir- 
able conduct of the Piedmontese sows 
officers, by whom their regiment was 
Officered, to say nothing of the sin- 
gularly steady conduct of the Paler- 
mitans, may be attributed the suc- 
cess of Garibaldi’s hardest fought 
battle in Italy; and it was generally 
stated that Bosco’s troops fought 
better than the Austrians had ever 
done in Lombardy against the Cac- 
ciatori delle Alpi. 

Nothing occurred during the four 
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following days, save that Bosco 
seemed to imagine that he could die- 
tate his own terms to Garibaldi, who 
steadily refused anything but an un- 
conditional surrender, the garrison 
being hermetically sealed, and too 
disheartened to attempt a sortie; 
besides, provisions were not abun- 
dant, and they were suffering much 
from the badness of the water. Mines 
were therefore driven under the main 
entrance of the castle, and the garri- 
son summoned to an unconditional 
surrender at six P.M. On the 24th; 
on the afternoon of which day Bosco 
found his expected relief, in the ar- 
rival of five Neapolitan steam fri- 
gates, who threatened to bombard the 
town if the troops were not allowed 
to march out with their arms and 
remaining field battery, leaving be- 
hind the heavy guns and stores. To 
these terms Garibaldi was obliged to 
consent, from motives of humanity, 
as well as from the utter impossibility 
of replying to their fire. The gar- 
rison were accordingly embarked for 
Naples and Messina, the Neapolitan 
men-of-war performing again in this 
case the part for which they seem 
especially created; namely, that of 
removing their army to a place of 
safety after it has been well thrashed. 
The great guns and stores found in 
the fort were of course invaluable 
to Garibaldi, as well as the horses 
of the cavalry, and the ninety-four 
roules belonging to the field batteries ; 
but the Neapolitans had the inde- 
cency to spike eighteen of the guns, 
and lay a train to the principal maga- 
zine, leaving a lighted match in it, 
which was luckily discovered in 
time. Bosco denied all knowledge 
of these transactions. Of the value 
of this denial the reader must form 
his own estimate. The day after the 
fight, numerous reinforcements began 
to arrive from Palermo, which soon 
swelled the numbers of the Gari- 
baldians to 10,000, and Medici was 
sent forward with the columns in 
the direction of Messina to check 
avy advance in that quarter, and 
with a view of commencing opera- 
tions against that town. Medici 
soon established himself in that 
neighbourhood, but kept the main 
body of his men at Jesso and Spa- 
dafora. Convinced of the utter im- 
possibility of longer opposing Gari- 
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paldi in Sicily, and knowing the 
odium that the repetition of the 
atrocious bombardment of Palermo 
would entail on him in Europe, King 
Bomba décided upon trying to in- 
duce foreign powers to aid him, by 
pretending to have left Sicily free to 
select her own form of government. 
On the 24tb, Marshal Clary, com- 
manding - in- chief in the island, re- 
ceived orders to commence the eva- 
cuation of Sicily, and to place him- 
self in communication with the 
Filibuster, as they once had the -im- 
becility to term him. The towns of 
Messina, Syracuse, and Augusta, 
were to be delivered up as soon as 
the troops could be withdrawn, and 
the far-famed citadel of Messina, and 
its surrounding fortifications, as soon 
as the disarmament could be com- 
pleted! Such were the fruits of the 
fall of Melazzo, a battle in which 
the only Sicilian officer engaged was 
Bosco, and he was fighting against 
his own countrymen; a fact, how- 
ever, not more remarkable than that 
the subscription throughout this fertile 
island in aid of Garabaldi has only 
amounted to £5000, and that he and 
his son had to pay for the hire of 
the horses during the first month 
they were in the island, and that, 
with the exception of the Mar- 
quis Fardella, and a few other hon- 
ourable exceptions, no well-to-do 
Sicilian has joined the army. The 
pusillanimous and unpatriotic part 
taken by the majority in the de- 
struction of the Bourbon dominion is 
pitiable. They have no idea of 
risking the varnish of their patent 
leather boots beyond the Cafés of 
the Toledo, or their precious persons 
beyond an evening’s drive on the 
Marina or English garden; as for 
personal or pecuniary sacrifice, they 
will make none. Not a single house 
in Palermo would receive a wounded 
Garibaldian after its fall, save Rayuso 
of the Trinacria Hotel ; and the pre- 
cious moments which are to give new 
life to Italy, are frittered away over 
ices and cigars that would sicken any 
but a Sicilian. The evacuation of 
Messina being completed, and a con- 
vention entered into between Me- 
dici and Governor-General Clary, 
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that the town, under all circum- 
stances was to be respected, unless 
an attack was made on the citadel 


from that side, the Garibaldian 
forces under Medici marched into 
Messina on July 27th. It seemed 


at first a city of the dead, for the 
majority of the inhabitants had fled, 
carrying with them their goods and 
property. The Dictator soon bast- 
ened up with the main body of his 
army ; and having been subsequently 
reinforced by Eber’s and _ Bixio’s 
columns from the south, as well as 
daily arrivals from Palermo, an army 
of upwards of 20,000 men is now 
at bis disposal in Messina and its 
vicinity. Batteries are being thrown 
up at the Faro, and vast preparations 
made for crossing into Calabria ; but 
whether Garibaldi will make a cam- 
paign in that country, or, collecting 
is steamers, make a swoop at Naples, 
time only can show; but come what 
may in that direction, Sicily being 
now free, must be ere long annexed 
to the dominions of Victor Emman- 
uel. The crowd of adventurers 
swarming here from all parts of 
Europe,—the appearance of that bird 
of evil omen, Joseph Mazzini,—the 
rapacity of the Sicilians, who all con- 
ceive that they are to receive lucra- 
tive public employment, together 
with their constant intrigue to upset 
the various ministries that have been 
formed, all tends to show that they 
are utterly unfit for self government, 
and a state of anarchy must ensue if 
they are left to themselves, when 
Garibaldi leaves the island. But into 
whatsoever hands Sicily may fall, for 

ears it must be rigorously governed, 
Before its motley and debased inhabi- 
tants can be expected to respect life 
or property, mach less become fit to 
be citizens of a representative com- 
munity, Here may be witnessed the 
withering influence of generations of 
servitude and vassalage upon the two 
classes into which the community of 
Sicily may be divided—namely, the 
aristocracy and the working classes : 
the one is ignorant and emasculated 
with dissipation, and the other de- 
graded and demoralised to a degree 
without a parallel in Europe. 
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TuereE is something very pleasant 
in the appearance of a new house. 
The walls are so clear, the roof so 
perfect, the windows so cheerfal- 
looking, and the very doors seeming 
so ready to open without any noise or 
difficulty on their hospitable hinge. 
And yet we are forced to confess that, 
though a new house gives one very 
agreeable ideas of comfort and con- 
venience, it is not so picturesque as 
an old one. The scenery of England 
would lose very much of its beauty if 
its fields and parks were not dotted 
over with quaint, gable-ended man- 
sions, ornamented with tall chimneys, 
and steep red-tiled roofs, grown grey 
with the rains and sunshine of two or 
three hundred years. Castles, also, 
perched like a robber on some emi- 
nence, to command a view of the 
public road at its foot, lifting their 
towers and turrets up into the sky, 
form a beautiful feature in the land- 
scape, and add a new sort of interest 
to the tract of country we are jour- 
neying through. But does it ever 
strike one traveller out of ten, what is 
the cause of the interest we take in 
these old dwellings ? It can’t be their 
mere shape and position, for it is 
possible to devise more regular plans, 
and to discover more fitting situa- 
_ tions. No—it is the history of the 
| human feelings, of which these places 
_ have been the theatre, that involun- 
; tarily rises to our minds; it is the 
cares, the loves, the joys and sorrows 
of which those old walls have been 
the witnesses, that invest them, to the 
thoughtful heart, with a far deeper 
and more enduring interest than ever 
can attach themselves to stone and 
lime. Not a house in all Enogland 
that has stood for two hundred years, 
that has not a tale to tell that would 
astonish the writers of romance; not 
@ room that has not its memory 
of death or marriage —of the bride 
comiog into it in the splendour of 
her beauty,—of the same, when fifty 

ears have past, being carried out of 
it, mourned by her descendants of 
the third generation; or, perhaps, 
neglected and forgotten as one who 
has lived too long. But who is there 
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that can chronicle all the deeds of 
cruelty or of kindness, the vicissitudes 
of misery or happiness, that have 
occurred in those old houses? It must 
be sufficient for the traveller to kaow, 
that wherever men and women have 
resided these incidents must have oc- 
curred — children must have been 
born, must have died —in their 
youth, in their manhood, in their old 
age —and sights and sounds, hopes 
and disappointments and sorrows, 
mnst have been as profusely scat- 
tered along the devious paths that 
conducted them from the cradle 
to the grave, as we ourselves find 
them in our daily progress from the 
same starting point to the same end. 
It is the recollections, then (if we 
may call them so, since they are not 
of any particular incident, but only 
of the inevitable events that we may 
venture to take on trust)—it is the 
memory of the past, and not the 
architectural style of the building, 
that gives such a charm to the queer 
corners and innumerable windows of 
a mansion of the days of old. In 
themselves, many people have main- 
tained that those broken lines and 
fantastic ornaments are not half so 
beautiful as the plain solidity of the 
Grecian architecture and the massive 
solemnity of the palaces of Italy ; but 
to us English they assume a higher 
character than any mere beauty of 
collocation can bestow, for they are 
treasuries of English feelings — Eng- 
lish history—English Jife. 
rises before us as she stood when the 
Armada was defeated. Charles IL 
with his ceremonious stateliness — 
the Oavaliers and the Roundheads—- 





—_——— 


Elizabeth | 


a 


the burly figure and unconquerable | 


will of Oliver Cromwell —the reso- 


lute independence of Hampden—the | 
chivalrons courage of Walter Raleigh, | 


and the sweet feminine grace of Lucy 
Hatchinson, or Lady Rassell. These 
are the thoughts and associations 
that make an old house so charming ; 
but first—for one doesn’t like even 
to be pleased on false pretences — is 
the house old? Has it stood in cloud 
and sunshine all those years? Is it 
contemporary with the historic men 


= 
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whose time its style of architecture 
recalls? If so—all hail, old farm and 
manor !— walled castle and moated 
range !—for humanity has breathed 
its spirit into your stones, and you 
ow half human yourselves from 
aving sheltered so many genera- 
tions of men. But if it is not in 
reality an old house—if it was built 
yesterday, and pretends to have 
stood, as we now see it, grey with 
artificial mosses, crumbling even, in 
some parts, with artificial ruin— 
what are we to say? 

If the builder’s receipt is not yet 
dry, and it pretends notwithstanding 
to whisper to us about Henry VIII. 
aud Bloody Mary, and James I., 
what shall we think of it? Why, 
that it is an impostor,—that it is like 
a London beggar of thirty or forty 
years old, who turns up the whites 
of his eyes, and totters as he walks, 
leaning heavily on a stick, with a 
placard on his bosom, bearing in 
large letters, “ Thomas Tudor, an old 
man of a hundred and five, past work 
and totally blind.” It ought to be 
looked on as extorting admiration from 
us under false pretences, and not a bit 
more respectable than any other de- 
ceiver. A house of the Nineteenth 
century should be a house for the 
Nineteenth century to live in. The 
Fifteenth century was a blustering, 
quarrelsome fellow, and lived in a 
house with strong barricades all 
round it, his walls pierced with nar- 
row holes, through which he could 
shoot his visitors, if he did not think 
they were approaching him in a 
friendly manner, The Sixteenth cen- 
tury improved a little on this, but 
still flanked his house with turrets 
that commanded the entrance-door, 
and had an immense gate studded 
with iron nails, and insurmountable 
walls round his courtyard. The 
Seventeenth grew still more civilised. 
He turned the ramparts of his house 
into a shrubbery, and the dried-up 
bed of the moat into a bowling- 
green. But the house was still on 
the look-out for dangers, and had a 
tower where a sentinel took note of 
what was passing within his range. 
The Eighteenth was a remarkably 

ceful individual, and took down 

is turrets, and made his guardroom 
into the dairy, and the dungeons 
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into wine and beer cellars. He also 
introduced straight walks into his 
garden, turned the moat into a fish- 
pond, and cut all his trees into the 
shapes of men, and peacocks, and 
elephants, and other objects of natu- 
ral history. He also discharged his 
warder, and paid for protection by a 
subscription to the county police. 
He was a smug, careful, pushing 
fellow, and laid out more money on 
his warehouses than on his private 
dwelling, for he began to smell from 
afar the spices of India, and the 
cotton-fields of America, and the 
commerce of the world, and the em- 
pire of the seas, And then came 
in the Nineteenth century, such a 
being as has never been seen before. 
He upset all the thrones of Europe 
in his youth, and kicked them about 
as if they were really nothing but 
old chairs. He put a little water 
into a pot, and put some coals under 
it, and by the aid of a few wheels 
and axles, he careers up rivers where 
civilised man never penetrated be- 
fore; he crosses the Atlantic at fif- 
teen miles an hour against wind and 
tide ; he beats the farthest waters of 
the Pacific into a white foam around 
his paddles. But he doesmore. He 
makes the sun himself draw his 
landscapes. He makes the lightning 
itself carry his messages, and he 
pauses at this moment on the top 
of the elevation he has reached, 
not to rest contented with the con- 
templation of the valleys at his feet, 
but to take a wider survey of the 
lands still to be discovered — the 
powers yet to be evoked from the 
cells in which they have been hidden 
from every eye but his. And now 
this Nineteenth century—this “ Heir 
of all the Ages in the foremost files 
of time”’—can’t find out a style of 
architecture stamped with his own 
image and character, to be trans- 
mitted to his descendants as a sample 
of his genius and disposition, but is 
forced to go back and hide bis po- 
verty of invention in a large, high- 
turretted, square-towered, moated, 
draw - bridged, narrow - windowed, 
winding - staired long - passaged, 
windy, sty, out-and-in, up-and- 
down, old Gothic castle, exactly the 
same as would have been built for 
his great-great-grandfather, while 
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Warwick the kingmaker and other 
turbulent barons were fighting with 
Henry VI. 

Now what do we of these peaceful 
days, when two policemen dressed in 
blue keep a whole district in order— 
what do we want with drawbridges, 
and portcullises, and donjon towers, 
aod bartisans, and turrets?’ There 
was a fitness for all these things in 
the days of old. The lord of the 
mansion dined in his hall with all 
his friends and retainers. When the 
meals were over, the serving-men, the 
men-at-arms, the dependants of the 
household, lay down upon the straw 
with which the floor was covered, 
and the hall became the dormitory 
of the family. No wonder, therefore, 
the hall was the largest apartment 
in the house, with the handsomest 
and widest fireplace, the greatest ap- 
— of comfort, and the most 

abitable look. It is a fit subject 
for laughter to see a new house rising 
with a prodigious hall. It is a great 
waste of space—it is a reproduction of 
a fashion when the significancy of it 
is worn out. Things ought always 


to be in keeping with each other, 
and when a worthy citizen retires 
from trade, and builds him a feudal 
fortalice instead of a cottage ornée, 
he ought certainly to exchange his 
taglioni or comfortable great-coat, 
for a cuirass of steel, or at least for 


a buff jerkin. His black hat, or if 
he is a wise man, his wide-awake, 
must give place to helm and visor. 
He must dine in the great hall on a 
boar roasted whole, and never take 
a quiet ride on his shooting pony 
without an immense sword by his 
side, and a spear in his hand, where- 
with to hack to pieces and transfix 
any of his tenants with whom he is 
not altogether pleased. These ob- 
servations, however, are meant to 
apply only to houses of recent date. 
The old should by all means be con- 
tinued in the enjoyment of every 
original feature; repairs must be 
conducted in the taste and spirit of 
the primitive building. If it be of 
Henry the Eighth’s time, let not one 
alteration be made so as to confound 
it with the cognate style of Elizabeth 
and James. If it is still earlier, keep 
to it in all its external design. Show 
us the complete mansion of the he- 
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roes of the Crusades—of the men 
who fought at Crecy and Poictiers— 
of the conquerors at Agincoart, of 
the adherents of the rival Roses, and 
they will be pictorial representations 
to us of great historic periods, land- 
marks to guide us in our inquiries 
into the state of architecture, and 
thence of manners, at different times, 
Now we have seen that preceding 
ages have built up monuments for 
themselves in stone and lime, from 
which, without any inscription, we 
can read their epitaphs with the 
utmost ease. Is this to be the only 
age that is to die and make no sign? 
Having done everything else, can’t 
we build a Nineteenth Century house? 

Our earliest ancestors in this 
island lived in beehives; that is, 
on three crossed sticks was put a 
little thatch, which reached to the 
ground, leaving only an opening on 
the surface for the inhabitant to 
creep in by. What stone and lime, 
polished deals and smooth slates were 
to them, let some new and hitherto 
unused material be to us. Let us 
take the glazed and hollow bricks in 
the meantime, as an advance on our 
previous ways; but let us persevere 
in availing ourselves of anything that 
ingenuity suggests, and a moderate 
experience warrants, and not many 
years will elapse befure we talk of 
the period of poor, tasteless, shapeless 
stone cottages and tile roofs, as we 
now talk of the period of the Ichthyo- 
saurus and the Megatherion, and 
other extinct monsters of frightful 
ugliness and very little use. Nobody 
denies that in every district there are 
many comfortable looking and pretty 
dwellings—houses of a pleasant, ha- 
bitable appearance, that tell you the 
occupiers are very well off in the 
world—people with pleasant balances 
at their bankers, regular appetites at 
five o’clock, and the bedroom candles 
brought in punctually at half-past 
ten. This is a style of house that 
falfils one of the purposes for whieh 
we contend—namely, that the outside 
of a mansion should give you some 
idea of what sort of being the inha- 
bitant of it is; and what may be 
called the middle class dwelling- 
house, being adapted for a middle 
class such as never existed before, 
does certainly bear the impress of the 
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middle class for whom it is designed. 
There would be no mistaking its 
comfortable boiled beef and turnip 
sort of expression, for the “ foray or 
starve” look of a Scotch tower; but 
a modern antiquity is like a false 
date, it is apt to mislead, and has the 
same amount of fitness as if a sane 
man were to raise a house for him- 


self according to the plan and eleva-’ 


tion of a lunatic asylum; or a gentle- 
man at large were to build an exact 
imitation of a model prison. 

But there is one style of building 
which it is to be hoped will never 
change, and that isthe Ecclesiastical. 
The church that is built to-day should 
always have the same distinctive fea- 
tures as the churches that first uprose 
in this island in the light of Chris- 
tianity. There is no false date here, 
no assumption of antiquity, nothing 
that misleads the observer. And the 
reason is this. There is a sameness 
in the purpose to which it is devoted. 
The worship now carried on within 
it, though of a purer form, is ad- 
dressed to the same unchangeable 
and Almighty Being who heard the 
first prayers of the converted heathen 
in this land. There is no change of 
manners here, as bas occurred in the 
inhabitant of the modern feudal cas- 
tle, and therefore there is no impro- 
priety in preserving the same style of 
building, which has become conse- 
crated in our minds by the one un- 
varying use to which it has been 
applied. To show how completely 
this is the case, we have only to 
imagine how absurd the appearance 
would be of a dwelling-house built on 
this model—a little library in the 
bell-tower, or a bedroom in the steeple. 
Churches and chapels were equally 
deficient some years ago, in the ap- 
plication of the Ecclesiastical style. 
You rode through a village, and you 
saw a barn at one end of it, with a 
belfry, and a barn at the other with- 
out a belfry. One was the church 
and the other the chapel; both ap- 
plied to the one holy purpose of 
teaching and prayer, and both utterly 
destitute of the outward appearance 
of a place of worship at all. In both 
@ great improvement has taken place. 
The poorest of dissenting bodies en- 
deavour to bestow some adornment 
on the outside of their temple,—a 
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lance-window or a peaked gable-end ; 
the most outlying parishes are ambi- 
tious also of showing some outward 
sign of their Christian profession in 
the repairing and amending of their 
churches. In all, you will see an 
approach to the old Ecclesiastical 
style—a divergence, as far as pos- 
sible, from the appearance of an in- 
habited house—of a town-hall—of a 
shop—or of a feudal tower. People 
need not worship with less devotion 
that their meetings are held in a 
chapel which can no longer be mis- 
taken for a cow-shed, nor that their 
parish-church is no longer allowed 
to have one of the transepts walled off 
and used as a pig-stye. 

But we will now put an end to 
this disquisition on architecture, and 
ask the reader’s attention to the 
short and simple annals of a real old 
building—the best known, and per- 
haps the most characteristic in Eng- 
land—with more tales of terror and 
interest about it than ever clustered, 
like ill-omened ravens, round a build- 
ing before,—a building that, in all 
the changes of our history, has still 
borne its bad pre-eminence as the 
home of despair and sorrow. The 
groans that have resounded through 
those dismal chambers, the screams 
that have startled the sentinel on 
guard, proceeding from tortured pri- 
soners—the broken hearts that beat 
their last in those dungeons—the 
agonies, the fears that have thrilled 
human bosoms in that awful dwel- 
ling—invest it with a gloomy horror 
that was never equalled in the pages 
of fiction. The Castle of Otranto, 
and the mysterious Udolpho, are 
mere commonplace habitations com- 
tg to it. For eight centuries it 

as shown its haggard and grim face 
to the world ; and we are now going 
to recall some particulars of its his- 
tory, which will perhaps make us 
not quite so much in love, as some 
people are, or pretend to be, with the 
chivalrous grandeur of our ancestors, 
and the superiority of the “good old 
times.” 

On the left bank of the river 
Thames, just below where the Cus- 
tom-House is, in convenient juxta- 
position with the magnificent docks 
which, with their crowded tiers of 
shipping, their innumerable flags, 
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and vast variety of languages, place 
modern trade and universality of in- 
terest at once face to face with an- 
cient isolation and power,—is seen 
as we go down in a steamboat for a 
day’s holiday to Greenwich, a square- 
built, low and dingy pile, which has 
no feature of attraction either from 
grandeur or beauty of design, but 
which all turn to look at when they 
are told it is the Tower of London. 
Who originally built it is not known. 
Some, of course, say Julius Cesar ; 
others are more modest, and say it 
was built in the time of Constantine 
the Great; and there are certainly 
some very strong proofs that on this 
site stood a fortress, a mint, or other 
building of the Romans in the time 
of Honorius, or 395 years after 
Christ. But however this may be, 
the first historic record of its erec- 
tion is in the reign of William the 
Conqueror, who built the White 
Tower to curb the rebellious Saxons, 
under the superintendence of his ar- 
chitect Gundulf, who, besides hand- 
ling the measuring-line, found time 
to exercise the duties, or at least to 
epend the emoluments, of the Rishop- 
ric of Rochester. 

In the course of time it offered 
such security against attack, that 
it became an object of great import- 
ance to the factions into which 
this kingdom was divided. It was 
strengthened by walls and bastions. 
Kings fled to it for safety, or in- 
trusted it to the favoured of their 
vassals. Armed men were ready to 
be let loose with fire and sword on 
the disobedient or discontented citi- 
zens of London; dungeons were add- 
ed to the other chambers of the cas- 
tle; prisoners of consequence were 
committed to its impenetrable walls ; 
Jews were tortured till they sur- 
rendered the last farthing of their 
hard-earned gains. Patriots like the 
Scottish Wallace, or the Welsh Llewel- 
lyn, expiated their hatred of oppression 
with their blood in these miserable 
dens ; and by the time it had arrived 
at its greatest strength, and very 
nearly at its present form and ex- 
tent, in the reign of Edward III, 
it was a name which created an 
involuntary shudder in the stoutest 
hearts. From it went in procession 
on their coronation days, all the 
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kings of England, from Richard 
II. till James II., a period of three 
hundred years. The Tower, through. 
out the life of the first of these po- 
tentates, played a very conspicu- 
ous part. it was the scene of the 
grandeur and magnificence of hig 
youthful days. Festivals and assem. 
blies were held in it, that eclipsed 
the magnificence of the Court of 
France. The flood of splendour was 
indeed so great, that it overflowed 
into a place, which is certainly not 
connected in our minds either with 
floods or splendour. Where thou- 
sands of cattle were lately penned up, 
for the weekly sustenance of two 
millions and a half of hungry 
Cocknies ; where the bellowing of 
oxen, the bleating of sheep, the 
grunting of pigs, and the baaing of 
calves, were the only sounds that 
disturbed the serenity of Smithfield, 
knightly trumpets uttered their in- 
spiring notes, summoning the great 
and gay to tournament and revel, 
and ladies whispered words of en- 
couragement in the ears of their 
favourite champions. The first day 
of these ostentatious rejoicings in 
the year 1390, was termed the Feast 
of Challenge; and “about three 
o’clock in the afternoon,” says the 
old Chronicler of their doings, 
‘there issued out of the Tower of 
London, first three score of coursers 
appareled for the juistes, and on every 
one an esquier of honor ridyng a soft 
ace, and then issued out threescore 
adies of honor, mounted on fayre 
palfreys, riding on the one side, 
richly appareled; and every lady 
ledde a knight with a cheyne of 
sylver, which knights were appareled 
to juiste; and thus they came riding 
alonge the streetes of London with 
great number of trumpettes and 
other mynstrelles, and so came to 
Smithfield, where the King and 
Queen and many ladies and demai- 
selles were ready in chambers richly 
adorned to see the juistes.” But the 
Tower was spectator of a very dif- 
ferent scene in which the same king 
was a performer. The same streets 
that were witnesses of the glories of 
his Smithfield shows, were witnesses 
also of his fall. He was taken as a 
prisoner to the Tower, by his success- 
ful rival, Henry of Bolingbroke, and 
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there made resignation of his crown. 
Here is Shakspeare’s description of 
his miserable ride in the train of his 
triumphant conqueror :— 


“ As, in a theatre, the eyes of men, 

After a well-graced actor leaves the stage, 

Are idly bent on him that enters next, 

Thinking his prattleto be tedious ; 

Even so, or with much more contempt, 
men’s eyes 

Did scowl on Richard: 
save him ; 


no man cried, God 


No joyful tongue gave him his welcome 
home ; 

But dust was thrown upon his sacred 
head ; 


Which, with such gentle sorrow, he shook 


0 , 

His face still combating with tears and 
smiles, 

The badges of his grief and patience, 


That had not God, for some strong  pur- 
pose steel’d 
hearts of men, 
have melted, 
And barbarism itself have pitied him.” 

It was perhaps right that the 
Tower, which was first converted by 
this king into the place of execution 
of state offenders, should have been 
the scene of his own unhappiness and 
degradation. From that time, for 
several hundred years, the axe was 
seldom still---the favourites of one 
year became the victims of the next. 
Tower Hill streamed with blood— 
the Tower dangeons echoed with 
groans. Tyravny, ambition, cruelty, 
ignorance and superstition, all by 
turns opened those dismal portals, 
which were only once again to turn 
on their hinges when the murderer 
slipped in to do his dreadful work 
in secret, or the prisoner was openly 
conducted to death upon the scaffold. 
Nobles, warriors, heroes, statesmen, 
judges and scholars—even the beauty 
of women and the dignity of queens 
—could not escape the dreadfal 
doom ; and very frightful is it to 
read, in the records of that awful 
prison-house, the names of patriots 
and martyrs of which our country is 
now so proud; and still more dread- 
ful to reflect, that those great and 
illustrious names which still survive, 
are but the scattered mountain-tops, 
as it were, on which the light of his- 
toryhas rested. But what are we to 
think of the valleys where the sun- 
shine has never shone—the unnum- 
bered, unnamed, unregarded prison- 
ers who pined in those gloomy vaults, 
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and counted the hours in vain, ebut | 
out for ever from the upper world, 
condemned without trial, and exe- 
cuted without justice! We can talk 
now with some patience of these 
things, because they have ceased to 
be enacted for so long—because the 
light of the Reformation and the 
law of the constitution have made 
their way into that unhallowed 
building as into our private houses, 
and modern civilisation has con- 
verted it into an arsenal for arms, 
and a pleasant quarter for a few 
soldiers — a sight for the Cockneys 
on their holidays, and a comfort- 
able command for a time-honoured 
General. 

But in 1417 the state of feeling 
was very different, and any expres- 
sion of sympathy with human suf- 
fering would not have been under- 
stood. The Tower stood black and 
solid as the representative of the 
spirit of the time. Even the best 
and noblest were as deeply stained 
as the base and cruel with the curse 
of unforgiveness and the heart of 
stone. Harry the Fifth, whom we 
still call the most heroic of our 
kings, seems not to have been ca- 
pable of any feeling of generosity or 
pity. His enemies, the princes of 
France, taken in open battle defend- 
ing their country from his ambi- 
tion, were here imprisoned for dreary 
years, till a ransom was exacted 
that left them impoverished for 
life. Here languished warriors and 
chiefs as brave as himself; and here 
for several years was confined 
the young and gallant James [. of 
Scotland, who had been seized by 
the piratical vessels of Henry IV., 
when there was no war between 
the kingdoms, and when there was, 
therefore, no pretence for an at- 
tack. These were the ideas of jae- 
tice and honour that were para- 
mount in the feudal times; the 
same justice and honour would in- 
fallibly conduct the possessors of 
them, at the present day, first to 
their county jail, secondly to Nor- 
folk Island. James, the young king, 
grew used to his imprisonment, cul- 
tivated letters and music, and finally, 
as idleness often leads to foolish ac- 
tions, he fell in love with a beautifal 
ycung lady whom he saw from the 
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turret window of his tower at Wind- 
sor. He by some means got a mes- 
senger persuaded to carry her his 
verses. They were filled with praises 
of her loveliness ; and as she under- 
stood he was very handsome, and a 
king, she thought the verses particu- 
larly fine ; and as she was a member 
of the royal family, and had interest 
with the King of England, the end 
of the story is happier than most 
stories of love at first sight, for, 
after the death of the iron hearted 
Henry, James was released from 
his prison, and married the Lady 
Jane, the daughter of the Earl of 
Somerset. 

But it was not for the custody only 
of kidnapped kings, or captive prin- 
ces, that the Tower was used by the 
Eeeee? of arbitrary power. Re- 
igion in those uncultivated ages is 
sure to have its victims as well as 
Tyranny. The first martyr of freedom 

inquiry was the brave and virtuous 
Lord Cobham. To strike terror into 
lesser offenders, it seemed good to 
the ecclesiastical authorities, armed 
with full powers from Rome, to let 
the weight of their anger fall upon 
the coronet of a noble. If the dig- 
nity of the peerage did not set a 
Reformer above their power, what 
chance had humbler men to resist 
their lightest claim? It was proved 
against the noble offender that he 
had maintained that “whoso it be 
that doth the worship to dead images, 
which is due to God, or putteth such 
trust or hope in the help of them as 
he should do to God, or hath affec- 
tion in one more than in another, 
doth in that the great sin of maso- 
metry” (or idolatry.) He had also 
maintained, that “he that knoweth 
the holy commandments of God, and 
keepeth them to the end, shall be 
saved, though he never in his life go 
on pilgrimage, as men use now, to 
Canterbury or to Rome, or to any 
other place.” He had denied that 
every man living here bodily on 
earth ought to confess to a priest 
ordained by the Church; and worst 
of all, he denied that as Christ or- 
dained St. Peter to be his vicar here 
on earth, the same power which he 
granted to that apostle was vested in 
his successors the popes, whom all 
Christians are bound to obey accord- 
jog to the laws of the church of 
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For these most dreadful and ) 


Rome. 
heretical opinions, 
was condemned to die; and to mark 
the atrocity of his sin, he was exe- 


cuted in a manner the most painful | 


Lord Cobham | 


and degrading that malignity and | 


cruelty could invent. 
from the Tower to St. Giles’s Field, 
where he was suspended by the mid- 
dle from a chain; a fire was kindled 
under him, and he was thus burnt to 
death. The dust of such martyrs is 
indeed the seed of a true church; 
and from this glorious execution we 
are never without voices rising in all 
parts of England—and of the world 
—against the crimes and iniquities 
of the old, and, as we had hoped, 
exploded superstition. Lollards, as 
they were then called—that is, rebels 
against the pope’s authority and be- 
lievers in the plain words of Scrip- 
ture—were imprisoned by hundreds 
in the dungeons of the Tower; and 
when we reflect on the helplessness of 
of those sufferers, and the cruelty of 
the treatment they experienced for 


such a crime, it isa sort of relief to ‘ 


tarn to the upper rooms of the same 
prison, which we find tenanted by 
mere rebels against the Crown, or 
foreign enemies, who would have 
done the same to their conquerors 
if the issue of the battle had been 
different. Throughout the troubles 
and civil wars of the fifteenth cen- 
tury we find an endless succession 
of captives consigned to these im- 
penetrable walls. Twice Henry VI. 
was immured within them — kindly 
treated, they say, in consequence of 
the feebleness and meekness of his 
character —and finally found dead, 
whether by violence or not is not 
certainly koown, in the chamber he 
had occupied so long. 


“Ye Towers of Julius, London’s lasting 
shame, 

By tel a foul and midnight murder 
ed, 

Revere his Consort’s faith, his Father’s 
name, 

And spare the meek usurper’s holy 

ead,” 


The person accused of this “ meek 
usurper’s murder,” if such did really 
take place, was Richard, Duke of 
Gloster, afterwards Richard III. 
Enough of crimes he has to answer 
for, without this unproved accusa- 
tion being cast upon his memory. 


He was drawn | 
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By treachery and violence he suc- 
ceeded to the throne of his brother, 
the handsome and prodigal Kd- 
ward, and soon the Tower began 
to feel the effects of the new tyr- 
anny which had established itself 
by so much blood. The powerful 
and dangerous were, of course, the 
first victims ; but there is an episode 
connected with the hard-heartedness 
of this usurper, which lets us get a 
view of humbler people, and shows 
to what meannesses the rancour of a 
base nature like Richard’s can de- 
scend. The following account has 
all the freshness of reality, and 
brings the scene completely before 
our eyes. 

In a Council held after the death 
of Edward, when Richard assumed 
to be Protector of the Kingdom, he 
asked Lord Hastings “ what they de- 
served that compassed his destruc- 
tion, who was so near of blood to 
the King, and Protector of his royal 
person. ‘Surely, my Lord,’ replied 
Lord Hastings, ‘they were worthy 
to be punished as traitors whosoever 
they be.’ ‘Then,’ quoth the Pro- 
tector, ‘that is yonder sorceress, my 
brother’s wife, and other with her,’ 
meaning the Queen, ‘Ye shall see 
in what wise that sorceress, and that 
other witch of her counsel—Shore’s 
wife—with their affinity, have by 
their witchcraft wasted my body; 
and herewith turned up his doublet 
sleeve to the elbow of his left arm, 
where he showed a wearish, withered 
arm and small, as it was never other 
(that is, as it always was), and there- 
upon every man’s mind misgave them, 
well perceiving that this matter was 
but quarrel, for they wist that the 
Queen was too wise to go about such 
folly. But Lord Hastings answered : 
‘Certainly, my Lord, if they have so 
heinnously done, they be worthy of 
heionous punishment.’ ‘* What !’ 
cried the Protector, ‘thou servest 
me, I ween, with ifs and ands. I 
tell thee they have done so, and that 
I will make good on thy body, trai- 
tor. And thereupon, striking his 
hand upon the table, a cry of treason 
was raised in the adjoining chamber, 
and Gloster, hastily rising, and going 
to the door, a body of armed men 
rushed in. A violent scuffle ensued ; 
one of them with a pole-axe gave 
Lord Stanley a serious wound on the 
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head. Hastings was seized. ‘I 
arrest thee, traitor,’ said the Duke 
of Gloster. ‘Me, my Lord?’ ‘ Yea, 
thee,’ replied the Duke; ‘and I 
would have thee shrive, for, by St. 
Paul, I will not dine till I have seen 
thy head off’ And so was the Lord 
Hastings brought forth into the 
Green beside the Chapel within the 
Tower, and there, without time for 
confession or repentance, his head 
was stricken off upon a log of tim- 
ber.” 

Here are queens and dukes and 
Lords, but among them all, the no- 
ticeable name is that of Shore’s wife. 
This was the famous Jane Shore, 
who had been the favourite of the 
late King, and had used the power 
her influence gave her in so kind 
and judicious a manner, that people 
were inclined to forgive her for the 
means by which she had obtained 
it. “ Proper she was and fair,” says 
Sir Thomas More, the historian of 
those troubled times; “nothing in 
her body you would have changed, 
unless you would have wished her 
somewhat higher. Yet delighted 
not men so much in her beauty as in 
her pleasant behaviour; for a proper 
wit she had; and could both read 
well and write; merry in company ; 
ready and quick in answer; neither 
mute nor full of babble; sometimes 
taunting without displeasure and 
not without disport. When the 
King took displeasure, she would 
mitigate and appease his mind; 
where men were out of favour, she 
would bring them to his Grace; for 
many that had highly offended she 
obtained pardon; of great forfei- 
tures she got remission; and, finally, 
in many weighty suits, she stood 
men in great stead, either for none, 
or very small rewards, and those 
rather gay than rich; either for that 
she was content with the deed’s self 
well done, or because she delighted 
to be sued unto, and to shew what 
she was able to do with the King.” 

But to the Tower this unfortunate 
favourite was sent—obloquy was 
heaped upon her name, and accusa- 
tions of crimes, euch as witchcraft, 
brought against her in addition to 
the sins of which she was really 
guilty. And the servile clergy were 
very glad of an opportunity of gain- 
ing favour with the tyrant, by de- 
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grading as much as possible the now 
powerless woman, whose good quali- 
ties and generosity he naturally ad- 
horred. She was sentenced to do 

nance by the Bishop of London. 

he was taken in procession, bare- 
footed, and enveloped in a white 
sheet, through the streets, to St. 
Paul’s Cross, where she made open 
confession of her only great crime. 
She bore her disgrace with much 
becoming fortitude; and the grace- 
fulness of her manner, with the deep 
sense of shame manifested in her 
downcast looks, gained her the pity 
of every feeling heart. 


* Submissive, sad, and lowly was her look; 

A burning taper in her hand she bore, 

-And on her shoulders carelessly confused, 

In loose neglect her lovely tresses hung. 

Her streaming eyes bent ever on the earth, 

Except when in some sudden pang of sor- 
row, 

To Heaven she seemed in fervent zeal to raise 
them, 

And beg that mercy man denied her here.” 


It is not to be forgotten that an- 
other of her punishments—and the 
one probably that was the most 
agreeable to her oppressors—was the 
forfeiture of all her goods. When 
they had got all her money she was 
no longer worth keeping in the 
Tower, and they turned her out into 
the world, where she had now neither 
wealth nor friends. This account of 
the outcast Jane Shore, 


“ Who died deserted at her utmost need, 
By those her former bounty fed,” 


may serve a8 a companion-picture to 
the sufferings of kings and princes, 
and show that when despotism is 
once established in a land, it strikes 
at all alike; and despotism, in its 
heaviest form, was close at hand. 
When Henry VII.—after the fluc- 
tuating reigns of Edward IV. and 
Richard Ill.—had fully established 
himself on the throne, there were no 
alternations of victory and defeat to 
call the apartments of the fortress 
into use; and yet an increasing tide 
set onward towards those gloomy 
vaults, and carried with it indiffer- 
ently Yorkist and Lancastrian, the 
nobles that had assisted him in his 
distress, or those who resisted him in 
his strength. One grim dark figure, 
moving noiselessly, but watchful 
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everywhere, pointed with his fingers, 
or nodded with his head, and the 
baron was seized in his hall, the citi- 
zen in his parlour, the lady in her 
oratory; the dismal key was turned, 
and the only prospect was a scaffold 
on Tower Hill. There is something 
awfal in the solemn obedience paid to 
that silent, bloodthirsty tyrant by the 
greatest and the least. No man knew 
who sat at meat with him. It might 
be a spy of the court, though perhaps 
a kinsman of his own, A whisper 
in the ear of Empson and Dudley, 
the infamous informers, took away 
the squire’s estate, the nobleman’s 
castle, and the heada of boh. Who 
could offer any resistance? The gen- 
try had been destroyed, or nearly so, 
by fifty years of civil war; the citi- 
zen had not yet risen into considera- 
tion by commerce; there was no 
public opinion to unite and guide 
great masses of men; and there sat 
at Windsor or Westminster, a deep, 
sagacious, imperturbable stateman, 
with crown on head and sword in hand, 
wielding all the authorities of the 
State ; no law to check him, no power 
to oppose him, no generosity within 
to soften him, and the gates of the 
Tower ready to open on their noise- 
less hinges the moment he gave the 
sign. For long successions from fa- 
ther to son, no bearer of a lofty title 
had died in his bed. Many died in 
battle, many by the axe; and as 
spaniels like their master the better 
the more he applies the whip, it act- 
ually seemed to deepen men’s rever- 
ence for the King, that his mere word 
had sent their ancestors to the block, 
where it would also probably send 
themselves. The system that Henry 
VIL. began was, of course, continued 
by Henry VIII.; and the thing that 
seems to have astonished Charles I. 
and James II. the most, in the resist- 
ance which at length the reviving 
national spirit enabled Englishmen 
to make, was the positive disinclina- 
tion that people showed to being 
sent to prison. “ Where will this 
end ?” said Charles I. when all Lon- 
don rose up in indignation at his 
sending some Opposition Members 
of Parliament into the safe keeping 
of the Tower. “If I can’t imprison 
my subjects, Iam no longer a king !” 
“What a fuss about a trifle!” said 
James II. when the now awakened’ 
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ople expressed their indignation at 
is sending the Seven Bishops into 
confinement for petitioning him to 
govern according to right; “but I 
will show them a greater stretch of 
prerogative than this !” 

The power of imprisonment had 
in fact existed so long, and the Tower 
stood so invitingly open, that it must 
have come upon kings and people 
by surprise when they found that the 
keys of that dreadful fortress were 
now intrasted to a power more. po- 
tent than kings or people, called the 
Law ; that the sword of governance 
would never again be placed in one 
hand of our rulers without the scales 
of justice in the other. But in 
Henry VIII.’s time such ideas had 
not yet got out of Latin and Greek 
books and been translated into the 
vulgar tongue, and so the Tower car- 
ried on a thriving trade in suffering 
and death. Among the first who 
tasted the bitterness of the cup they 
had so often prepared for others, 
were Empson and Dadley, the de- 
graded ministers of the late King, 
“who being lawyers in science,” as 
their historian says, ‘‘and Privy 
Courcillors in authority, had turn- 
ed law and justice into wormwood 
and rapine.” Nothing, indeed, is 
more strange in those years than the 
regularity with which punishment 
overtakes the wrongdoer ; no sooner, 
in reading the list of prisoners 
in the Tower, do we see the name 
of some innocent man condemned 
by the cruelty of his adversary, 
for some imaginary offence, than, 
on turning over the page, we en- 
counter the name of the adversary 
himself. We read of Bainham and 
Frith tormented and racked by the 
zeal of the Roman Catholic Chancel- 
lor, Sir Thomas More; and before 
we have time to pity the poor suf- 
ferers, we read of the imprisonment 
and death of the same Sir Thomas 
More, who had fallen out of favour 
with the brutal and capricious King. 
None of the murders committed 
at the dictation of Henry cast 
such a stain upon his name as the 
sacrifice of this the greatest law- 
yer, the brightest scholar, and the 
most polished wit of his time. 
There was a perfect agreement be- 
tween the tyrant and his Chancel- 
lor as long as the Reformers were to 
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be repressed. Henry’s quarrel with 
Rome was not about the extent of 
the Papal power, but about who was 
to wield it. “ Let heretics be burnt,” 
he said—‘‘let those who deny the 
efficacy of absolution, and the power 
of saints, be tortured, as much as you 
like. Let all who dissent from the 
Church be punished with the utmost 
rigour; only, let every body confess 
that of that Church I am snpreme 
and only governor.” In all his other 
sentiments and beliefs, Sir Thomas 
More most fervently joined; but, on 
the last claim of the King, the part- 
nership was dissolved. The Pops had 
so long been acknowledged the chief 
of the Church; the laws which Sir 
Thomas had studied had so firmly 
established this principle, that he 
was now too old to give up an opin- 
ion he had been brought up in; and, 
accordingly, as he had persecuted 
heretics for differences as unimport- 
ant as this, he at once made up his 
mind to undergo the same fate he 
had inflicted on them. The royal 
supremacy here claimed by Henry 
was not any power that interfered 
with the doctrines of the Church, but 
meant that the clergy should be sub- 
jects of the King, and not of the 
Pope. On this point, Sir Thomas 
More was firm. He was tried, not 
for heresy, as his victims had been 
for denying the transubstantiation of 
bread into flesh, but for treason in 
denying aa authority which Parlia- 
ment had expressly acknowledged as 
inherent in the King. He was con- 
victed of resistance to an Act of Par- 
liament ; and early on the morning 
of the 6th of July 1535, it was an- 
nounced to him that he was to die 
before nine o'clock. His good bu- 
mour and liveliness never left him. 
Indeed, there is something not alto- 
gether satisfactory in the frivolous 
mirth with which his last scene was 
accompanied. We should have been 
better pleased if the closing hour had 
brought more melancholy thoughts. 
On the contrary he seemed to grow 
funnier, the nearer the axe approach- 
ed. When he was conveyed .to the 
Tower, the turnkey who had the 
strange privilege of pillaging his 
prisoner, asked him for his upper- 
most garment as a perquisite of his 
office. Sir Thomas merrily presented 
him with his cap, aud told him that 
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was his wppermost garment, and he 
heartily wished it was of more worth. 
As he was being led out of the Tower 
to his execution, a woman reproached 
him for detaining some deeds, when 
he was in office. “Good woman,” 
said he, “have patience a little, for 
the King is so generous unto me, 
that within this half hour, he will 
discharge me of all my business, and 
help thee himself.” As he ascended 
the scafford, he asked one of the 
officers to help him up, adding, “ and 
when I come down again, let me 
shift for myself.’ And this scoffing 
manner accompanied him to the mo- 
ment of his death. After he had 
prayed, and had laid his head upon 
the block, the executioner begged his 
forgiveness. “I forgive thee,” said 
he, “but prithee, let me put my 
beard aside, for that hath never com- 
mitted treason”—adding, “ Pluck up 
thy spirit, man, and be not afraid to 
do thine office; my neck is very 
short ; take heed therefore, that 
thou strike not wrong for the sav- 
ing of thine honesty.” The wit of 
these speeches scarcely seems bright 
enough to carry off the gloominess of 
the period he chose for their utter- 
ance; but they show, perhaps that 
his conscience was at rest, and that 
he was satisfied with the cause for 
which he died. 

After a victim so noble had been 
sacrificed for so slender a cause, 
people were on the watch for the 
next stretch of the King’s hand, and 
shuddered as the monster roused 
himself for a new display of his 
power. In his own house—in his 
own bedchamber—the blow fell; and 
the fate of his young and beautiful 
wife, the hapless Anne Boleyn, was 
sealed. ‘Till the age of seven, or as 
others say, of thirteen, she was 
brought up by her father’s fireside in 
the county of Kent—a lively, playful, 
pretty child. 
“Petulant she spoke, 

laughed, 

A rosebud set in little wilful thorns, 
And sweet as English air could make her, 
she,” 

It was an old English family this 
of the Boleyns, descended originally 
from a lord mayor of London, bat 
by many ambitious marriages now 
allied with the chief nobility ; and its 
‘present representative, Sir Thomas 


and at herself she 
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Boleyn, the father of Anne, married 
Elizabeth, daughter of the Duke of 
Norfolk. Whileyet extremely young 
Anne was appointed maid of honour 
to the princess Mary, the sister of 
Henry VIII, when she went over 
to Paris and married the French king. 
At this court, the gayest at that 
time, and long after, of all the courts 
in Christendom, Anne played the 
part that loveliness, youth, and van- 
ity are generally desirous of perform- 
ing. She attracted great observation 
by her beauty—won many hearts by 
her engaging manners, and delighted 
all listeners with her cleverness and 
wit. Enemies she had who spread 
rumours against her character, but 
with no convincing proof; and on 
her return to England, she was ad- 
vanced to the post of lady of honour 
to the formal and religious Queen 
Catherine, who would certainly not 
have admitted into her service and 
companionship a person against 
whom these accusations were well 
founded. The appearance of a young 
and lively girl, so beautiful and so 
amusing, in the hitherto dull apart- 
ments of the Spanish zealot, must 
have been like sunshine in a shady 
place; and it was not long before 
the ill-omened eyes of Henry fell 
upon the new attendant of his wife. 
The enemies of Anne Boleyn—who are 
also the enemies of the Reformation-- 
try to persuade us, that in order to 
gain her object and ascend the throne 
as Henry’s wife, she laid down the fol- 
lowing plan. First, To get the King 
to fall in love with her, which might 
not be difficult. Secondly, To hold 
him at a distance and keep him con- 
stant by virtue and beauty alone. 
Thirdly, To upset the religion of 
England, overthrow the authority of 
the Pope, and introduce a new eccle- 
siastical system, from the archbishops 
in Lambeth and York down to the 
curates in country parishes, and even 
clerks and bell-ringers. Fourthly, To 
get the Queen divorced, And, finally, 
to procure the execution of the Lord 
Chancellor, a change in the whole 
policy of Europe, and war with the 
Emperor of Germany. Why don’t we 
see the causes that prodaced her ad- 
vancement? She was young enough 
not to take a very desponding, or 
perhaps a very sensible view of life ; 
and ambitious enough to allow the 
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splendour of a throne to blind her 
eyes to the bad qualities of the King 
who filled it. But even with regard 
to his bad qualities, in the year 1527, 
we must talk with many grains of 
allowance. He had not yet had an 
opportunity of showing many of them 
to any observable extent. If Nero 
had died at twenty-two, he would 
have had the reputation of the best 
of men; at thirty-seven Henry was 
known as a man of bloff manners, 
high notions of his own abilities, and 
having what is commonly called a 
will of his own; but nobody gave 
him credit at that time for being 
litde more than a sort of amateur 
executioner with a crown on. 

All difficulties, though aparently 
insuperable, were at last overcome, 
and Anne became Queen of England, 
and mother of Elizabeth, and might 
have expected a long life of happi- 
ness and popularity. But it was 
now 1537, and the hinges of the 
Tower began to grate. Among her 
maids of honour was a young and 
high-born damsel of the name of 
Jane Seymour, with the two great 
requisites in Henry’s eyes of novelty 
and youth. How was Anne to be 
got rid of? he accused her of un- 
guarded words—of improper conduct 
—of a previous contract of marriage 
with a young Lord Percy,—and on 
one or other of these accusations he 
was determined to destroy the queen 
—the mother of his child. The ser- 
vile courts found her guilty on every 
plea. She was condemned to the 
Tower, to be burnt or beheaded 
according to the good pleasure of the 
King. It was very great pleasure, 
indeed, to that affectionate husband, 
to order her only to have her head 
cut off. On the 19th of May she 
was brought out on a scaffold erect- 
ed on the green within the Tower. 
“She approached,” the historian says, 
“with a firm and graceful step; her 
beauty shone in all its wonted bright- 
ness, and every one seemed disarmed 
by the sweet benignity that beamed 
in her looks; even the executioner 
had not for a while the heart to do 
his office. Anne alone on this trying 
moment seemed to retain her self- 
possession ;” and, after a few words, 
in which she commended her soul to 
Christ, she laid her fair head upon 
the block, and the small and grace- 
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ful neck was severed at a blow. 
Without even a coffin, her body lay 
stiff and cold on the blood-stained 
Green in the Tower ; and as her head 
fell to the ground, a gun was fired 
from the walls, With anxious ear 
the King had been watching for the 
signal on an elevation in the Park at 
Richmond. When the sound reached 
him, he knew that all was over; but 
no compunction seized his heart. He 
carried the triamphant news to the ob- 
ject of his passion, and on the follow- 
ing day was married to Jane Seymour. 
A more melancholy record than 
this is not in the annals of crime and 
baseness. The person who presided 
at the court which condemned her 
was her uncle—the victim with whom 
she was falsely accused of guilt was 
her brother—the villain who gave 
the word for her murder, and actually 
furnished the orders for the scaffold 
and block, was her husband! The 
last subject of her thoughts was her 
helpless child. 
hurried into a common chest, and 
buried in the chapel of the Tower. 
After this display of the King’s dis- 
position, i+ is not to be supposed that 
any rank or services were a securi- 
ty against imprisonmeat and death. 
Queen Jane escaped the family fate 
by dying in childbed. Anne of Cleves 
avoided it also by consenting to a 
dissolution of the marriage; but the 
tide flowed on its usual channel, 
when he gave his hand to a daughter 
of the house of Norfolk, the Lady 
Catherine Howard. Scarcely had he 
time to get tired of her, when ru- 
mours reached his ear that her char- 
acter was very bad—that she was 
worse, a thousand times, than he had 
endeavoured to make Anne Boleyn 
appear—a monster of profligacy and 
vice; and, in short, as ‘sensual, 
wicked, and. degraded as himself. 
The Tower gates opened once more 
fora queen. No sympathy this time 
was felt for the sufferer, for her guilt 
was manifest, and could not be de- 
nied. Some few, who cared for the 
justice of the case, thought it hard 
that a woman should be put to death 
by her husband for actions committed 
before she was married; but with 
Henry it was all the same. He even 
condemned the relations of the guilty 
woman for having concealed her guilt, 
and a blow of the headman’s axe stain- 
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ed once more the soil of this dreadful 
prison-house with royal blood, and en- 
abled him to look out for another wife. 
There are now, fortunately, but a 
few months left of the reign of this 
Bluebeard on a throne; and we begin 
to look well pleased on the dismal 
Tower, which soon will have a holi- 
day when a gentler reign succeeds. 
But. Henry had two friends,-the 
most faithful in the kingdom, the 
highest in rank, the brightest in vir- 
tue,—and therefore they must die. 
These were the Duke of Norfolk, and 
the Earl of Surrey his son. We will 
follow the fortunes of the young man 
first, and end this catalogue of Henry’s 
victims with the father’s fate. The 
Earl of Surrey was the most accom- 
plished man of his age; not only in 
the knightly arts of riding in a tour- 
nament, or even commanding in a 
battle, but he is beyond all doubt the 
most polished author and best poet 
of his time. All his studies were 
devoted to peaceful ends. He trans- 
lated part of Virgil, part of Ecclesi- 
astes, and some of the Psalms, into 
very elegant verse, and his original 
sonnets are still quoted for their grace- 
fulness and sweetness. His crime, 
however, was so heinous in the eyes 
of Henry, that it would have out- 
weighed the merits of all the muses. 
He had gqnartered the arms of Hd- 
ward the Confessor—that is, had had 
his shield ornamented with Edward 
the Confessor’s arms; and though he 
showed from the Herald’s College 
that his ancestors had always done 
so, the King considered it treason, as 
implying a claim to the throne. On 
this plea, the gallant young nobleman 
and gentle poet was put into the 
Tower. ' His father was there already. 
They were not allowed to meet; but 
as if to add bitterness to the father’s 
cup, the son was tried before him, and 
again the blood of the Howards was 
spilt upon the grass of Tower Mill, 
and the illustrious Surrey left the 
poor old Duke to battle with his ene- 
mies alone. The trial of the Duke 
came on. Thirty years before this he 
had been the great soldier of England. 
He had always conquered, by land 
or by sea—for the services were not 
at that time divided—and especially 
had served under his father at the 
great battle of Flodden, which so 
weakened the power of Scotland that 
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she could never more cope on equal 
terms with her more powerful sister, 
But all these services were for- 
gotten ; forgotten also was the obedi- 
ence—we may almost call it servility 
—displayed by this chief of the How- 
ards to the wishes and caprices of the 
King. We wish we could forget them 
too, for they are the only blots upon 
his character. Out of an overstrained 
feeling of the daty of submission, he 
had acquiesced in the execution of 
his two nieces, Anne Boleyn and 
Catherine Howard, the wives of the 
tyrant who now was intent on his 
own destruction. With a clinging to 
life, which was, perhaps, natural at 
his years, he begged for pardon—con- 
fecsed guilt, where no guilt existed, 
in hopes of softening the obdurate 
heart of his destroyer—and found 
services, submission, confession, sup- 
plication, all in vain. On the 28th 
of January an order was sent to the 
Lieutenant of the Tower for his exe- 
cution on the following morning. 
What gloom was in the Duke’s cham- 
ber that night we need not say; 
what grief to find his white hairs dis- 
honoured, his petition disregarded, 
his son murdered almost before his 
eyes, and the hour approaching that 
was to carry him to the fatal block.— 
But there was another chamber that 
night that was as full of gloom as 
the prisoner’s dungeon in the Tower. 
On a stately bed lay a sufferer groan- 
ing with pain, and tormented, as we 
may suppose, with the upbraidings 
of an uneasy conscience. Fretful, 
irritable, and unsubdued, it was the 
King who was now at wrestlings with 
death, With trembling hands his 
wife administered the opiates recom- 
mended to soothe his pain; the page 
at the door counted the cries of 
anguish without a sigh of compas- 
sion ; and silently the physician went 
through the ceremony of feeling the 
pulse, and could-give no prospect 
of recovery. Here were two men, 
the Tyrant and the Victim, both 
struggling with the terrible hour. 
Grey dawn began to light up the 
turret tops of the Tower; it also 
rested on the roof of the Palace at 
Westminster. The early morn was 


to see the Duke of Norfolk fall 
before the stroke of the executioner ; 


but before that time a surer blow 
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fell upon the exhausted T'yrant. 
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burried noise of feet sounded at the 
prisoner’s door—the key is turned— 
a voice gives him the news — the 
King is dead, and the Duke was 
saved. It shows how completely 
these cruelties were the work of the 
individual King, that his decease 
was the signal for the abrogation of 
a law ;— the sentence was never car- 
ried into execution, and in peace and 
quiet the remainder of the emanci- 
pated prisoner’s days were past. 

It would be easy to follow the 
gloomy history through the persecut- 
ing years of Mary, and the firm ad- 
ministration of Elizabeth. Herself 
a visitor to its darkened portals in 
her sister’s days, she might have been 
less ready to open them for the re- 
ception of her foes. But the Tower 
was one of the institutions of the 
State, and asserted its importance 
under Tudors, and Stuarts, and [la- 
noverians; closing its grim jaws 
upon the victims of the hatred of 
James and Charles, and then in 
1715 and 1745 enacting the same part 
towards the gallant loyalists who 
adhered to their descendant’s cause. 
But enough has been said to identify 


this ancient edifice with the worst 
and most indefensible incidents in 
our history. As time went on, how- 


ever, its character began to improve. 
With the same grim features outside, 
it has gradually got softened and 
civilised within — like a man we 
sometimes meet who has a very 
harsh countenance but a very warm 
heart. It opened its doors—on the 
usual payment—to crowds of gaping 
Cockneys and country visitors, and 
displayed -all its curiosities, its racks, 
now rusty and out of use — its mus- 
kets, which looked like fossil remains 
of some extinct species of small can- 
non—its suits of armour and trophies 
of all kinds. A tremendous fire in 
the year 1837 reduced some of those 
strange but useless collections to 
cinders; and from that time it has 
assumed the appearance of a very 
peaceful dwelling indeed. Its moat 
1s filled up and planted with choice 
shrubs; its frowning loopholes are 
covered with climbing wall-fruit ; 
and it is difficult to believe that these 
stones and bricks are the same 
which echoed long ago to such ap- 
palling sounds, or were such words 
of fear to whole generations of men. 
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Last advancement of all, it was 
connected with the name and fortunes 
of the Great Duke. The Dake was 
constable of the Tower. There is 
surely a striking similarity in fate 
and character between that great 
warrior and the fortress which he 
commanded so long. The youth of 
both was passed amid wars and ru- 
mours of wars. Stern, cold, and 
unimpassioned, both did their daty, 
maintained their posts, and were 
bulwarks of the State and nation. 
If some harshness mingled with the 
earlier characteristics of our Dake, 
it is to be attributed to the manners 
of the time. A soldier in those days 
was considered to have reached per- 
fection when he had expelled the 
softer feelings of the heart, But a 
change came over Wellington, as it 
has done over his gallant companions 
in arms, and their successors in the 
defence of the land. With every 
advancing year the great heart of 
the unrivalled Captain softened into 
haman sympathy—his care fell with 
more tenderness on the comforts and 
advancement of the common soldier. 
The noble principle of justice, which 
had always been. the regulator of his 
conduct, became mixed and mellowed 
with the feelings of charity and 
mercy, and ennobled by the senti- 
ments of faith and hope; and these 
between them make up the perfect 
man. The grey old Tower, venera- 
ble with age, and stript of all its 
pomp and circumstance of war, with 
its placid walks and fruit-covered 
walls, is not so cheering a sight, not. 
so characteristic of the happy change 
from the gloomy periods of our an- 
nals, as the sight of the time-hon- 
oured Wellington — the hero of a 
hundred fights—the arbiter of the 
fate of nations, and the wielder of 
the irresistible thunderbolts of Eng- 
land —living among us, a kind, ha- 
mane, affectionate, peace-loving old 
man; and sinking at last to death 
amid the regrets of a whole nation, 
which loved and honoured him, and 
amid the fears of more secret and 
perhaps more sincere mourners, who 
looked to him for succour in their 
distress, and were relieved and com- 
forted with the trae sympathy of a 
Christian man, and the generosity 
of a hand “open as day to melting 
charity.” 
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CHAPTER XXVI.—A RAILWAY MONARCH, AND A POLITICAL CRIMP, 


Tus observation of a few weeks 
gradually opened my eyes to the true 
nature of the great speculative move- 
ment. ‘To a casual observer, it doubt- 
less must have appeared to be a mere 
scramble — a reckless rush of a des- 
perate mob, struggling for admission 
at the door of the temple of Fortune. 
Or, to use a more classical simile, it 
might have been thought to resemble 
one of Homer's battles, in which the 
champions are represented as fight- 
ing indiscriminately, without any 


regard being paid to disposition, mi- 
litary arrangement, or skilful mar- 
shalling of the forces. But although 
there was, no doubt,a good deal of 
desultory skirmishing, and many at- 
tempts at pillage by mercenaries and 


camp-followers, the railway move- 
ment had a distinct organisation of 
its own. Let me try to explain this 
briefly. 

In the infancy of the railway sys- 
tem, the chief, indeed the sole object 
was to facilitate and expedite inter- 
course between large towns; and by 
the connection of lines, to establish a 
throughfare for passengers through- 
out England. The practicability of 
- doing this, so as to economise both 
time and money to the public, and 
yet give a profitable return on their 
outlay to the projectors, had been 
demonstrated by the famous engin- 
eer Stephenson, who constructed the 
Manchester and Liverpool Jine; and 
then it became evident that the 
greater portion of the traffic of the 
land must in fature pass along the 
vast arteries of iron. In order to 
accomplish this, new companies were 
formed, consisting chiefly of local 
capitalists ; each of which broke 
ground in a fresh district, without 
being subjected to competition. And 
s0 long as the movement was con- 
fined to the construction of what 
may be called trunk railways, the only 
opposers were the landed gentry and 


others through whose properties the 
lines were to pass. 

Bat in order to feed those great 
arteries, and bring traffic from a dis- 
tance, it became necessary to make 
side or cross railways. Some of 
these were undertaken as extensions 
by the existing companies, others 
were projected by independent spe- 
culators; and as by means of them 
traffic could be diverted from one 
main line to another, a vigorous con- 
test for their possession, or suppres- 
sion as the case might be, arose 
among the proprietors of the exist- 
ing lines. England became, as it 
were, mapped out into large districts, 
in each of which the whole traffic, 
direct and contingent, was claimed 
by a monster company to the ex- 
clusion of interlopers; and thus ori- 
ginated the strife which, though it 
brought vast profits to lawyers, en- 
gineers, and contractors, had a dis- 
astrous effect in lessening the divi- 
dends of the shareholders. Sabor- 
dinate lines were purchased or leased 
at rates which were utterly exorbi- 
tant; and many, from which it was 
hopeless to expect that a remune- 
rative return could be derived, were 
undertaken for the-sole object of 
driving rivals from the field. 

The affairs of these huge com- 
panies were ostensibly administered 
by the directors; but it invariably 
happens that, when a trust of this 
kind is committed to some ten or 
twelve gentlemen, the majority are 
little more than cyphers, and the 
real management devolves upon two 
or three, who act under the influence 
of the chairman, and are in fact his 
cabinet ministers. As a vast respon- 
sibility rested on the shoulders of 
the chairman, so was he allowed vast 
discretionary powers. To dispute 
his fiat was petty treason — to inter- 
fere with his negociations was tan- 
tamount to absolute rebellion, The 
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common purse was at his disposal. 
He had a controlling power in the 
allocation of shares. He could miake 
the price of stocks rise or fall in ac- 
cordance with his smile or his frown. 
He was more than Fortunatus — he 
was Fortune’s self personified — an 
jdol to many worshippers, who over- 
looked the bandage and the wheel. 
Such, in the days of which I speak, 
was the Railway Monarch, of whom 
there were several in England ; that 
country being, for railway purposes, 
again resolved into a heptarchy. 

Not the least powerful and im- 
perious of those autocrats was Mr. 
Richard Beaton, whose mercantile 
experience, ready resources, and re- 
putation for sagacity, had raised him 
to so enviable a position. It was 
understood that he had made a large 
fortune before he embarked in rail- 
way enterprise. He stood well with 
the Ministry, by whom he was re- 
garded as a financial authority, was 
a respected member in the Honse, 
and held a good position in society. 
Still there was about him — at least 
those who knew him intimately 
averred so—a certain taint of that 
arrogance which we often find in 
men who have been successful in the 
attainment of wealth; —a subdued 
boastfulness which makes itself rather 
felt than audible, but which is mani- 
fested by inflexibility of opinion, and 
a disregard, almost amounting to 
contempt, of the suggestions of others. 
His weak point was vanity. He 
liked adulation; though, if such @ 
charge had been openly preferred, he 
would, doubtless, have denied it. 
Nevertheless, an adroit master of the 
art could always gain his ear by fol- 
lowing the method through which 
Decius Brutus boasted that he could 
oversway the haughty Cesar,— 


* But when I tell him he hates flatterers, 
He says he does; being then most flat- 
tered.” 


Hence he had favourites connected 
with the railways — low, fawning, 
fellows, who often misled, and, I 
fear, sometimes betrayed him ; and 
they, by ministering, or rather pan- 
dering, to his vanity, induced him to 
dash headlong into schemes which, 
in a prudential view, were dangerous, 
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and, in a moral one, even reprehen- 
sible. 

Much of this I discovered at a 
later period, though I think it best 
to state it now, while sketching the 
character of the mun. 

Being in possession of the power, 
more potent than patronage, of dis- 
pensing fortune to others, it is not 
surprising that Mr. Beaton’s ac- 
quaintance should have been sedu- 
lously courted by a whole swarm of 
persons who, neglecting the scrip- 
tural caution, were in exceeding 
haste to become rich. Selfishness is 
of no rank; neither, I must admit, 
is servility. Rich and poor, high 
and low, can, when it suits their 
turn, become both selfish and ser- 
vile. Indigent men sell their votes 
to the highest bidder: peers of the 
realm forsake the traditions of their 
house for the wretched guerdon of a 
ribbon. Nay, have we not seen, 
within a limited space of time, a 
king debase himself so far as to act 
the part of jackal to an emperor, 
and yield to the imperial tyrant, 
not a portion of the territory which 
they had jointly conquered, but the 
most ancient province of his own 
hereditary dominions? So runs the 
world. I regard it not scoffingly, 
like a Menippus—I weep not, with 
Heraclitus, for the exceeding frailty 
of mankind. There is the picture. 
Turn it over in your own mind. 
Consult the records of all ages — 
Jew, Pagan, and Christian—and you 
will find that the love of gain is the 
grand motive power. But that was 
not according to the law of the in- 
spired Jewish dispensation, or the 
philosophic glimmering of the specu- 
lative Greek, or the distinct enun- 
ciation of the Gospel. Just fancy a 
sermon preached to a Lombard-street 
congregation on the text — “ Lay 
not up for yourselves treasure upon 
the earth, where moth and rust 
doth corrupt, and where thieves 
break through and steal!” Would 
not the majority of the audience be 
ioclined to rely upon the non-oxida- 
tion of sovereigns, the impassibility 
of their safes for moths, and the 
scrutiny of the detective police? I 
fear they would ; and yet they over- 
look God’s judgment announced 
against those who esteem the mere 
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acquisition of wealth, and the indul- 
gences which it can afford, the main 
Objects of our earthly existence. 

Well, let us quit that argument. 
Weak nature succumbs. We have 
one talent— say, a thousand pounds 
— we want to make it ten. There is 
a kind of scriptural authority for 
that, though it may be read other- 
wise ; but we. must not be nice in 
our application. If we don't get 
shares in a most promising undertak- 
ing, which we can sell to advantage in 
afew weeks, somebody else will reap 
the benefit. Detested, though un- 
known, is that ‘‘ somebody else !” 
— perchance an intriguing Jew, a 
miserable attorney’s clerk, or — for 
such things have been bruited abroad 
—a common cabman! Why should 
gentility be excluded from participat- 
ing in such very good things? Why 
should not aristocratic money fruc- 
tify as readily as plebeian? All that 
is requisite is a good introduction, 
and a hint as to a profitable invest- 
ment (V. B.—In those days every 
kind of purchase was dignified by 
the imposing title of investment) ; 
and who better able to give the hint 
than that wonderfully clever man, 
Mr. Richard Beaton, who never was 
detected in a commercial blunder, 
or known to be wrong in any one of 
his calculations ? 

So Mr. Beaton, already a celebrity, 
took first rank in the London mena- 
gerie as a lion of superb dimensions. 
Stiff-necked dukes relaxed their dig- 
nity, and became quite affable in 
conversation with the distinguished 
commoner, whose genius, they were 
proud to own, was an ornament to 
British commerce. Minor magnates, 
somewhat out at elbows, greeted him 
with much cordiality—you can’t help 
liking a peer who has a jovial de- 
meanour—haunted him at clubs, and 
requested his advice with that free- 
and-easy air which brooks no denial. 
The leaders of fashion, a most obda- 
rate and exclusive clique, discovered 
that Mr. Beaton was just the man to 
be patronised, and that his daughter 
was a lovely and accomplished girl, 
with sufficient charms to grace a 
courtly circle. ‘“ And then,” said the 
dowagers in their conclave, ‘such a 
fortune! Really it would be quite 
wicked if we allowed her to be thrown 
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away.” So the gates of fashion opened 

spontaneously for the admission of 

the father and the child. Of courge . 
this was very gratifying. It is easy 

to pooh- pooh these things, and to 

protest that we care not for them; 

but did you ever know a person in- 

different to such homage? Think 

over the list of your acquaintances, 

and tell me if you can fix upon one. 

In return, Mr. Beaton, who, though 
fond of acquiring money, was liberal 
in spending it, enlarged his estab- 
lishment, gave splendid entertain- 
ments, and might, if he pleased, have 
held Jevées, so numerous was the 
host of his admirers. And it wag 
the daughter of this high and mighty 
financier, this especial favourite of 
Plutus, that I, an unknown journal- 
ist, presumed to love! Well mizht 
I keep that portion of my thoughts 
a close secret; for, had I confided it 
to any one, I should either have been 
laughed at as a fool, or regarded as 
@ positive madman. 

I found Attie Faunce of great use 
to me; for he freely communicated 
much curious information which he 
had picked up in the city relative to 
the doings in Capel Court, and the 
Sourberies of the inferior jobbers; 
so that I was enabled to spice my 
articles, which otherwise might have 
proved heavy, with some pungent 
matter that rendered them generally 
acceptable, attracted the attention 
of the public, and, above all, pro- 
voked discussion. Still, I acknow- 
ledge that my task was both diffi- 
cult and delicate, for I was convinced 
that the Government had not ade- 
quately performed its duty by re- 
straining the flood of speculation ; 
the effect of such regulations as they 
did prescribe being rather to increase 
than allay the fury of the torrent. 
But I was resolute to obey to the 
letter the instructions of Mr. Osborne, 
and to proclaim what appeared to 
me to be the honest truth, without 
eqnivocation or reserve. 

I began to like Attie Faunce very 
much. He certainly was one of the 
drollest fellows I ever encountered, 
with such unflagging vivacity that 
one could hardly have wished him 
other than he was. The great ma- 
jority of people with whom we are 
brought into contact are so satur- 
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pine and dull, so reserved or sus- 
picious, or so terribly afraid of com- 
promising themselves by giving ut- 
terance to anything approaching to 
eccentricity, that it is quite a relief 
to meet with a clever rattle, who 
does not weigh his words, but comes 
out with whatever is uppermost in 
his mind. At length I came to re- 
gard his visit to my rooms as the 
most pleasant event of the day. He 
lided in like a streak of sunshine, 
and his mirth-provoking talk relieved 
the monotony of my occupation. 

One evening I went down to the 
House of Commons in hopes of meet- 
ing in the lobby a member who had 
expressed himself anxious to com- 
municate some information regard- 
ing a transaction which had become 
notorious, and had recently been 
made the subject of comment by the 
newspapers. I cannot now recollect 
precisely what it was — doubtless 
some nefarious job that had come to 
light through the bungling of the 
operators, for such things were of 
daily occurrence. The lobby of the 
House, while an animated debate is 
going on, presents a curious scene, 
very interesting to a stranger who 
knows the leading political charac- 
ters by name, but who has never 
had the opportunity of beholding 
them save through the medium of a 
caricature. A view of it does more 
than anything else to impress one 
with a due sense of the dignified 
position of a member of the House 
of Commons; for the two well-fed 
gentlemen who are castodiers of the 
door, and whom, doubtless, official 
etiquette restrains from lavishing 
much courtesy upon mere visitors, 
are most obsequious to honourable 
gentlemen; and tlie ye greg e. 
who are uniformly civil in that 
place, seem to regard them with an 
eye of intense admiration. I cannot 
say, however, that the aspect of the 
majority is such as would inspire awe 
or impress with reverence. They 
are, for the most part, very ordinary 


. Specimens of humanity ; though here 


and there you descry some men of 
commanding port and imposing ap- 
pearance, and others in whose linea- 
ments you may perceive the unmis- 
takable marks of genius. Many pass 
to and fro unnoticed and unknown 


—men whose names we never meet 
with except in the Parliamentary 
Companion, or the division-lists; but 
when a celebrated statesman or ora- 
tor enters or issues from the House, 
his name is rapidly circulated—there 
is a buzz among the spectators, and 
all throng forward to gaze on the 
individual whom, though they may 
not coincide in his opinions, they 
nevertheless honour as an able or 
consistent politician. 

On this evening there were not 
many persons in attendance, though 
I was given to understand that the 
House was rather full. 

“It is a Scotch debate,” said a 
brother of the press with whom I 
had a slight acquaintance, “and that, 
you know, excites little interest. 
Sawney mapages his own -matters 
through his representatives, and 
they know well enough how to take 
care of number One. But this is a 
Government night, for there has been 
a whip, and 1 am told the sitting 
will be late.’’ 

“Do you happen to know what 
bill is before the House ?” said I. 

“Indeed I do not,” replied the 
other. “I have not been in the gal- 
lery. But here comes a man that 
can tell us. Hallo, Phipps! what's 
going on?” 

Scotch poor-law,” replied Phipps. 
“Devilish dull work. But old 
Smoothly — the Treasury dodger, you 
know—is making an extraordinary 
appearance. Hang me if they are 
not cheering him like mad !” 

“ By Jove, that’s something new !”’ 
said my friend. “I’ve heard him 
speak twice, and a duller dog never 
tried the patience of the national as- 
sembly. The Speaker nearly dislo- 
cated his jaw with yawning. If the 
House goes along with Smoothly, 
there has been no greater miracle 
since the ass spoke to Balaam! 
What's his line of country ?” 

“Statistical. I don’t know any- 
thing of the subject myself; but 
there’s a Scotch reporter up there 
in the gallery—a relation, of course, 
of M’Callum More or M’Callum Beg 
—who swears that Smoothly must 
have the second-sight. He was very 
big about a place with a most extra- 
ordinary name. It sounded some- 
thing like ‘ perpendicular.’ ” 
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“Benbecula, perhaps?” I sng- 
gested ; a passage in a certain paper 
recurring vividly to my memory. 

“No doubt you are right, sir,” 
said Phipps. “That entirely cor- 
responds in sound; but of course 
there are limits to the study of geo- 

rapby. All I can say is that 

Smoothly is making’ a_ sensation ; 
and, what is queer enough, the 
Scotch members are cheering him 
the loudest.” 

“ Are you going to stay here, Sin- 
clair?” said my acquaintance, “ or 
shall we have a bit of supper? I 
have marked a most appetising lob- 
ster.” 

“Thank you,” said I, “ but I shall 
wait for a little while. I have come 
down by appointment to see a mem- 
ber who,-no doubt, is in the House, 
and I should be sorry to disappoint 
him.” 

“ Chacun @ son gotit, my dear 
fellow! I would not sacrifice the 
crowning hour of the night for a 
colloquy with the Premier himself. 
What’s life without relaxation? 
Phipps—are you game?” 

“T am,” said Phipps. And the 
twain departed. 

Shortly afterwards the door was 
opened, and there came—a rush of 
members. 

“Very extraordinary speech that 
was of Smoothly’s,” said one. “I 
had no idea he was so conversant 
with details.” 

“T should not have thought so 
much of it,” said a Scottish member, 
‘if it had been delivered by one of 
ourselves. But how an Englishman 
came to know the real weak points, 
fairly takes me by surprise.” 


‘* Peel’s as pleased as punch,” said 


another ministerialist. ‘‘ The young 
Opposition had not a word to say. 

ho could have expected it from 
Smoothly ?” 

“T always said he was a most able 
man,” drawled a slim youth who 
laboured under the suspicion of hav- 
ing a sheep’s-eye to a place in the 
Treasury. “I like to hear solid in- 
formation, because, you see, it helps 
one to arrange his ideas. Now 
Smoothly is evidently up to the 
whole thing, and he made a most 
convincing speech—everybody must 
allow that—and Peel cheered him ; 
so you may depend upon it he was 
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in the right line, and I shall tell him 
so to-morrow. I don’t think Sir 
George is properly appreciated.” 

“That’s not a bad idea of yours, 
Popham,” remarked a sarcastic re- 
cusant, who had already exhibited 
symptoms of rebellion against the 
Tamworth dynasty. “ Peel’s squad 
of official young men is made up— 
no more vacancies there. As it is of 
no use applying to the captain, you 
are quite right to make a friend of 
the recruiting sergeant !” 

‘* Ah, you are always so bitter!” 
said Mr. Popham. “ You fellows are 
doing all you can to break up the 
party. What is your objection to 
Smoothly ?” 

“Objection, my good fellow? You 
never heard me state any! What 
objection can there be to a man who 
is as pliable as a glove, as slippery 
as an eel, and as consistent as April 
weather ?” 

“Ab, that is one of your para- 
doxes, I suppose! Do you know 
G said the other day that a 
Young Englander was no better than 
a walking paradox? Ha, ha! was 
not that witty? Leave the old stag- 
ers alone for finding out your weak 

oints |” 

“My dear Popham,” replied the 
other, “I am only too glad to learn 
that there 7s a kind of wit which you 
are able to appreciate. But hush, as 
you hope for promotion!—Lo, the 
conquering hero comes !” 

And, in effect, the mysterious door 
reopened, and the Premier . came 
forth, talking with much animation, 
but in a low tone of voice, to Sir 
George Smoothly, on whose counte- 
nance was written obsequiousness 
tempered by complacency. The 
latter gave a furtive glance around ; 
and I am certain, from a slight con- 
traction of his mouth, that he saw 
and knew me. But he gave no sign 
of recognition, and the two passed 
towards the library. 

“Now,” thought I, as I bent my 
steps homeward, ‘I shall very soon 
find out whether this gentleman was 
sincere or not in his professions. 
The result is to me matter of com- 
perative indifference; for, thanks to 
Mr. Osborne, I have woke from my 
dream of patronage; but I own I 
should like to know whether he is a 


true man or a hypocrite. Strange 
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that so many people should mistrust 
him! And yet the Premier, who must 
have ample experience of mankind, 
evidently regards him with favour.” 

I was not then aware— for that 


. kind of knowledge is seldom early 


attained — that extreme plausibility 
is the surest mark by which knavery 
can be detected. A very clever 
knave is not habitually plausible. 
He rather tries to throw you off your 
guard by the assumption of a candid 
outspoken manner, giving you there- 
by to understand that he is quite as 
much alive to his own interest as to 
yours. Such a character is very 
dangerous, and may long escape sus- 
picion. But your uniformly plausible 
man affects you with a kind of 
nausea ; just as if you were com- 
pelled to swallow repeated doses of 
cod-liver oil. Your stomach revolts 
against the medicine, and you transfer 
your dislike to the practitioner. 
Moreover, I committed a gross mis- 
take in supposing that the man who 
is plausible to his equals and inferiors 
must necessarily be so to those who 
rank above him. ‘There is a certain 
level beyond which plausibility does 
pot or should not rise. It then be- 
comes obsequiousness or servility. 
If you want to ascertain the real cha- 
racter Of any man, whatever be his 
station in life, do not rest satisfied 
with the report of his superiors. Push 
your inquiries among his equals and 
contemporaries ; and, my life on it, 
that you will arrive at a more satisfac- 
tory result. 

I rose the next. morning, I admit, 
more expeditiously than usual, to 
peruse the report of the debate in 
the House of Commons; and there, 
sure enough, was the speech of Sir 
George Smoothly, which, allowing 
for the difference in form between 
an oration and a written. memoir, was 
exactly what I had penned by way of 
summary. I glanced over the columns 
—for, having real matter to bring for- 
ward, this ornament of the Commons 
had made a lengthy speech — there 
were my thunders, or my blunders (the 
one being as probable as the other) ; 
but I confess I felt considerably irri- 
tated when I read the following para- 
graph :— 

‘I do not presume,” said the hon- 
ourable member, ‘“‘to aver that the 
facts which I have laid, and will lay 


before the House, are the results of 

ersopal experience or investigation, 
Vith Scotland I am but remotely 
connected ; yet, knit as are the sister 
kingdoms together, though with a 
difference in their system of laws, I 
may perhaps be allowed to say that 
I regard the welfare of either from a 
purely British point of view; and 
should feel ashamed if I did not ex- 
tend to the people of the North that 
interest, and sympathy, and conside- 
ration which every English member 
so devotedly accords to those who 
have the closer claim. Accordingly, 
when I first became aware that this 
great measure of popular relief was 
in contemplation, I considered it my 
duty to place myself in communica- 
tion with many persons of high repu- 
tation and esteemed character in 
Scotland. I trust the House will 
pardon me if I abstain from mention- 
ing names—that being the condition 
which some, indeed most of them, 
expressly made, while developing 
their views with remarkable candour 
and sagacity. I think, nay I am 
sure, that honourable .members will 
believe that the facts which I shall 
now state, and the arguments which 
I shall use, are, all of them, the re- 
sult of close intimacy with the wants 
and requirements of the people, and 
of profound professional knowledge 
of the operation of the existing law, 
and an enlightened regard to its 
amendment. (Cheers.) I perceive, 
Sir, that the House acquiesces in the 
propriety of the course which I pro- 
pose to adopt ; and though, undoubt- 
edly, the force of the few observa- 
tions which I am about to submit, 
would be materially strengthened were 
I at liberty to say from whose expe- 
rience they are derived, I shall, as in 
honour bound, waive that advantage, 
leaving it of course to honourable 
members who may take a different 
view, to controvert my facts or meet 
my arguments by appeal to direct tes- 
timony, from which I am unfortunately 
excluded.” 

The impudence of this exordium 
was something perfectly astounding. 
I had, as is the way with men who 
must read parliamentary debates, 
and who esteem the mere artifices of 
rhetoric at their proper value; applied 
myself first to the body of the speech, 
without paying attention to the in- 
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troduction. Not. one fact was stated 
by Sir George Smoothly that was 
not set down in my paper —not one 
argument did he use which I had not 
expressly suggested! I— poor igno- 
rant being that I was—had been the 
sole adviser and correspondent of 
this audacious impostor! I had been 
made to do service for a whole army 
of witnesses, just as, in some mean 
theatrical exhibition, a single lout 
in buckram passes and repasses on 
the stege as the representative of 
Richard's forces at the field of Bos- 
worth! I read the speech twice 
over, in the hope that I might find, 
for the mitigation of my self-reproach, 
something beyond what 1 had commu- 
nicated. ‘There was no trace of any- 
thing of the kind. I, whom no man 
in his senses would have brought for- 
ward as a witness on such a subject 
before a select committee, was abso- 
lately horrified to find myself repre- 
sented as the embodiment of the wis- 
dom and practical experience of the 
North ; and the extreme annoyance 
which | then felt will never pass from 
my recollection. 

To discover that you have been 
thoroughly duped and befooled is 
not a picusant sensation. ‘The poor 
cat had practical experience of that 
when the monkey used its paw as 
the implement for extracting the 
chestnuts from the fire ; put the per- 
sonal slight which bad been passed 
upon me gave me less annoyance 
than the thought that I had, unwit- 
tingly indeed, been made an accom- 
plice in a gross and fraudulent decep- 
tion. It was undoubtedly some 
little couvsolation to reflect that in 
the execution of my task I had been 
throughout conscientious, that I had 
perused the documents which were 
laid before me with care, and in an 
impartial spirit, and that I had re- 
frained trom hazarding rash and spec- 
ulative opinions upon a subject of so 
much importance. That in some 
points 1 should have erred in judg- 
ment was natural and to be expected 
—that 1 should have attached more 
importance than was justly due to the 
statements and representations of 
enthusiasts did not infer absolute 
blame ; neither would it have been 
fair to tuunt me with the adage of 
ne sutor ultra crepidam, since I had 
studied the subject to such an extent 
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as would have justified me in treating 
of it in an article; and in these days 
of rapid, and, I fear, careless legisla. 
tion, men must perforce avail them- 
selves of such material as comes most 
readily to hand, following the example 
of the lawyers who, without any deep 
medical knowledge, contrive to glean 
from treatises so much information 
with regard to toxicology as enables 
them sometimes to puzzle and con- 
found even the most experienced 
practitioners. 

But the gall and wormwood lay in 
the reflection that I had been made 
a party toa lie; and that this hoary 
humbug, whom I now regarded with 
absolute detestation, evidently be- 
lieved that he might safely calculate 
on my acquiescence. I could not 
help seeing that he looked upon me 
as one whom he bad already bribed, 
and with whom it was no longer ne- 
cessary to keep up appearances. A 
thorough adept in the diabolical po- 
licy, he conceived that, having once 
wrought me to his will, he might dis- 
pense with the garb of an angel of 
light, and exhibit the cloven hoof in 
all its bare deformity. As tlie habit- 
ual profligate and seducer, after he 
has secured his victim, throws away 
the mask of virtuous intentions, so 
did this Smoothly, very calmly and 
deliberately, disclose to me his real 
countenance, which was that of a 
consummate rascal, I doubt not that 
he considered his secret perfectly safe, 
being confident that 1 would not, 
from interested motives, veuture to 
expose him. And it was safe, with 
me ; though I would not condescend, 
after such an instance of duplicity, 
to have any further dealings with the 
mav. As yet the falsehood was his 
alone. To continue my relations 
with him would be an act of guilty 
complicity, a stain upon my honour, 
a deed of self-degradation. 1 resulved 
at once, and without ceremony, to 
get rid of so disreputable a connec- 
tion. 

I had not long to wait for an oppor- 
tunity. In the course of the same 
day a ponderous package was left at 
my rooms, accompanied by the follow- 
ing note :— 


“My Dear Sm,—I have not, at 
the present moment, leisure to in- 
form you fully of the commendation 
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which your valuable, or rather invalu- 
able paper elicited in @ certuin quar- 
ter. You will, doubtless have ob- 
served from the newspapers, that I 
made some use of tbe facts which 
you had arranged with so much skill 
and perspicuity ; and I do not doubt 
that in a very short time it will be in 
my power to convey to you a mes- 
sage which shall satisfactorily prove 
that your promptitude in meeting 
my wishes has been duly appreciated. 
The usage of official reticence pre- 
vents me from being more explicit ; 
but probably I have said enough to 
convince you that your interests are 
safe in my hands. In the mean time, 
and as @ further proof of your apti- 
tude for the public service, I venture 
to suggest that you should make a 
resumé or abstract of the documents 
which I now send, bearing upon a 
subject which ere long will engross 
the attention of the country. It is 
desirable that this should be done as 
speedily as possible.—Believe me to 
remain always, my dear sir, yours 
very faithfully and sincerely, 
“ G, Smooruty.” 


The documents referred to in this 
precious epistle were three enor- 
mously thick folios, crammed full of 
figures, purporting to be the report 
of a Select Committee upon the 
Trade, Commerce, and Manufactures 
of the United Kingdom. 

“T wish St. Dunstan had you by 
the nose with his tongs, you wretched 
old hypocrite!” was my mental apos- 
trophe. “Green as the grass was I to 
suffer you to bubble me once; but to 
do so twice is entirely beyond your 
power! And you may thank your 
stars, if any star has an interest in so 
miserable a being, that I am above 
evoking the revenge which your own 
stupidity has suggested! What could 
be easier for me than to sit down and 
frame a table of results so utterly 
preposterous and absurd as would 
leave you, after you had stated it to 
the House of Commons as the pro- 
duct of your own laborious inquiries, 
utterly bankrupt in reputation, and 
make you a public laughing-stock ? 
Would that be malice? Not at all. 
There is no malice in trapping ver- 
min; and what fan it would be to 
see the plausible impostor involving 
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himself in a network of hopeless con- 

tradiction and inextricable blunder, 

to the discomfiture of his panic- 

stricken colleagues, and the delight 

of a joyous Opposition! Clever as 

you thiok yourself to be, Sir George 

Smoothly, I begin to doubt whether 

you bave made a sufficient compact 

with the fiend; for at this moment 

I feel him at my elbow, jogging me 

towards the inkstand. But, avaunt 

Sathanus! Leave we things to their 

course. It is of the nature of im- 

posture, however gigantic and tem- 

porarily successful, that it must 
sooner or later expose itself; and 

though ministerial impostors die 
hard, they cannot escape the inevit- 

able doom. That being my con- 

viction, you sball pass scatheless 
for once; but you never shall have 
the opportunity of insulting me 
again |” 

So I sent him the following polite 
note :— 


“Mr. Sinclair is gratified to learn 
that the private information which 
Sir George Smoothly has received 
from persons of high position and 
character in Scotland, as corrobora- 
tive of the views which Mr. S. ven- 
tures to express, after a careful per- 
usual of the documents which were 
placed in his hands. For the assur- 
ances of good-will contained in Sir 
G. Smoothly’s letter, Mr. Sinclair is 
duly grateful; but as his other avo- 
cations will not admit of his devot- 
ing any farther portion of his time to 
the preparation of parliamentary ab- 
stracts, he is under the necessity of 
returning the statistical volumes, and 
begs that Sir G. Smoothly will give 
himself no further trouble on his 
account.” 


Ingenuous young reader, whose 
faith in the sincerity of trading poli- 
ticians has not yet been shaken’ by 
the rude hand of experience! — you 
possibly may regard the preceding 
sketch as an exaggeration. Yet, if 
you should ever be tempted to linger 
on the threshold of patronage, and 
court the smiles of those who have 
the entry, you may esteem yourself 
fortunate if you escape as easily as I 
did from the clutches of a senatorial 
swindler. 


25 
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CHAPTER XXVII.—LORD WINDERMERE, 


“ Sinclair,” said Attie Faunce, one 
morning, as he was lounging in my 
room, “have you been at Lord Win- 
dermere’s lately ?” 

“No, Attie; and, what is more, I 
have never yet seen his lordship.” 

“Indeed! it is a comfort to know 
that there is at least one man ready 
to testify against the tuft-hunting 
propensities of the age. Now, as 
you have profited, in some respects, 
by my insatiable curiosity, I hope 
you will not be offended if I ask the 
reason why ?” 

“To confess the truth, Attie, that 
is a question I have put to myself 
more than once without receiving a 
satisfactory explanation.” 

“Then, Sinclair, depend upon it, 
you and your conscience are at vari- 
ance. Shall I tell you how the mat- 
ter stands? You feel that you ought 
to wait on Lord Windermere, and 
you don’t like to do so; your pride, 
or obstinacy, or some such other 
ridiculous scruple, standing in the 
way. Have I not guessed aright?” 

“T must acknowledge that you are 
very near the mark.” 

“Nay, I am certain that I have 
hit the bull's eye. Now, setting 
bashfulness and that sort of thing 
aside, do you really think that you 
are conducting yourself politely to- 
wards Lord Windermere by turning 
your back upon him? Does it not 
strike you that that is tantamount 
to an affront ?” 

“Nonsense, Attie! you forget the 
‘difference of our position.” 

“Do you mean to say that the 
poor or humble have it not in their 
pss to affront the rich or proud? 

should like to hear you maintain 
that position. Why, old Diogenes, 
who lived in a tub, affronted Alex- 
ander the Great by desiring him to 
‘stand out of the sun-shine; and I rather 
imagine that Lord Chesterfield was 
considerably affronted by the famous 
Jetter of Samuel Johnson, You see 
I have read enough -o be able to cite 
an instance or two that will apply. 
But to come to the immediaté case ; 
I presume —no offence—that you 
«onsider yourself to be a gentleman ?” 

“T hope so.” 


“And is not Lord Windermere 
also a gentleman ?” 

“ Undoubtedly he is.” 

“Why, then, should you withhold 
from him that courtesy which is the 
common bond of gentlemen, and 
their duty towards each other? Ex- 
cuse me for speaking so frankly, 
You are an older and much abler 
man than I am, Sinclair, but you 
have not yet rubbed off the old skin 
of prejudice. Come — what would 
you say if I were to aceuse you of 
cowardice ?” 

‘‘No third party being present, 
which might make a difference, I 
would ask for an explanation of the . 
charge.” 

“ Well; cowardice, I grant you, is 
an ugly term, but it has many mo- 
difications. Ask yourself, however, 
this, or let me ask it of you: If 
Lord Windermere were simply a pri- 
vate gentleman, without wealth or 
station, would you not, considering 
what has passed between you, have 
made his acquaintance long ago ?” 

“Attie—you young villain! who 
tanght you to be so cunning of 
fence ?” 

““A palpable hit! Score me one. 
‘Our son shall win,’ as the Queen 
says in Hamlet. Are you ready for 
another bout ?” 

“No; I give in. You have the 
best of it in argument, and I cannot 
but acknowledge that you are in the 
right.” 

“Then, my Gear Sinclair, don’t 
you persist in the wrong. I never 
pestered you with personal inquiries, 
which would have been downright 
impertinence on my part; but Uncle 
Osborn, with whom, let me tell you, 
you are an immense favourite, has 
told me something about you; and 
I know that you have very wisely 
given up the idea of soliciting official 
employment. That being the case, I 
presume you have no favour to ask 
from Lord Windermere or any one 
else. I know there are a few men, 
and I think yon are one of them, 
who, though they may have a direct 
claim upon a great man for the exer- 
cise of his interest on their behalf, 
would rather cut their tongues out 
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than undergo the pain of asking for 
it. It is an honourable if not a wise 
feeling, and I say nothing against it. 
But, having nothing to solicit, why 
pot cultivate the friendship of Lord 
Windermere? It would be an im- 
mense thing for you in a mere social 
point of view; for, let me tell you, 
there are hundreds of fellows, mov- 
ing in good society in London, who 
would esteem it a very high honour 
indeed if they received an invitation 
from his lordship.” 

“That may be true enough, Attie ; 
bat I don’t choose to show myself 
under false colours. I am_ neither 
more nor less than a journalist; not 
by way of amusement or occasional 
occupation, as is the pretence of some 
men who live in the Inns of Court 
and call themselves lawyers, but a 
downright slave of the pen; and I 
think 1 have heard it said that per- 
sons in a high position do not affect 
the society of journalists. It is that 
consideration chiefly that has hitherto 
deterred me from obtrading myself 
on the notice of Lord Windermere.” 

“Good lack, how punctilious we 
are!” said Attie Faunce. ‘I wish 
the old gentleman were here to argue 
the matter with you; for, my life on 
it, he would make you thoroughly 
ashamed of yourself before you were 
four mioutes older. Look to himself, 
for instance. Uncle Osborne is not a 
literary man; his former occupation 
as a soldier gave him nothing more 
than a respectable place in society ; 
and though I believe he is tolerably 
rich, there are thousands of men in 
the city far wealthier than he is, who 
are held in no estimation. Yet, let 
me tell you, he is courted not only 
by persons of title, but by ministers, 
diplomatists, and the highest intel- 
lectual celebrities of the day. Nota 
door in the west end that would not 
joyfully open to him; not a coterie, 
however fastidious and _ exclusive, 
to which he could not gain admis- 
sion, It is his way to keep aloof 
from society as much as possible, for 
the old boy, as you may have ob- 
served, is somewhat of an Epicurean, 
and likes to concentrate his comforts 
at home; but he is an Amphitryon 
of the first class, and I doubt whe- 
ther there is any man of political or 
literary eminence who has not been 
glad to avail himself of Uncle Os- 
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borne’s hospitality—ay, and to boast 
of it afterwards as if it were a thing 
to be proud of. And why is this? 
Just because he is a leading news- 
paper proprietor, thoroughly inde- 
pendent, utterly beyond corruption, 
uncommonly shrewd and far-sighted, 
and the wielder of a power that 
makes itself felt throughout the 
nation,” 

‘“‘ But a proprietor is different from 
@ writer.” 

‘‘No doubt he is; .and you might 
add, that a publisher is different 
from an author. Bat, let me tell 
you, Sinclair, that you greatly under- 
rate your own position, or rather, to 
speak more correctly, that you attach 
more importance to its consideration 
thau it deserves, I have seen a good 
deal of authors and writers of every 
kind, Asaclass they are not popu- 
lar; but that does not arise from 
their vocation—it arises from their 
personal peculiarities. For example, 
one fellow who seems very pleasant 
upon paper, is absolutely tongue-tied 
in society, and has the manners of a 
boor. Another is forward and flip- 
paut, always trying to say something 
smart or witty, and disgusts by posi- 
tive impertinence. A third, being in 
his own opinion a genius, expects 
that every one shall worship him, 
and becomes sullen and sulky if he 
does not engross the whole attention 
of the company. Some there are who 
consider it necessary, or at least be- 
coming, to put on airs of eccentricity, 
and conduct themselves as fantasti- 
cally as Malvolio in the garden, when 
he appeared cross-gartered and in 
yellow stockings. Others, I am sorry 
to say, comport themselves in 
companies as if they were in a pot- 
house, which, iadeed, is the locality 
most congenial to their disposition. 
Such men, if they are neglected or 
scorned, have themselves entirely to 
blame. It is not their profession, 
but their personal defects or follies 
that stand in the way of their recog- 
nition. The truth is, that, at the . 
present day, nobody cares to inquire 
how a man gains his livelihood. Ex- 
clusiveness is going out of fashion, 
and none know that better than the 
aristocracy, who must needs make 
themselves popular if they expect to 
retain their influence. Some of the 
older gentlemen, whose backs are re- 
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gularly ossified, may find it difficult to 
unbend, but the case will be different 
with their successors.” 

“You have said enough, Attie; 
and I don’t know that even Mr. Os- 
borne could have treated the subject 
more luminously or better. I shall 
certainly wait on my Lord Win- 
dermere.” 

I lost no time in carrying this re- 
solution into effect; and certainly, 
if anything further was required to 
make me ashamed of my dilatory be- 
haviour, the kindness with which I 
was received would have bad that 
effect. Lord Windermere was a 
handsome man, with an exceedingly 
courteous manner, which set me at 
once at my ease. He was far too well 
bred to show any symptoms of con- 
descension, which I have observed 
some high aristocrats to display when 
addressing those of a rank inferior to 
their own; indeed, he was so evi- 
dently one of nature’s nobles, that 
any assumption of the kind would 
have marred the grace and destroyed 
the charm of bis demeanour. 

Although I have the autobio- 
grapher’s privilege of being egotisti- 
cal, and must of necessity be so more 
frequently than I could wish, I have 
no desire to bore the reader by re- 
counting conversations having ex- 
clusive reference to myself and my 
fortunes. Indeed, I fear that, in 
that respect, I have trespassed too 
much upon his patience; therefore 
I shall merely state that Lord Win- 
dermere, ina most cordial but deli- 
cate manner, expressed his desire to 
be of service to me in any way that 
lay within his power, and that I 
deemed it my duty frankly to relate 
my circumstances, position, and pro- 
spects, as already amply detailed in 
the foregoing chapters of my narra- 
tive. I ended by assuring his lord- 
ship that I had no favour to ask, 
that I had quite abandoned the idea 
of entering the public service, and that 
I really would feel gratefal if, after 
this eclaircissement, the subject should 
be dropped for ever. . 

*¢ And so,” said Lord Windermere, 
“you propose, Mr. Sinclair, that I 
should eternally remain your debtor! 
Do you know, my friend, that you 
place me thus in a very unenviable po- 
sition ; and yet I cannot but acknow- 
ledge that your resolution seems both 
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however, let me hazard. I think 


that, in speaking of your past history, 
you expressed some regret that you 
had not adopted a profession. Surely 
it is not too late for you to retrieve 
that error. You are yet a young 
man ;and if you choose to qualify 
yourself for the bar, which seems to 
offer the best prospect of success, I 
can only say that whatever influence 
I can bring to bear on your behalf 
shall be most strenuously exerted. 
Think of this at any rate; and in the 
mean time let me hope that we shall 
often see you here. We are rather 
quiet people—that is, in comparison 
with some of my friends, who ought 
to be especial favourites with the 
London tradesmen ; still we are not 
altogether secluded from society, and 
I think I can introduce you to some 
people whose acquaintance may be 
really valuable. But first of all, you 
must promise to dine here to-morrow. 
Lady Windermere, who has gone out 
for the present, would never forgive 
me if I allowed you to depart with- 
out that pledge, and you must bring 
with you the noble animal that help- 
ed to rescue my dear boy. Nay, I 
will take no denial.” 

I expressed my thanks and accept- 
ance, and was about to depart, when 
Lord Windermere resumed. 

“Unless you have any particular 
engagement, Mr. Sinclair, perhaps 
you would remain for a few moments 
longer, I dare say you thought me 
somewhat vague in my offers of ser- 
vice—I am now about to renew them 
after what you have so distinctly 
said; bat the fact is, for I like plain 
speaking, that had you wished me to 
use what influence 1 may have with 
the present Government in your be- 
half, I might have felt a difficulty in 
doing so. Your principles, I believe, 
are Conservative ?” 

“They are those, my Lord, which 
were held by the old Tory party.” 

“Exactly; 1 see you don’t like the 
new name; and, for my part, neither 
do I. Well, 1 cannot avoid the con- 
clusion that some great political event 
is impending which will lead to the 
disunion of the Conservatives. There 
is no longer that confidence and cor- 
diality between the leader and the 
main body of his followers, which is 
indispensable for the maintenance of 
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a firm Government. The country 
gentlemen, to whose support the 
Premier owes his present Kigh posi- 
tion, suspect that he is coquetting 
with the Free-traders, and only waits 
for an opportunity to carry their doc- 
trines into effect. The younger men 
in the House of Commons are begin- 
ning to revolt against what they con- 
sider to be intolerable dictation. I 
know something of that; for my 
eldest son, Ashford, has a seat in the 
House, and is leagued with a knot 
of young enthusiasts who are deter- 
mined, at all hazards, to upbold the 
rights of labour. They say, and there 
would appear to be some truth in 
the averment, that recent legislation 
is favourable to capital only, that the 
interests of the working - classes are 
neglected, and they maintain that it 
is the duty of the aristocracy to in- 
terpose in their behalf. Much of this 
may be fancifal; still there can be no 
doubt that such opinions are becom- 
ing prevalent, and that must ulti- 
mately cause a very serious rupture. 
The Premier, though undoubtedly a 
man of the highest talent, is not 
conciliatory, and is not beloved. 
Hitherto I have given him my sup- 
port ; but in the event of a party 
crisis such as I foresee, I may be com- 
pelled to side with the dissentients ; 
and therefore I am naturally un- 
willing to place myself under any 
obligation to the present Government, 
or to solicit a favour at their hands. 
So that your disinclination to enter 
the public service relieved me, though 
I must appear selfish in saying so, 
from some little embarrassment.” 

**T can assure your Lordship,” said 
T, “that it would have been the last 
action of my life to have solicited 
from you any favour contrary to 
your iuclination.” 

“ Of that, Mr. Sinclair, I am well 
aware, since you have resolutely de- 
clined to receive any kind of ac- 
knowledgment from me in return 
for a heavy debt. But we, who have 
the misfortune to be, in some mea- 
sure, public men, do not always meet 
with persons so considerate, or, [ 
should rather say, so entirely disin- 
terested as you are. I sincerely wish 
that some system could be devised 
to supersede the present one of par- 
liamentary influence, which is rapidly 
degenerating into a species of job- 
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bing very discreditable to the State, 
and detrimental to the interests 
of the country. Old men like my- 
self, who are indifferent to certain 
baubles which, as you doubtless 
know, are considered as the best 
baits for the peerage, and who do 
not desire any augmentation of their 
hereditary honours, have not much 
in their power. The officials of the 
Treasury, who are exceedingly acute, 
know very well that our votes can- 
not be influenced by ministerial 
favours conferred ; accordingly they 
direct their attention to men of 
whom they are not absolutely sure, 
and, without positive bargain, buy 
their support in return for covert 
atronage. That is, and will be, so 
ong as they remain a party, the 
grand policy of the Whigs. They 
are ready, and most desirous, when 
in office, to buy up Free- traders, 
Radicals, Dissenters, and every kind 
of nondescript who assumes the wide 
and elastic name of Liberal ; and in 
every branch. of the public service 
they have effected a marked dete- 
rioration. I regret that we should 
follow their example. But I need 
not pursue this subject further. I 
introduced it merely for the purpose 
of making you aware of the exact 
position in which I stand in regard 
to the present Government. And 
now I need not detain you further.” 

I dined next day at Lord Winder- 
mere’s, according to promise, and 
met with a most cordial reception, 
not only from Lady Windermere, 
who could not conceal her emotion 
when referring to the adventure at 
the glacier, but also from Lord Ash- 
ford, a very fine young man, whose 
appearances in the House of Com- 
mons had already begun to attract 
attention. He had thrown himself 
into politics with a warmth and en- 
thusiasm very unusual with young 
men of his station, who for the most 
part revolt from the drudgery of the 
House, and consider that they dis- 
charge their duty with sufficient zeal 
if they attend and vote at important 
party divisions, Not so Ashford, 
who had really devoted himself to 
the study of social questions — not 
superficially, or in the spirit of slavish 
adherence to the expressed opinions 
of others, but with an earnest desire 
to arrive at the trath, and to takea 
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part in remedying those evils and 
reconciling those anomalies which, 
likee weeds in a fertile soil, are al- 
ways springing up, with a rank luxuri- 
ance, in an old community like our 
‘own. Naturally romantic, and with 
a high dash of chivalry in his cha- 
racter, it was natural that he should 
sometimes rashly adopt a theory, and 
even push it to an extreme. In the 
eyes of the young and ardent, the 
suggestions of worldly wisdom and 
experience often appear to be the 
result of sophistry, callousness, or 
timidity. The bare discovery that 
there is a wrong which ought to be 
redressed, makes them restless until 
a remedy can be found; and in 
searching for that remedy they do 
not always consider that legislation 
has but a finite and limited power, 
and that the elevation of a people 
depends fully more on their own in- 
dividual exertions, than on what can 
be devised for their good by the cu- 
mulative sagacity of statesmen. Such 
errors, however, are venial ; or rather, 
springing as they do from a noble 
and generous impulse, they should 
be regarded as the unmature fruit of 
a goodly tree, hereafter to be the 
pride of the orchard. 

At the time of which I write, there 
was unquestionably a strange fer- 
ment and agitation in the minds of 
those of the younger generation who 
bestowed any sort of attention upon 
public affairs. The leaders of the 
two great recognised parties in the 
State had alike shown themselves to 
be less guided in their policy by 
principle than by considerations of 
expediency ; and although expedi- 
ency isa thing not to be overlooked 
or treated with disdain, because it 
enters largely into the art and sci- 
ence of government, still, when 
opposed to principle, it has a vicious 
and repulsive aspect. But there are 
two kinds of expediency. A Gov- 
ernment may fiod itself compelled to 
ass @ measure which is not in its 
judgment a good one, because the 
mass of the population are resolved 
to have it so, and resistance to the 
popular will might lead to outrage 
and revolution. No doubt in such 
cases it may be wise and expedient 
to yield, for expediency then is re- 
sorted to fur the safety of the fabric 
of the constitution. But no such 
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motive as that actuated the leaders 
of parties. They were political rivals ; 
and in order to retain power, or to 
wrest it from the other, they bid for 
popularity almost as openly as com- 
petitors in an avction- room. Con- 
verts they might possibly be to the 
new commercial doctrines, which at 
that time were freely discussed and 
excited much interest, especially 
among the trading community ; but 
the curious thing was that they be- 
came converts not at once, but piece- 
meal ; and that the measure of the 
conversion of each depended upon 
the progress of his opponent. As in 
Swif’s Zale of a@ Tub, Martin and 
Jack, being displeased with the em- 
broidery, tags, and frippery with 
which their brother Peter bad per- 
suaded them to decorate their coats, 
alternately stripped off the obnoxi- 
ous ornaments by the handful, so did 
the two political leaders, in the pure 
spirit of emulation, despoil their 
coats which they had previously ex- 
hibited as being of the true constitu- 
tional pattern, pausing after every 
pluck to observe what next the emu- 
lous rival would surrender. Swift 
represents Jack as becoming at last 
so furious that he tore off the lace 
by main force, to the sore rending of 
the original garment. Between an- 
cient Jacks and modern Jacks, be- 
tween Jacks typical and Jacks real, 
there is probably little to choose; 
for it would seem to be the destiny 
of all the Jacks that they should be 
rash, pragmatical, and destructive. 
But in this instance, Martin, or Mar- 
tin’s representative, seemed inclined 
to go quite as far as Jack, to the 
disgust of many of his followers, who 
had no notion of being made con- 
senting parties to such a degrading 
competition. 

This abandonment of principle on 
the part of eminent statesmen, while 
it had upon some minds an exceed- 
ingly deleterious effect, by inculcat- 
ing the notion that party predomi- 
nance may be regarded as of more 
importance than the public weal, 
inspired others, among whom was 
Lord Ashford, with deep distrust, 
and led them to form the resolution 
of thenceforward pursuing an inde- 
pendent course of action ; a resolution 
which, moreover, they did not scruple 
to avow. This, in the eyes of the 
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Smoothlys, was an act of flagrant 
rebellion, admitting of no palliation 
or excuse, and beyond the reach of 
forgiveness. Your thorough - paced 
underling abhors nothing so much as 
the assertion of independence, espe- 
cially when made by a young mem- 
ber of Parliament. It is an offensive 
reflection on their own servility, an 
outrage against the conventional de- 
cencies of red-tapism and depart- 
mental discipline. The shock of an 
earthquake could not alarm them 
more than the announcement that a 
young fellow, on whose vote they 
had reckoned with perfect confid- 
ence, has dared to express an opinion 
of his own. 

“ By heaven, sir!” they exclaim, 
“things have come to to a pretty pass 
when such a whippersnapper as that 

resumes to differ from his elders! 
f this sort of insubordination is to 
be allowed, our party will be broken 
up, the other side will come into 
office, and then where are we? ’Pon 
my soul, it’s insufferable? Why, he 
must be mad—stark staring mad! 
I happen to know that only the 
other day he was spoken of as a man 
likely to. be put forward at the first 
vacancy—there will be one very soon ; 
for poor Ganderby got himself into 
an awful mess by those blunders 
about the timber duties, and he is 
to be shelved with a colonial appvint- 
ment. This young idiot would have 
had a capital chance, for he speaks 
rather well, and we want to hook his 
father, who of late has been some- 
what shy. But this escapade, of 
course, renders that out of the ques- 
tion. What an unfortunate fool he 
must be! But he shall not get off 
without a dressing. If he ventures 
to open his mouth in the House, 
we'll set Curson at him—no better 
hand than Curson for throttling a 
contumacious puppy! And stay— 
did not the jackanapes publish a 
volumes of poems lately? By Jove, 
he hid! Till take care that M‘Fang 
gives him a regular trouncing in the 
Review.” 
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So Messieurs Carson and M‘Fang, 
the Trois Eschelles and Petit André 
of the Treasury, to whom the con- 
genial duty of branding malefactors 
is intrusted, are let loose upon the 
delinquent ; after which it is super- 
fluous to say that there is very little 
chance indeed of the return of the. 
Prodigal Son. 

No matter what may be the amount 
of his ability, the extent of his rhe- 
torical genius, or the measure of his 
dexterity in effecting combinations, 
no Minister can hope to become a 
permanent leader, unless he aiso 
possesses the rare and valuable art 
of securing the confidence of his 
party. Without that, his power, 
however great it may appear to be, 
rests upon a slippery foundation. 
Like those continental despots who 
but yesterday exercised supreme 
authority, and to-day are fugitives 
and despised, he will ultimately find 
himself without any following be- 
yond the few who are inseparably 
identified with his policy. With it, 
he may be defeated over and over 
again, be forced from office and 
power, be subjected to the bitterest 
attacks that hostility or malice can 
devise—and yet, by virtue of that 
loyalty and devotion which set false- 
hood at defiance, and which adversity 
cannot extinguish, he may achieve a 
triumph greater and more complete 
than if be never had sustained a 
check in the course of his political 
career. And the way to estimate 
the amount of party confidence which 
each statesman really possesses, is, 
not to ask the opinion of old and 
jaded officials, but to gage the senti- 
ments of the young, the enthusiastic, 
and the brave. The man with whom 
they declare themselves ready to 
stand or fall, of whose honour and 
integrity no doubt ever crossed their 
minds, who not only commands their 
admiration but engages their love— 
that man is indeed a leader and a 
prince, and beyond that unpurchased 
confidence fortune has no higher gift, 
no mightier treasure, to bestow. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—-RAILWAY MORALS, 


My duty as observer and chron- 
icler of the progress of the railway 
movement led me often to West- 


minster, where the committee-rooms 
exhibited a most extraordinary spec- 
tacle. It has been doubted by many 
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persons, whose practical experience 
was such as to give great weight to 
their opinion, whether committees 
of either House of Parliament were 
the best tribunals which could have 
been devised for adjudicating upon 
what were, in reality, gigantic public 
works, albeit promoted y private 
enterprise and capital. confess, 
after mature deliberation on what I 
have seen, that I more than partici- 
pate in such doubts, and that I have 
arrived at the conclusion that Parlia- 
ment, in order to retain the confi- 
dence and command the respect of 
the nation, must sooner or later dele- 
gate no inconsiderable portion of its 
— to be exercised by a judicial 
ody, as remote from influence and 
as little liable to suspicion as are the 
judges of the land. We have ar- 
rived now-—-indeed, we arrived long 
since—at this discreditable position, 
that only a fractional part of the 
public business, which Ministers have 
declared to be urgent, can be carried 
through in the course of a protracted 
session. Some measures, specially 
recommended in the Speech from the 
Throne to the consideration of Par- 
liament, are abandoned from sheer 
lack of time to pass them through 
the formal stages; whilst others, 
equally important, and affecting large 
interests, are hurried forward with 
precipitate and indecent haste, which 
precludes the possibility of objection, 
or of a fair and impartial discussion. 
In fact, more work is thrust before 
Parliament than it can, under any 
circumstances, overtake. Even if 
the whole body of members was com- 
posed of men of first-rate business 
talent, resolute for despatch, never 
wandering from the point immedi- 
ately before them, and eschewing 
talking for mere talking’s sake, they 
could not accomplish the feat of satis- 
factorily disposing of the whole enor- 
mous programme. But we know 
very well that, for one man possessed 
of such qualifications, there are at 
least three quidnuncs who are ab- 
solute obstacles to business; being 
either inveterate chatterers, whose 
sole object it is to have their speeches 
reported in the papers, or stolid 
monomaniacs, who advocate some 
monstruus impracticability, or can- 
kered objectors-general, who consider 
it their duty to challenge every pro- 
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position. Night after night is the 
time of the great council of the na- 
tion abused and frittered away by 
those merciless and intolerable pests ; 
and the consideration of public busi- 
ness is continually postponed to an ~ 
hour, long before the arrival of which 
honest men, who are not connected 
with Parliament, have sought the 
silence of their pillows. 

In the days of the railway mania, 
so numerous were the applications to 
Parliament, that the majority of the 
House of Commons were drafted out 
into committees to hear, yawn, and 
determine. Unless the prevalent 
idea that judicial talent is compara- 
tively rare be altogether erroneous, 
it would seem difficult to defend an 
arrangement which left interests re- 
presenting millions of capital and 
realised property to the tender mer- 
cies of gentlemen who were for the 
most part utterly ignorant of the 
rules of evidence, unused to be ad- 
dressed by lawyers, apt to be con- 
founded and puzzled by details, 
sometimes actuated by prejudice, 
and always liable to be swayed by 
external influences. No man, who 
had a personal cause of his own im- 
pending, would have selected such a 
tribunal ; but it was deemed quite 
good enough for companies who were 
claiming a monopoly, and for pro- 
prietors who were defending their 
possessions. And as if to make the 
thing more glaringly absurd, the 
ordinary judicial safeguards were 
dispensed with. No oath was admin- 
istered to witnesses, who, being thus 
relieved from the moral guilt and 
final consequences of perjury, did 
certainly oftentimes hazard the most 
astounding assertions. I shall not 
go the length of saying that false 
evidence was given as to what was 
strictly matter of fact; but as to 
matters of opinion, there was amaz- 
ing discrepancy. Engineer testified 
against engineer as to the merits 
and practicability of competing lines; 
valuators reported thousands or hun- 
dreds, according as they were engaged 
for the landlords or for the com- 
panies ; fertile regions became ster- 
ile, or sterile regions fertile, as occa- 
sion suited or interest required. Vast 
mineral beds yet unopened, and the 
extent of which it was utterly im- 
possible to compute, would be made 
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available to the country if one line 
was granted; whereas another, lead- 
ing through a district already glow- 
ing with furnaces, could be of very 
little use, because, in the opinion of 
men of skill, the seams were well- 
nigh exhausted. 

I had the pleasure one day of hear- 
ing my friend Davie Osett examined 
as a witness; and certainly a richer 
scene it was hardly possible to con- 
ceive. -Davie had gone through his 
examination as a surveyor of the 
Goatshead and Ditchington June- 
tion in a highly creditable manner, 
for he was thoroughly master of his 
craft, and had only to speak to the 
gradients ; but he had been impress- 
ed as a witness by some company 
that had started a line on the Border, 
and was required to speak, from local 
knowledge, of the advantages which 
the scheme held forth. In answer to 
the friendly questions put by the 
counsel for the promoters, Davie 
testified valiantly ; bat I could -per- 
ceive that the opposing barrister, 
whose powers of badgering a witness 
were reputed to be extraordinary, 
intended, if possible, to break him 
down. It must be premised that, 
before these railway committee tri- 
bunals, learned gentlemen did not 
think it necessary to be very courte- 
ous in their demeanour or fastidious 
in the style of their examinations, 
but assumed a licence which certainly 
would have been checked in a regu- 
lar court of justice. This particular 
barrister was a beetle-browed, flat- 
posed man, with something of the 
look of a bulldog; evidently a dan- 
gerous customer, and one from whom 
mischief was to be expected. 

This gentleman, after taking a 
long and deliberate survey of Davie 
through his glasses, rose up; and 
giving to his forensic gown a pecu- 
liar jerk which was meant as an in- 
timation to the committee that he 
intended thoroughly to demolish the 
witness, began his cross-examina- 
tion. : 

“T think you have told us, Mr. 
Osett, that you are a surveyor?’ 

“That is precisely what I said,” 
replied Davie. 

“ Then, may I ask if you have been 
professionally consulted, or in any 
way engaged in connection with this 
line, the advantages of which you 


have detailed with such wonderful 
precision ?” 

“ Not I,” said Davie, “I have not 
been in Scotland since the line was 
projected.” 

“ That was not what I asked you, 
sir!” said the counsel, whose name 
was Churnley. “ No prevarication, 
if you please! Answer me—yes or 
no—have you seen apy plan or sec- 
tion of the line ?” 

“T have seen no sections, but I 
have seen a plan.” 

‘Aha! I thought we should get 
at the truth at last. And what sort 
of plan was it ?” 

‘That's easily answered,” said 
Davie, “for that’s it hanging on 
the wall.” 

‘‘ And you mean to say you have 
seen no other ?” 

“Ye have said it, sir,” replied 
Davie, lapsing into the vernacular. 

“Then, sir, will you inform the 
committee how it is that you are 
able to speak with sucl confidence 
as to the resources of the district ?” 

“ Just because I was born there, 
have lived there a’ my days, and ken 
the country as weel as ye ken the 
streets of London.” 

“ You described yourself as the son 
of a Mr. Osett of the Birkenshaw 
if I recollect aright ?” 

Davie assented. 

“ Now, sir, I ask you, is your 
father proprietor of that place ?” 

“Dear me! No, sir ; he’s only the 
tenant, as his father was before him.” 

“ Then how came you, sir, to be so © 
audacious as to attempt to impose 
upon this honourable committee by 
giving your father, whom you now 
admit to be a mere tenant, a terri- 
torial designation ?” 

“ It’s easy to see you never crossed 
the Border,” replied Davie. “ Ilka 
tenant amang us gets the name of 
his steading.” 

“Do you absolutely, sir, mean to 
persist in such a statement, in order 
to cover your imposture ?” 

“ Troth, if I’m an impostor, there’s 
another I am speaking wi’,” said 
Davie. 

‘*Ts that insolence, sir ?”’ blustered 
the lawyer. ‘TI call upon the chair- 
man of the committee for protec- 
tion.” 

“OQ man, can ye no protect your- 
sel? Wha’s going to meddle wi’ 
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ye? Bat I'll tell you what I mean, 
and make gude my words. Are na ye 
Mr. Churnoley of Lincoln’s Inn ?” 

“ Well, sir, what of that?” 

“Just this—that Lincolo’s Inn nae 
mair belongs to you—that is, in the 
way of absolute property—than the 
Birkenshaws does to my futher. Sae 
ye see, Mr. Churnley, you should 
think twice afore ye begin to misca’ 
folk.” ; 

This sally provoked a roar of 
laughter from the audience, with 
whom Mr. Churnley was no favour- 
ite, albeit he was patronised by 
some solicitors on account of his 
pre-eminence in brow-beating. 

“T think,” said the chairman of 
the committee, a mild looking gentle- 
man, who was evidently amused by 
the encounter — “I think that the 
learned counsel need not press that 
point any farther. Indeed, I happen 
to know that what the witness tas 
said regarding the prevalent custom 
on the Scottish border is correct.” 

“Very well, sir!” said Mr. Churn- 
ley, with a suppressed snort. “ If 
the members of committee are sa- 
tisfied—which I am not—that this 
young man intended to make no mis- 
representation, I shall proceed to 
more important matters. Now, sir, 
attend to me if you please. You 
have said that this line of railway 
passes for the greater portion of its 
length through a pastoral country. 
Now, I ask you et may be your 
estimate of the number of sheep an- 
nually reared in the district ?” 

“T could not answer that question 
with anything like precision.” 

“T dou’t expect you to inform me 
as to the exact number,” said Churn- 
ley; “I only ask for an approxima- 
tion. Speaking so confidently as you 
have done of the large traffic to be 
derived from that source, you must 
of course have formed an estimate.” 

“Indeed, Sir, I have formed nae- 
thing of the kind,” said Davie. “I am 
@ surveyor by trade, and not a traflic- 
taker.” 

“Then, sir, will you state for the 
satisfaction of the committee, the 
grounds upon which you rest so very 
confident an opinion ?”’ 

“Vil do that, sir,” replied Davie, 
with the best good-will in the world. 
“Ye see, sirs,” said he, addressing 
himself to the committee, “ that if 
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it were a question whether London 
would afford sufficient traffic to 
maintain a line, it would be a clean 
waste of time to inquire how many 
souls dwelt within the city, Ae 
glance at the streets wad satisfy on 
reasonable man, without condescend- 
ing on particulars. Now, if you were 
in that district about which I wag 
speaking, in the spring-time, you 
could hardly hear yourselves speak 
for the crying of the ewes and‘ the 
bleating of the lambs, that are ag 
thick on the hill-sides amaist as are 
the gowans, Nae man can count 
them. Ye might as weel try to 
count the bees that are humming by, 
or the butterflies that are flaunting 
past, or the trouts in the water, or 
the crows that are clavering in the 
wood. And what yesee for twenty 
lang miles on either side of the road 
is but a sma’ portion of the stock 
that is bred up in the glens and high 
farms. This gentleman is very good 
at speering, but I’se wager he canna 
tell me how mony cab-horses there 
are in Lundon, ony mair than he can 
specify how mony hairs there are in 
his wig !” 

“Then, sir, you admit you have 
been speaking at random?” said Mr, 
Churnley. 

“ T admit naething of the kind. I 
never made even a rough guess at 
the numbers, which indeed would be 
a kittle job ; for what wi’ hoggs and 
gimmers——” 

“ Aha, my friend! have I caught 
you trippiog? Confine yourself to 
the qnestion of sheep, and not af 
other animals.” 

“Weel —that’s just what I’m 
doing.” 

“Not at all, sir! Take care what 
you are about. You were beginning 
to estimate the number of pigs in the 
district.” 

“ Troth, sir, ye maun be dull o’ 
hearing. Fient a word havelI said 
about pigs this day.” 

“Will you have the audacity to 
deny, sir, that you particularly men- 
tioned bogs ?” 

‘Lord save us!’ cried Davie, 
‘‘here’s a man that disna ken a hogg 
frae a sow !” 

This caused another shout of laugh- 
ter, which was not allayed by a ma- 
licious suggestion made by the conn- 
sel for the promoters of the bill, 
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who expressed his regret that before 
handling so technical a subject, his 
learned brother had not taken the 
pains to consult the well-known trac- 
tate of the Ettrick Shepherd, Hogg 
upon Sheep. It cost the chairman 
of the committee, who evidently was 
conversant with agricultural affairs, 
no little pains to persuade the dis- 
comfited and fuming Churnley that, 
in Scotland, a sheep of a year old 
was technically termed a hogg. That 
legal luminary seemed inclined to 
maintain an argument upon the in- 
terpretation given in Jobnson’s Dic- 
tionary, and rather imprudently in- 
dulged in some derogatory remarks 
on the barbarous customs and jargon 
of the north, whereupon the junior 
counsel on the opposite side, a fiery 
young advocate from the Scottish 
bar, started to his feet,and made a 
stinging rejoinder, noways compli- 
mentary to the called of Lincoln’s 
Inn. 

This fracas being over, Mr. Churn- 
ley, who now appeared to suspect 
that he had caught a Tartar in the 
person of the redoubted Davie, con- 
tinued his examination more cau- 
tiously and less offensively than be- 
fore. He now shifted to another 
topic. . 

“On referring to my notes, Mr. 
Osett,” he said, “I find you state 
that you expect a considerable traffic 
in wood and timber. That, I think, 
was the purport of your evidence in 
chief,” 

; © That is what I said, undoubted- 


“Sheep you consider to be one of 
the staples of the district ?” 

“That I stand by.” 

“And wood also isa commodity 
which in your opinion, will be con- 
veyed along the line?” 

“That also is my opinion,” 

“Then, Mr. Osett, will you inform 
the committee whether, in that dis- 
trict, there is any tract of plauted 
land which can with propriety be 
called a forest ?” 

“As to propriety I cannot weel 
say; but the whole district is known, 
and has been know: for hundreds of 
years, by the name of The Forest.” 

“Then am I to understand you to 
say that there is much valuable tim- 
ber growing in the neighbourhood ?” 

“That ye never heard me say. 


There might be natural wood enough, 
if the sheep didna eat it down; but 
beyond auld thorn-trees, and a wheen 
elms, and birks, and rowans that are 
gey and plenty in the cleughs, and 
some young larch plantations, I can 
hardly say that you will find muckle 
standing timber.” 

“Enough to make sleepers for the 
railway—eb Mr. Osett ?” 

“Indeed no, sir. There is barely 
enough to shelter the gowks and 
cushie-dons,” 

“ And I presume there is not much 
extent of the other kinds of wood 
you have specified. An American, 
no doubt, would consider that the 
country was very well cleared ?” 

“I’m thinking that would be his 
views,” replied Davie. 

“Then, sir, answer me distinctly 
—how do you reconcile these admis- 
sions with the statement that you 
expect a traffic in timber?” And Mr. 
Churnley rested his hands on his 
hips, and glared on his victim. 

“How do I reconcile it?” said 
Davie. ‘Why, of course, on the 
principles of political economy.” 

“Oho! I have brought you to that, 
have 12 Well Mr. Scot, expound 
your theory. I am curious to learn 
how you will contrive to conjure a 
trade out of nothing.” 

“Tt's not to be supposed,” said 
Davie, “that a gentleman like you 
can be ignorant of the leading doc- 
trine, propounded by Adam Smith, 
and supported by other able writers, 
of demand and supply.” 

“Come, come, Mr. Osett ! you are 
following the disreputable practice 
of your countrymen, who, whenever 
they find it inconvenient to answer a 
plain question, skulk into a thicket 
of metaphysics. You admit that 
there is no timber, or next to none, 
in the district—how then can you 
expect a traffic in that commodity ?” 

“ Just because, as we grow no tim- 
ber ourselves, we must get it from 
elsewhere. Can ye no see that a 
railway must thrive by the wants 
as weel as the prodace of a district ? 
Is there ony cotton grown in Man- 
chester? and yet what keeps that 
wealthy city afloat, and gives good 
dividends to the railway company, 
but the transmission of American 
bales? In the Forest, though it may. 
be a contradiction of terms, we want 
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timber, and must have it for many 
purposes, building and agricultural, 
and this railway will bring it to our 
doors far cheaper than by ony other 
conveyance. If you want to examine 
me further, Mr. Churnley, since that’s 
your name, ye may go on as long as 
ye like, but I warn you it’s no in 
your power, clever as ye may be, to 
catch me in ony contradiction.” 

The ringing of the bell, as an in- 
timation that the Speaker had gone 
to prayers, broke up the sitting of 
the committee; and on the follow- 
ing day Mr. Churoley declined to 
proceed further with the examina- 
tion of the acute surveyor. 

Such fencing-matches as that which 
I have just described were very com- 
mon; but beyond relieving the mo- 
notony of details as to gradients and 
sections, and affording some amuse- 
ment to the audience, they were of 
little use. The fact is, that members 
of committees, being for the most 
part strangers to the districts through 
which it was proposed to carry the 
lines, were very much influenced by 
the opinions, of course cautiously ex- 
pressed, of other members of Parlia- 
ment who were intimately connected 
with the localities. As it frequently 
was the case that the latter had a 
direct prcariery interest in the suc- 
cess of these enterprises, they were 
not scrupulous as to the means they 
employed for advancing them; and 
a good deal of delicate negotiation 
and private earwigging was prac- 
tised, which hardly would have stood 
the test of a rigid investigation before 
@ court of honour. 

In the course of those visits to 
Westminster I occasionally fell in 
with Mr. Ewins, who had scraped 
acquaintance with some _ radical 
M.P.’s, whose exquisite good taste 
led them to prefer American institu- 
tions to our own. My Yankee friend, 
however, gave me to understand that 
he had no very great admiration for 
those gentlemen. 

“They ain’t no good,” he said 
“They ain’t sound on the goose. 
They’re a low set, and as greedy as 
snapping-turtles in a bayou. It's a 
mean thing fora man to run down 
his own country, as I heerd those 
critters do; and that out of sheer 
envy, because folk’s won't allow that 
they are as big bugs as the aristocracy. 
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And ain’t they darned hypocrites! I 
could laugh fit to burst to see them 
turning up the whites of their eyes 
at basket meetings, and hollering 
about the Nigger question, when 
every one of them has made his pile 
by caving up white gals in their 
factories like birds in a pigeon-roost, 
and if they don’t work double tides, 
treating them to a touch of the billy- 
roller. We manage such matters 
very differently in the States, I can 
tell you. You should see the young 
ladies at Lowell works, each of them 
as straight as a loon’s leg, and as 
smiling as a basket of chips, sweet 
as sugar apples, and winking at you 
like a star in the firmament. I 
swamp it, if they don’t cap all! 
But them Manchester chaps have no 
bowels for their own flesh and blood. 
They go for nothing bat dimes; and 
if you hint to them that their poor 
helps are worse off than the niggers, 
who never want hog and hominy, 
don’t they go thrashing round like 
short-tailed bulls in fly-time ?” 

But Mr. Ewins had other acquaint- 
ances ; for I more than once observed 
him in company with Speedwell the 
Jew, engaged as it appeared to me, 
in very earnest colloquy. Now, as 
my opinion of the flashy Hebrew was 
very low indeed, and as I meant, if 
possible, to keep an eye on his mo- 
tions, believing that he was intimately 
bound up with the fate of the unfor- 
tunate Littlewoo, of whom I had seen 
nothing for a long time, I resolved 
to ascertain whether my Yankee 
friend could throw any light upon 
his avocations and pursuits. I knew, 
of course, that Ewias was not usually 
communicative ; still he had a sort 
of liking for me, probably because I 
was amused with his talk, and was 
a patient listener, and I did not de 
spair of extracting from him some 
kind of information. 

Accordingly, one evening I had the 
descendant of the Maormors at my 
rooms, supplied him copiously with 
fluids and cigars, allowed him the 
monopoly of the sofa, and led the 
conversation to the all - engrossing 
topic of railway shares, 

“It's a pity, Squire Sinclair,” said 
Ewios, knocking the ash from his 
third cigar—“ it’s a pity you won't 
take a hand in the grand game that 
is going on. I swear it’s like hitting 
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fortune a slap on the face; and for- 
tune does not come every day knock- 
ing at the door, I can tell you. I 
happen to know a thing or two that 
would suit you—sure cards as any in 
the pack—and if you only say the 
word and go in for it, I'll insure you 
an almighty heap of dollars.” 

“The fact is, Mr. Ewins, that I am 
not of a speculative turn, and there- 
fore am not fitted to enter into such 
transactions. I fear that success at 
the beginning would turn my head, 
and prompt me to increase my stake 
rashly, without calculating the chan- 
ces. Liquor tells more powerfully 
upon a man who is unaccustomed to 
it than on a habitual toper; and I 
suspect the same remark applies to 
all kinds of speculation.” 

“Bat, Squire, what if you had a 
sure card offered you?” said Ewins— 
“a card you could play down with 
pefect certainty of winning? 
guess that’s a pretty considerable 
advantage.” 

“Are there such cards?” said I. 
“JT was under the impression that 
certainty, at least, was excluded from 
any such dealings.” 

“That's all you know!” replied 
Ewins. “ Now, Squire Sinclair, sir, 
I feel a push to tell you something 
that I wouldn’t tell to any one else 
in this darned city. Ive a kinder 
respect for you, sir, because you’ve 
kept your head above water when 
other men would have gone down 
among the snags, and 1 call that 
good swimming, and no _ mistake. 
Besides, there ain’t a man here that 
I can talk to freely except yourself. 
I’ve got to deal, I notion, with a sort 
of sinners as hard as_hiccory-nuts. 
It’s skin hunter or skin bear with 
them ; and I don’t feel quite as sure 
of my feet as if they were planted on 
the Broadway. I'll tell you what, 
Squire — we’re up to a dodge or two 
in the States, and ain’t mighty parti- 
cular; but I’ve tumbled in with men 
here that make me feel vartuous in 
comparison.” 

As I did not feel myself called 
on to insinuate that Mr. Ewins 
might, through an excess of mo- 
desty, be doing injustice to himself, 
I kept silence, and the American 
proceeded. 

“Yes, Squire; it’s been my way 
hitherto to go on my own hook, and 


to hitch horses with nobody. But, 
somehow or other, in a strange place 
one gets out of his reckoning; so 
I’ve been among the curb-stone 
brokers, and it’s my belief that if 
the devil himself were in the mar- 
ket, they'd somehow manage to cir- 
cumvent him. You see, Squire, I 
wanted to do a bit of cornering, and 
that’s a kind of transaction that a 
man can’t take on hand himself— it 
requires a squad to do it. So, the 
other day, I went down to the city 
to cast about for a likely chap with 
the grit in him, to put on the rub- 
ber. I dad! didn’t I fall in with a 
thoroughbred honey-fogler, a real 
plug-ugly as ever gave a turn to the 
screws! I ain’t scrumptious, Squire ; 
but, darn me if I wasn’t well-nigh 
skeared to go into the water with 
such a right ravenous alligator !” 
‘But surely, Mr. Ewins, if you 


I conceived so bad an opinion of the 


map, you did not prosecute his ac- 
quaintance ?” 

“Ivs a rum world!” replied the 
Ewins, sententiously. “It’s like the 
grog-tub the traders use for making 
Injun-liquor! There may be in it 
about a bucketful of right good 
Monongahela whisky, such as a 
Christian might take for a leg- 
stretcher, but there’s four times that 
quantity of rain-water, stiffened up 
with dog-leg tobacco, red pepper, 
and hot root; and when the stuff’s 
mixed you can’t separate it nohow. 
I guess it’s no use being particular 
when you want to make a deal. 
And it’s my notion that some of 
them sanctified chaps that wear white 
chokers, and have prayer meetings 
before going to business, are just as 
likely to land you in a hole as any 
regular Sucker or Roper that ever 
played the Patent Safe Game of 
Operation. But, for all that, I allow 
that this Jewish chap is as black a 
scallawag as ever whipped the devil 
round a stamp!” 

“So then,” said I, “your friend is 
of the Hebrew persuasion ?” 

“TI guess you're right. Speedwell’s 
his name ; and an owdacious customer 
he is.” 

“And you have had dealings with 
this very unscrupulous person ?” 

“ Wall—I own to one or two, and 
they didn’t turn out bad, neither; 
though I had to keep my eye on 
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the shunk, otherwise he’d have over- 
jewed me, But I aiu’t a baby in 
business, specially when I’m in team 
with a vicious sinner like that.” 

“Well; but, Mr. Ewins, you were 
about to tell me something relative 
to a proposed speculation —at least 
so I understood. Was that in any 
way connected with this man Speed- 
well ?” 

“Hark ye, Squire!” said Ewins, 
lowering his voice. ‘There’s a lot 
o’ things et don’t do to be hollering 
about; and this is one of them. I 
tell it you as a dead secret, and I 
ain’t jest sartain I would have men- 
tioned it at all if I had any way 
made up my mind to go through 
with it. I am not particular, I allow. 
I began life as a poor man; and I 
had to bushwhack my way through 
a pretty stiff cane-brake bifore I 
came to a clearing. The worst of 
that kind of bringing up is, that a 
man loses the knack of looking 
straight before him. He gets a 
kinder squint in his mind, and don’t 
very well see the difference between 
what’s right and what's wrong, or 
how far be may stretch out hand- 
somely without walking into a re- 
gular quagmire. 1 don’t want to do 
anything that’s downright wicked ; 
and if you think this dodge is one 
that no honest man should tie to, I'll 
drop the ticket and be done with 
it.” 

I assured Mr. Ewins of my entire 
readiness to give a candid opinion 
after being made acquainted with the 
nature and merits of the scheme. 

“T daresay you’ve heerd,” said Mr. 
Ewins, “that the British Govern- 
ment is going to do something by 
way of stopping this run of specila- 
tion. I guess it would be as sensible 
to try to put a dam across the Mis- 
sissippi. Wall; there’s to be a select 
board, and all new railway projects 
are to be referred to it; and accord- 
ing as the board reports, the lines 
will be allowed to go on, or be sent 
to eternal smash.” 

“JT have heard a rumour to that 
effect; and have reason to believe 
that something of the kind will be 
attempted.” 

“Now, Squire, don’t you see that 
the members of that board will have 
a pesky hold of the share-market? 
They have only to make up their 
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minds as to which line shall go 
ahead, and then step down to their 
brokers. My! what would I not 
give for such a chance! I guess I'd 
make prices dance like the barometer 
mercury in a tornado !” 

“You seem to forget, Mr. Ewins, 
that such a duty will be imposed 
only on men of the highest character 
and probity, who would scorn to be- 
tray their trust, or do anything that 
might be deemed dishonourable.” 

“ Wall; I allow that may be true,” 
replied Ewios. “The chaps of the 
upper crust here do stand stiff on 
their honour, that’s a fact. Bat it’s 
an almighty temptation! We could — 
nohow venture on such an experi- 
ment in the States.” 

“T can assure you, Mr. Ewins,” 
said I, “that you are utterly mis- 
taken if you suppose that there is the 
slightest chance of procuring a hint 
as to the resolutions of the board, be- 
fore these are announced to the pub- 
lic. That, I think, is the mark at 
which you aim.” 

Ewins gave vent to a low, dry, 
chuckling, and somewhat sinister 
laugb. 

“Don’t wake up your dander, 
Squire, if I hint that you ain’t quite 
as "cute as a beaver. Look ye here 
now. When a London cracksman 
wants to know the whereabouts of 
the plate-chest in a gentleman's house, 
and what kind of shatters there are 
to the windows, he doesn’t ring the 
bell and ask the master for informa- 
tion. He slips quietly down the 
airey-stair, makes love to the house- 
maid, and soft-sawders the critter so 
that she can deny him nothing. In 
that way he worms out of her all 
that he wants, as you’d pick a grab out 
of a sugar-tree. Now, in all public 
offices there are a lot of chaps loafing 
about, pretending to be mending pens, 
and bringing in letters, and looking 
for books, and what not; but all the 
while they keep their ears cocked 
like a rifle, and it’s curious if they . 
don’t get an inkling of what the big- 
wigs are after. There are more uses 
for a key-hole than one, I can tell 
you; and a clever fellow has found 
out a secret before now, by taking a 
good squint at the blutting- paper.” 

“T perceive your meaning now, Mr. 
Ewins. You think that the subordi- 
nates may be bribed.” 
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“T won't say that that same is be- 
yond the horizon of possibility,” re- 
plied Mr. Ewins. “ Few things there 
are that one can’t buy for bard cash, 
specially from lads who find it diffi- 
cult enough to keep decent clothes 
on their backs, and fill their bellies. 
Money is an awfal temptation to a 
young man in a place like this, where 
there is no end of theatres, and gar- 
dens, and cider-cellars, and casinos 
filled with bouncing young sluts, all 
sweet sap, and as pert as rice-bunt- 
ings in May. Many a chap can no 
more steer clear of them, than a moth 
can keep away from a candle.” 

“ And I tell you, most confidently, 
from what I know of men in such 
situations, that if you were to offer 
them money to divulge a secret, they 
would dash it in your face with 
scorn.” 

“T ain’t going to try the experi- 
ment, Squire, so you needn’t fly off 
the handle. Mind you, I am only 
putting a case in which I have no 
consarn ; and it’s time enough for you 
to look rumbustious when I ask you 
to put a finger in the pie.” 

I deemed it the correct thing to 
make apology for my warmth. 

“Oh, darn apologies!” said the 
Yankee. “They’re as useless as rice- 
puper bank-notes. I respect you, 
Squire Sinclair, I do, because you 
stick up for your countrymen ; and I 
believe you are partly right, though 
it’s a grand tree on which there is no 
rotten fruit. But it’s not a ques- 
tion of bribing. It would seem 
that this gallows-bird Speedwell has 
got the heads of one or two young 
fellows connected with the public 
offices under his arm. They've been 
borrowing money from him, and he 
holds their bills; and from what I 
could gather—for he’s clean too wide- 
awake to speak out—he can do with 
them exactly what he pleases. One 
of these chaps is in the Board of 
Trade, where this investigation is 
likely to take place ; and as he is 
weak goney, Speedwell thinks he can 
make him scout after everything that 
is going on.” 

I saw at once how the land lay. 
Poor wretched Littlewoo was now 
fairly in the fangs of this detestable 
Jewish miscreant. Already beggared 
in purse, he was to be stripped of the 
last rag of character, compelled to 
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become a criminal, and perhaps 
doomed to undergo a felon’s shame 
and punishment. And this was to 
be the fate of the innocent. lad I had 
known in Edinburgh—the darling of 
his fond old mother! God forgive 
those, thought I, who sent out so 
silly a sheep into the wilderness, 
where the wolf was certain to devour 
him! 

‘‘And what think you, Squire, of 
this neat little project of Speed- 
well’s?” said Mr. Ewins. “It ain’t 
ill devised, I reckon, though it looks 
rayther ugly. When I hinted to him 
that the commissioners might take 
the liberty of locking their desks, 
he sviggered, and said something 
about double keys, which don’t mend 
the matter nohow, in my apprehen- 
sion.” 

“My opinion, Mr. Ewins, can be 
very shortly expressed. A more ne- 
farious proposal was never made by 
one man to another; and I am only 
surprised that you did not knock the 
scoundrel down!” 

“Why, Squire; you see it was 
not altogether a proposal, but jest a 
kind of feeler like. Speedwell ain’t 
the man to commit himself outright, 
though he did show a foot as cloven 
asa moose’s. As to knockin’ down, 
that’s not my way. Ivs trying to 
the temper, and bad for the knuckles; 
and I somehow think that it’s better 
to hear a chap out and say nothing, 
than to flare up as savage as a meat 
axe. I've contrived, don’t you gee, 
to make him show me his hand, 
which I calculate he wouldn’t have 
done had I begun to holler like a 
bull: bat.” 

“ Well, Mr. Ewins; it is a happy 
thing to be able to control your tem- 
per. I presume, after this, you will 
give Mr. Speedwell a wide berth ?” 

“Quite the other way,” said the 
Yankee; “I'll stick to him close, 
and ride him savagely whenever I 
can. He does understand the mar- 
ket right well, that’s a fact; and 
now that he has given me a kind of 
hank over him, I’m not soft enough 
to let him go. I guess he’d be but 
too glad if I allowed him to slope. 
I’ve a kinder notion he was like to 
bite his tongue off when he thought 
over our talk; but I led him on the 
ice so cleverly, that he did not know 
where he was till he heerd it crack 
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under him. I’ve got my lasso over 
that mustang, and it’s a pity if I 
don’t make him snort before I slip 
the leather !”’ 

So saying, the virtuous specula- 
tor finished his tumbler, and took 
his leave. 

I own that I was less astonished 
at the villany which the American’s 
narrative disclosed, than concerned 
for the fate of that unbappy Little- 
woo. It was quite evident that he 
had not found courage to write to 
Mr. Shearaway with a fall confession 
of his folly, as I suggested, and as he 
had promised to do. He was still in 
the hands of the Jew, probably more 
deeply implicated than before; and, 
knowing as I did the extreme weak- 
ness of his character, I saw how 
easily he might be led, under the 
threat of ruin and exposure, to be- 
come an active accomplice of the 
villain by whom he was entangled. 
The danger appeared to me so immi- 
nent that I determined at once to sit 
down, and explain to Mr. Shearaway 
what I knew of Littlewoo’s embar- 
rassments, making no allusion, of 
course, to anything beyond the pecu- 
niary difficulty. 

I was the more moved to this 
step, because my conscience smote 
me for having so long neglected the 
friends of my youth. I cannot re- 
proach myself with any real lack of 
warmth of feelings, and can truly 
say that the lapse of years makes no 
change in my affection towards those 
from whom I have long been separat- 
ed; but I never was, and I fear I 
never shall be, a regular or diligent 
correspondent. I suspect that is 
the way with most men who write 
much professionally. Correspondence 
often bores them, or interferes with 
more serious labour; and being in 
the habit of addressing themselves to 
the public, they reserve little for pri- 
vate confidants. At times, however, 
I have felt an irrepressible yearning 
to take up the pen, and tell some 
early friend, perhaps in New Zealand 
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or India, of my progress in life, my 
hopes, joys, cares, and sorrows, with 
all the unrestricted freedom of former 
intercourse. That is, in some mea- 
sure, a renewal of the old pledge 
of friendship and of love; a token 
that the silver cord is yet unloosed, 
and the golden bowl unbroken. 

It was with such a feeling as that, 
that I began to write to Mr. Shear- 
away; for after having said all that 
was needful regarding the main sub- 
ject of my letter, I gave my old friend 
and master a full account—I suspect, 
at anmerciful length—of what I had 
seen and done, and of my present 
prospects. I certainly had no expec- 
tation of receiving a reply in a cor- 
responding strain; for a Writer to 
the Signet in large practice has daily 
to indite so many epistles for the 
modest remuneration of three-and- 
fourpence and six - and - eightpence 
each, that he may well stand excused 
if he declines to imitate the example 
of Horace Walpole, and waives the 
chance of posthumous fame accru- 
ing from the smartness of his letters. 
However, I was wrong. Mr. Shear- 
away, who, as I have stated through- 
out, was a first-rate fellow—as kind 
a soul indeed as ever graced an hon- 
ourable profession—seemed for once 
to have pitched aside his papers, and 
covered more than four sides of cream- 
laid quarto with the well - known 
characters which, many a time, I had 
transcribed into the letter-book. It 
is strange how old associations con- 
tinue to effect us. The time had 
been when a letter addressed by Mr. 
Shearaway to myself would have 
been opened with some awe and 
solicitude; and when I found upon 
my table a letter with the well-re- 
membered superscription, something 
of the same feeling came over me, 
notwithstanding the change in our 
relationship. But as Mr. Shearaway’s 
communication had an _ important 
effect upon my fortunes, I must take 
the liberty of postponing it for the 
initiative of another chapter. 








